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FEE FOR MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
By GarpNER Lapp PLUMLEY. 

The law of New York charges against the margins allowed on 
new business the cost of medical examinations. The result is evi- 
dent. All companies are attempting to decrease this cost. Already 
most non-participating companies are paying a fee of $3 on applica- 
tions for $2000 and less. Ten years ago companies as a rule paid a 
minimum fee of $5. It is pertinent to present conditions to con- 
sider this matter, and attempt to determine what is a proper fee 
with the necessary changes in the law to pay this fee. 

It is a well-known fact that professional services cannot be accu- 
rately measured in dollars and cents. The great surgeon sometimes 
charges a great fee. But the reason for this high charge is because 
his services have been proved to have great value. The slight dif- 
ference between an operation performed in one manner rather than 
in another may cause life instead of death. And this is worth to the 
patient anything that he can pay. So it comes about that no rule 
can suggest what is a fair charge for so important a service. 

If you then visit a man of no considerable reputation, you expect 
to pay a moderate fee. But the service to you may be worth a 
hundred times what you pay. And this being true, you would not 
expect to accurately determine just what value can be put upon the 
examination of an applicant for life insurance. An applicant may 
have heart disease, thus causing his death a week after the policy 
might have been issued. The medical examination prevents the 
issuance of the policy, and the company is saved a large sum. But, 
on the other hand, the applicant may be in perfect health, perfectly 
safe to insure, and could have been taken without any examination 
whatever. In the latter case the company has actually lost the fee 
paid to the examiner. Thus we see that the value of the medical 
examiner’s services in a particular case may be worth a very large 
amount or absolutely nothing. 


Fee Must Nor BE TRIVIAL. 

It has been shown that we can pay the medical examiner in some 
cases any amount less than the face of the policy and not overpay 
him. And we see that to a great extent the fee, when we have fixed 
it, must be arbitrary in amount. It is very important, however, 
that the fee shall be sufficient to be acceptable to the examiner. No 
physician measures his fees by the value of his services. The fact is 
that a certain minimum charge is recognized, and beyond this we 
have no measure. In any part of the country you would certainly 
expect to pay more than fifty cents for a professional visit from a 
doctor. You would certainly expect to pay him at least one dollar. 
You would not think his charge excessive if he were the best in 
even a small town, if you paid him $5. We can, perhaps, now see 
more or less clearly upon what to base a fair fee for a medical exam- 
ination. It should be such an amount as will not appear trivial to 
the physician. 

There are many who hold that no matter what is paid, the same re- 
sult is obtained. That is to say, the good physician will always do 
his best. no matter what the fee. And doubtless this is true as a 


rule, yet it should not be urged as a sufficient argument for unfair 
compensation for services. That there are many circumstances 
where a man will be glad to earn less than the usual fee is at best a 
mighty poor argument. If he gives his best for a smaller fee than 
he believes is right, he feels that he has not been treated fairly, and 
eventually this feeling of unfair treatment will injure the company. 
Physicians are quite as human as ordinary mortals. Dislike bred by 
real or even fancied injury never aided men or corporations. The 
medical examiner has it in his power to help or injure the company 
operating in his city or town. He can aid the solicitor in a hundred 
ways, and he can hinder him in more ways yet. It is therefore 
clearly a shortsighted policy for a company to pay less than the 
market rate for professional services. It would surely be better by 
far to pay a little more. 

The “select and ultimate” reserve scheme makes the assumption 
that the average mortality in any company for the first year of in- 
surance is fifty per cent of the tabular. The only way to obtain this 
low death rate is to have all applicants carefully examined by ex- 
perienced physicians. The theory then is that the medical examina- 
tion saves the company in the aggregate a large amount. If this is 
so, and it is true without question, there cannot be a doubt as to the 
value of medical examination. Take a company that has, say 
$5,000,000 of first-year insurances on the life plan entered, let us 
suppose, at age 35. The saving would be for the first year of in- 
surance something like $22,000. If the policies averaged only $2000 
we have 2500 examinations, and at $5 for each examination the cost 
would be $12,500. It is thus shown that a company can easily pay 
$5 for each examination so far as the actual saving of mortality in 
the first year is concerned and without considering rejected cases, 
which are about 15 per cent of the total applied for. In this we have, 
of course, not taken into account the sum total of expenses on first- 
year insurances, but have limited our consideration to medical fees 
only. But there is also the savings for the first five years of insur- 
ance, and, in fact, it is very doubtful if there is not a continuous 
gain during the entire life time of the policy due to medical examin- 
ation. It is therefore fair to assume that $5 can be paid under every 
examination. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION FEES CHARGED AGAINST LOADING. 


The law of New York charges against the loading over the 
“select and ultimate’ net premium the cost for medical examinations. 
Hence, in the case of a company doing non-participating business 
the amount available for commissions is much reduced if $5 for the 
minimum fee is paid for examinations. This brings about the result 
that many non-participating companies pay but $3 where they can 
obtain the services of an examining physician for this amount; of 
course, where they cannot, they are obliged to pay $5 or withdraw 
from the territory. 

It does not seem right that non-participating companies are thus 
discriminated against. It would be far better if the companies had 
the right to leave out of the calculation the cost for medical exam- 
inations. As the law now stands, every dollar paid for medical 
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examinations has the effect of reducing commissions by that amount. 
If the “select and ultimate” gains are to apply to future insurances, 
the same care in selecting risks must be used as has been used in 
the past. A company must pay for medical examinations as much 
as is paid by other companies to get the same gain from mortality, 
and a company for efficient services must pay such a fee as appears 
fair and proper by the examining physician. 

County medical associations throughout the country evidently do 
not think that $3 is a proper fee. They have put themselves on 
record that they do consider a $5 fee as quite satisfactory. And it 
must be remembered that physicians, as a class, do not desire to 
obtain more than they earn. It can therefore be conceded with the 
arguments which have been made, that a fee of less than $5 should 
not be offered. 

Law SHOULD BE REVISED. 

The proper solution of the difficulty is for the law makers to revise 
the law, and ieave the expense for medical examinations out of the 
charges against the loadings. If it is argued that the medical exam- 
ination fee is a proper charge against the cost of obtaining new 
business, this is at once conceded. The law makers wisely did not 
take into account all the expenses connected with obtaining new 
insurances. Some officer in every company has the duty of passing 
upon applications; his salary—or if more than one officer, the total 
salaries—can be so classified. Also many other expenses; adver- 
tising, circulars, policy forms, application blanks, postage, clerk 
hire, office rental, etc., should be added if the total is to be correctly 
obtained. But it would be quite impossible in any life office to 
segregate all the expenses for obtaining new business. Hence, the 
law quite properly recognized the impossibility of obtaining in any 
company the actual expenses for this purpose. No accountant could 
ever separate the real cost for writing business in any office. One 
duty and expense is so merged into another that no method of 
accounting could separate them. Hence, any method for obtaining 
these expenses will in the end be arbitrary. 

There is no reason, then, why the cost for medical examinations 
should not be taken from the expense charges against the first year 
premium loading. If it were done it would relieve the non-partici- 
pating companies, and would not injure the participating companies. 
It would allow all companies to pay a fair, reasonable and acceptable 
fee to physicians. It would add to the security of the policyholder. 
It would tend to prevent paying increased commissions at the sacrifice 
of accepting poorly examined risks. It would help to make the “select 
and ultimate” theory safe for young companies. It would make 
friends for life companies where they need them most, among the 
best physicians in each city and town. In fact, there seems no 
good reason why the law should not be changed in this respect. 

If it is urged that extravagances would follow such a change in 
the law, it can be said that no such charge as to medical examination 
expenses has been made in the past. If the law makers desire to pre- 
vent in the future any such extravagance they can themselves fix 
the actual fee to be paid. They will then be responsible to the great 
body of physicians in each State. When the acrid dust of much 
prejudice against life companies has perhaps been blown away by the 
winds of time, it may be that some of these laws will be seen to have 
much injured the cause of life insurance: a cause that has conferred 
more benefits on the human race than any other since the world began; 
a cause that is the first working of the glorious demand upon man- 
kind, “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 





ACQUIRING A LIST OF PROSPECTS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

Having acquired some facility in handling his papers the beginner 
will next need to acquire a list of prospects. There may come a time 
when he will take on a kind of ethics from contact with others of his 
profession, or will develop a standard of his own, but at the outset of 
his career it will probably save time and energy if he.regards as a 
prospect any healthy man of insurable age who is able to pay the pre- 


miums. The accumulation of a list of this kind of men will largely 


be regulated by the temperament of the beginner and the conditions 
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under which he is to work. A man of a certain temperament never 
feels much at home with books and papers, and very shortly begins to 
feel as if everybody were dead when shut up in a room by himself. 
He will probably not be a striking success in making lists from direc- 
tories, and he might find it more congenial to acquire prospects by 
an office to office canvass. If soliciting were merely a matter of 
mathematics this might be a loss of time, but the individual element so 
largely determines what the success shall be, that some of the most 
successful solicitors in the United States pick up their prospects in a 
desultory sort of way. When compared with those of systematic tem- 
perament they look like idlers. For this reason I shall describe a 
number of different ways in which prospects are acquired. 

One of the most successful solicitors that I have ever had an 
opportunity to know intimately solicits in a small town in this way. 
After arranging for his hotel accommodations he strolls over the town, 
reads the signs and takes a general view of the situation. Next he 
wanders through the offices and stores, asks apparently irrelevant 
questions, or starts purposeless interviews. If the spirit moves him 
he €ven announces his business and introduces the subject of life in- 
surance. What he is really doing is this: He knows, not consciously, 
but instinctively, that a certain class of men are so dull and so slow 
about taking a step that they cannot be profitably solicited. Like a 
keen-scented bloodhound he has learned to detect by a little careless 
sniffing the kind of prospects that may profitably be worked, and he is 
simply on the track of game. After three or four days of this kind of 
preparation he has selected a number of men that “look good” to him, 
and if there is a bank in town he ascertains their general standing. 
If there.is no bank he depends upon the company’s examiner, and as he 
is often one of the most prominent men in the community, he is able 
to give the needed information. If the solicitor obtains favorable 
reports on most of his prospects he then begins to talk insurance in 
earnest, and in prosperous times a trip to a small town often brings 
him returns of from $5000 to $20,000 in applications. 

In the development of a county his method seems to be almost as 
rational as that of the superstitious baseball player who spits on the 
ball or shifts his rabbit foot to change the luck. He simply inquires 
about the reputation of one of the principal towns in a county, and 
if traveling men or any others who are acquainted in it give it a good 
word he is likely to go there first. Often his choice of a town in 
which to work is not more scientific than the tossing up of a coin. 
But when he finally makes his choice and begins to work he seldom 
fails to produce results. 


WorkKING A WHOLE County. 


In large cities he works among the old policyholders, sometimes 
obtains a list of names from an enthusiastic member of the company, 
and again tramps from office to office and distributes blotters. He used 
to write several applications to my one, and I have always acquired my 
prospects in this way: 

Being desirous of trying a county that had been somewhat neglected 
and that had but few policyholders in it, I thought I would first take 
a general survey of it. After revolving various plans in my mind, I 
decided that the cheapest method would be to buy one of Rand & 
McNally’s State maps. This I did, and having decided upon my 
county, I made a list of every town that appeared upon the map. I 
then ascertained the population of each from the State census, which 
is a part of the map, and marked off all towns that contained less than 
200 inhabitants. This gave me an excellent general view of the field 
in which I proposed to work and a list of from ten to fifteen towns 
that seemed to be worthy of attention. I now consulted a State 
Bradstreet that we had obtained through the home office, and be- 
ginning with the largest town, listed all the business men that were 
rated at $1000 with first grade of credit. The reader -will readily 
understand that it did not take me long to do this, because days, and 
possibly weeks, of work had been done for me by the census and 
commercial reporters. I presume I spent about two hours at it 
altogether, and when I started for the first town I had a list of about 
100 prospects. Arriving there I called upon the examiner and sub- 
mitted my list to him. He happened to be also president of the local 
bank and could give me information on all the points that I desired. 
In a few minutes he marked off the aged, the poor in health and bank- 
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rupt and all that were for any cause ineligible, and my list shrunk 
perhaps to fifty. 

It so happened that conditions in the agency or in myself, I will not 
say which, hindered me from developing this entire county as I had 
hoped, but I next attacked the second largest town, and if I were doing 
it to-day I would continue in a descending scale until I had thoroughly 
canvassed the smallest town that appeared to be worth while. 

I have ‘never worked in a city that contained more than 200,000 
inhabitants, but this is large enough to test any system that has been 
devised. From first to last I have tried various methods of getting 
a list of prospects. Some years ago when my ingenuity was often at 
a low ebb, I sat down one evening and made a list of names of all the 
men that I knew that appeared to be insurable. I don’t know whether 
this would appear to be a feat of memory or not, but it is a fact that I 
had no difficulty in recalling the names of one or two hundred men 
with whom I was acquainted in this particular city. 


CoMPILING VALUABLE Lists. 


At another time I took a fancy to the idea of becoming a large 
writer. I purchased a supply of cards, and with the assistance of a 
city directory made a list of all the men that ought to be able to carry 
a $5000 policy. I wrote one name at the top of each card, so that I 
might have plenty of space for any: subsequent information, and then 
filed my cards under streets and according to number. That is, if 
John Jones was located at 1 Dash street, William Brown at 5 Dash 
street and Thomas Green at Io Dash street, I filed the cards in the 
order that they were located on the street. If I chose to visit these 
men with the smallest possible loss of time this scheme enabled me 
to do it. As I have always had a passion for varied, accurate and 
easily accessible information, I next made an alphabetical list of these 
prospects, and finally made a third list in which I grouped the pros- 
pects according to their reputed wealth. 

I need not say what results I achieved with these lists. As I try 
to make clear in all my articles, soliciting is not a question of method 
but of faithful and intelligent application, and while other things 
being equal. the method that saves the most time will be the best, 
any method will succeed if a man works at it. For convenience it 
would be hard to improve upon this triple list of prospects, and if any 
man has an ambition to become a large personal writer, he could not 
do better-than to classify the prospects in his field in the way that I 
have indicated. 

The average, ordinary beginner at soliciting life insurance will at 
first very likely experience some bewilderment in this matter that I 
have been writing about. What persons insure and how and where to 
find them will give him considerable uneasiness. For his encourage- 
ment I could say this, if I had never had one hour’s practical experi- 
ence: Things have a way of developing, of going onward in this life. 
One application actually written will give a faint glimmer of three 
or four. Possibly two of these may materialize and a dozen glimmers 
will grow out of them. Very shortly the man who works will find 
himself with plenty to do without having thought much about it. 
Work actually done has a way of suggesting other work, and sub- 
sequent reflection sometimes shows that from six to twelve applica- 
tions have grown out of one. I write Smith and he sends me to a 
friend. I write the friend and he introduces me to his partner. I 
write the partner and he suggests his brother, and so on. Therefore, 
one of the most important things for the beginner in the matter of 
acquiring a list of prospects is first to insure some one. It is the 
seed out of which all future crops must grow, and while the various 
methods of acquiring prospects which I have described will ultimately 
be found useful in some degree, the writing of an application will 
make an excellent beginning for any list of prospects. 

In cities as large as New York and Chicago, at least, it is possible to 
purchase lists of names which are valuable for commercial purposes, 
and it may be possible in other cities. Whenever it is possible the 
beginning manager might find it profitable to purchase a large list of 
names in his territory and to distribute them to his men in regular 
routes. } 

The general agent with whom I have been associated has often 
found it profitable to hire a prospector to take the entire census of a 
small town with special reference to its insurable men, and upon one 
occasion he employed a young man to take the birthdays of most of 
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the insurable men in a city of 40,000. The investment brought him 
magnificent returns, and there is no patent on his plan. Any agent, 
general agent or manager is at liberty to employ a prospector, and I 
have never known the scheme to fail of results. 





STUDY YOUR “PROSPECT.” 


One of the very best agency managers in this country once told the 
writer that he really believed that, if put to it, he could sell potatoes, 
dry goods or coffins just about as well as his record had shown that 
he could sell life insurance. “You see,” he thoughtfully continued, “it 
doesn’t make such a great deal of difference what you have to sell; 
the important point is just how you go to work to sell it. When I 
used to be in the field, or when I have gone out, once in a while, to 
help one of my agents close a case, I always concentrated my mind on 
a study of the man I was dealing with. If I succeeded in figuring him 
out, I generally landed; if I couldn’t get him fairly well sized up, I 
generally fell down.” 

The man who thus told the story of his success is one of the most 
widely known life insurance workers in the United States, and there 
is more food for thought for life insurance canvassers in his remarks 
than could be dug out of a ton of any one of the numerous “brain 
foods” whose advertisements practically promise to raise the reader’s 
salary to any desired figure. Our agency friend unquestionably has 
succeeded, and his version of the “how” of his success is much more 
valuable than any of the books on “How to Succeed in Wall Street,” 
and the innumerable other sure-thing guides in various walks of life, 
which almost invariably prove to have been written by men who were 
pronounced failures. 

Of course no two men are just alike, and no two agents can employ 
precisely the same tactics. But, in so far as in him lies, any agent may 
take advantage of the methods which have proven successful with 
other agents, and all agents can, to a greater or less degree, endeavor 
to adapt themselves to the men whom they are canvassing. The more 
there is of that sort of thing in an agent’s work, the greater is bound 
to be his success; the more he relies on one single hack line of argu- 
ment, the more numerous will be his failures. 

Everything we do in this world is the outcome of either reason 
or emotion. Theoretically, perhaps, the man who takes out a life 
insurance policy does so at the dictate of his reason. As a matter of 
fact, very few men so do, the vast majority being moved up to the 
signing point by one form or other of emotion. A long line of heavy 
reasoning is much more apt to weary the man who is being canvassed 
than to land him. One may lay out the most logical and unanswer- 
able argument before ever seeing the man to whom it is to be ad- 
dressed, as the identity or personality of the man has nothing whatever 
to do with the logic of an irrefutable argument. But to map out a 
course of appealing to John Doe’s emotions before having had a 
chance to look him over, and at least try to figure out his emotional 
side—or lack of one—would be just about as sensible as to learn how 
to play on some musical instrument in a friend’s house without the 
slightest idea of what style of musical instrument the friend was pro- 
vided with. Having guessed that it was a violin, you might have 
completely mastered the violin, and yet find all your training wasted 
when actually confronted by a cornet. It is obvious, therefore, that 
no man can ever plan just how to appeal to any man’s emotions until 
he has had a chance to study those emotions. Some men seem to have 
a knack, a positive instinct, of studying other people ; some are lacking 
in that faculty. The man who has the knack in question, and ordinary 
intelligence, is pretty apt to make a good life insurance canvasser, or 
a good salesman in any line. 

Don’t fall in love with your own ideas of what argument ought to 
persuade men to take out life insurance, and then refuse to have 
patience with any other ideas. In so far as booking the application 
is concerned, the vital point is, what does the man whose signature you 
are trying to get think about it; what you think about it doesn’t mat- 
ter. You are the seller, not the buyer, and no money comes into the 
store from the seller. In canvassing your man—and all the while 
studying ‘him, and his likes and dislikes—drop like a hot potato what 
pleases you, but evidently doesn’t please him. One of the most popular 
society matrons in New York city once said, when asked to explain 
why her social affairs were so exceptionally popular: “Why it’s all 
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very simple; when I wish to please one of my guests, I talk about her 
and what interests her; when I wish to get rid of her, I talk about 
what only interests me.” This rule should be the maxim of every 
man who starts out to sell life insurance, or any other commodity. 
You cannot learn what does interest your man, until you have studied 
him. When you have studied him, you may find that the way in 
which you were going to put the life insurance proposition to him 
promises to be the least effective way with such a man, however suc- 
cessful it may have been with the last man previously written by 
you. Then promptly discard the plan you had thought of, and adopt 
some Other plan which seems adaptable under the circumstances. As 
the highly-successful agency manager put it, “Study your man!” 





OPPORTUNITY. 


In almost every walk of life may be found a multitude of men 
working for small remuneration, who, if they only knew it, could 
double, aye, perhaps, many times increase their present income, by 
taking up life insurance soliciting. 

To the clerk, salesman, mechanic, etc., who now feels that his 
present salary is less than he is capable of earning, but all that his 
position is worth; in short, to the man who is ambitious, and willing to 
work, I say: “Wake up, get out of the rut, quit the time clock position 
and start in business for yourself with nothing to lose and everything 
to gain; for that is what life insurance soliciting means.” 

The life agent is as much in business for himself as the storekeeper 
or manufacturer, and he risks no capital, not even does he have rent 
to pay. The company furnishes office, desk room, stationery, etc., an 
unlimited market and no bad debts, his profits are all net. 

Would you enter one of the learned professions? Years of expen- 
sive study, and months of waiting for clients or patients precede 
revenue. In life insurance you begin to earn as soon as you begin to 
learn, and you are an expert with an established business long before 
you can even hang out your sign as a doctor or lawyer. Would you 
become a traveling salesman for a mercantile house? If so, both your 
market and your income are limited. You can only sell to the 
trade in your particular line; in life insurance every healthy man is a 
possible customer. A manufacturing plant can only produce a certain 
amount. A salesman may oversell the product and be taken off the 
road till the house can catch up. Not so in life insurance, the only 
limit to what an agent can make is his own ability, and it is the one 
business in which, the more your employer has to pay you, the better 
he is pleased. Your house may enter a trust and you will not be 
needed because competition has been eliminated, and customers must 
come to the producer. An impossible condition in life insurance. 

Hard times may come and you may lose your job just when it is 
hardest to get another. In life insurance there are no hard times. 
When such so-called periods overtake us, there is unemployed money 
which can be turned into life insurance, which would be used for 
other purposes in periods of great business activity. Many men are 
brought more fully to a realizing sense of the importance of life in- 
surance in-hard times than in good, by the object lesson of firms and 
individuals being saved from bankruptcy by the loan values on their 
policies. 

With bookkeeping and similar subordinate clerical positions I do 
not stop to make comparison. It would only be a waste of time, it 
would be like comparing the freedom of the eagle to the snail. 

You may ask why, if all this is true, is not the profession of life in- 
surance soliciting overcrowded? I answer, because of ignorance and 
prejudice. Few people realize that conditions in the life insurance 
business have greatly changed in the last few years. That instead of 
its being a sort of last resort for those who have failed in everything 
else, it is now a profession which is attracting to its ranks the highest 
order of character and ability, and the life agent who conducts him- 
self properly stands second to none in the social and business life of 
his community. More than that, he is often the guide, philosopher, 
and friend of many of his clients and of their widows and orphans, 
who are the direct beneficiaries of his efforts. I make the assertion 
without fear of contradiction, that the life insurance agents are directly 
responsible for the relief of more human suffering, mental and phy- 
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sical, than any other organization or influence whatsoever, and that 
by a long, long way. During the year 1906 the life insurance com- 
panies of this country paid to widows and orphans for death claims, 
$153,028,880. But for the life insurance solicitors, the men in the field, 
probably not more than ten per cent of this sum would have been 
paid out, for without the solicitation of the agent few men will volun- 
tarily perform this first duty to their families. Picture, if you can, 
the good accomplished by this money in the channels through which 
it found its way. Picture, if you can, the economic results to this 
country, if the life insurance payments were suspended for one year. 
Then take off your hat to the men who have been responsible for all 
this good (the agents), and join their ranks, if you can measure up to 
their standards. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. C. H. PARKER. 





Life Insurance Companies Organized During 1907. 


Despite the large increase in the number of level premium com- 
panies in the five years ending with 1906, there were still more added 
during 1907. In fact, that year saw the creation of a new record, 
inasmuch as no less than thirty-four old-line organizations received 
licenses for the first time, their home offices being located in twenty- 
four different States. The two lists presented herewith show, first, 
the companies which actually commenced business during the past 
year, and, second, those now in process of organization: 


NEW COMPANIES LICENSED IN 1907. 











Name and Location. 5 Capital. 
Anchor Life Insurance Company, Indianapoiis, Ind $50,000 
Central Life Insurance Company, Ottawa, [Il........ 100,000 
Central Life Insurance Company, Fort Scott, Kan...............seeeeee Mutual 
Cleveland Life Insurance Company, Cleveland, Ohio................... 125,000 
Commercial Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl...................0 100,000 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, Fort Smith, Ark............ 100,000 
Conservative Life Insurance Company, Wheeling, W. Va............-+ 500,000 
Conservative Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, Ore......... Mutual 
Continental Life Insurance Company, Wilmington, Del............... 00,000 
<astern Life Assurance Company of Virginia, Onancock, Va 25,000 
Eastern Life Insurance Company, New York...............eceee0 : 100,000 
Economic Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa 115,000 
First National Life Assurance Society of America, Walla Walla, Wash 155,000 
Great Western Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo............ 100,000 
Independent Life Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn................ 100,000 
Indiana National Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind......... 100,000 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company, Louisville, Ky............... 250,000 
Liberty Life Insurance Company, New York...........se.ccccsescccccce 100,000 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, Raleigh, N. C........... 250,000 
Michigan State Life Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich................ 100,000 
North American Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. 200,000 
Northern Assurance Company, Detroit, Mich.................. 100,000 
Occidental Life Insurance Company, Albuquerque, N. M 100,000 
Old Colony Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl................0e0008 100,000 
Peoples Life Insurance Company, Frankfort, Ind...................... Mutual 
Pioneer Life Insurance Company of North Dakota, Fargo, N. D..... 100,000 
Protective Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala..........!...... 100,000 
Puritan Life Insurance Company, Providence, R. I.................... 100,000 
Republic Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl........................ 100,000 
Rome Industrial Life Insurance Cnamener MO at. Shee Seema esau. 100,000 
South Bend Life Insurance Company, South Bend, Ind................ Mutual 
St. Louis National Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo........... 4 
Western Mutual Life Insurance Company, Council Bluffs, Ia......... Mutual 
Western Reserve Life Insurance Company, Muncie, Ind............... Mutual 


COMPANIES IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION. 


Alabama National Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
American Citizens Life Insurance Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
American National Life Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Capitol Life Insurance Compahy of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, Baltimore. Md. 
Cumberland Life Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
Dixie Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
First Savings Bank Life Insurance Company, Rock Island, III. 
Great Eastern Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Georgia Life Insurance Company, Athens, Ga. 
Imperial Life Insurance Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Indiana Industrial Life Insurance Company, Terre Haute. 
Iowa Life Insurance Company, Waterloo, Ia.-: 
Kansas State Life Insurance Company, Topeka, Kan. 
Mississippi Valley Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mutual Direct Life Assurance Society, Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Life Insurance Company, Aberdeen, S. D. 
*Peoria Life Insurance Company, Peoria, Il. 
Pioneer Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prarie State Life Insurance Company, Mattoon, III. 
Progressive Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 
ns City Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Ps: 

ritan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, Il. 
Standard Life Insurance Company of America, Camden, N. J. 
Standard Life Insurance Company of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tennessee Life Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
Union Life and Trust Company, Muskogee, Okla. 
Union Life Insurance Company, Madison, Ind. 
Union Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo. | 
Union National Life Insurance Company of America, Dover, Del. 


* Reorganization. 
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LIFE AGENTS SHOULD NOT PROCRASTINATE. 
Gather your prospects while you may, 
Old Time is still a flying. 
And those who make excuse to-day 
To-morrow may be dying. 





AN IMMEDIATE AND CONSTANT ESTATE, AND A CASH 
FUND FOR ONE’S LATER YEARS. 

Many men, especially those receiving regular salaries, find it 
difficult to save money to secure a competence for their old age. 
Probably most of them carry life insurance of some variety for the 
protection of their families; but perhaps some of them have not 
thought of making the cost of such protection contribute towards 
a saving fund for their own later years, in case the insurance is not 
matured by death. This process is, of course, only feasible in legal- 
reserve insurance, as the fraternal societies only supply temporary 
insurance, at best, at about the actual (increasing) mortality cost, 
plus expenses. 

Suppose an average man, 30 years of age and in good health, 
desires to secure to his family, in the event of his death, the sum of 
$15,000, and, in addition, to so arrange this protection (which can 
only be had by means of life insurance) that it will yield him a 
reasonable sum in cash at the age of 55 years. 


Pian I. 


If he bought $15,000 of term insurance for a period of 25 years his 
annual premium, at the low rate of $14.59 per $1000, would amount to 
$218.85 yearly, and to $5,471.25 in the entire period. It is scarcely 
likely that fraternal insurance could be obtained for 25 years at any 
less cost than this, so that it may be taken as the minimum ex- 
penditure necessary to be made for the desired protection. The 
term insurance, however, carries no cash value whatever. 


Puan II. 


The yearly outlay, if increased to $286.20, would purchase whole 
life insurance which would have a cash surrender value at the end of 
25 years of $5,184.15, the total premium payments having been but 
$7155, so that the additional investment of $67.35 per annum, or 
$1,683.75 in 25 years, yields a return of $5,184.15, or $3,500.40 more 
than the total additional premiums paid. 


Pian III. 


The premium-paying period could be limited to 20 years by an 
increase in the annual premium to $405.30, and the insurance would 
have a cash value of $8,492.25 at the termination of the 25-year 
period, the total payments having been $8,106. 


Pian IV. 


If a larger cash fund is desired at the end of the term, and the 
insured can afford an increase of $94.50 in yearly outlay, he can pro- 
cure $15,000 of 25-year endowment insurance for an annual pre- 


mium of $499.80 (payable during 25 years), which will guarantee 
him $15,000 in cash at the end of a quarter century, or his heirs the 
same amount in event of his prior death. Thus the payment during 
25 years of $7,023.75 in excess of the cost of term insurance results 
in the return of $15,000 in cash to the insured, if he is still living at 
the age of 55. 

Pian V. 

Suppose the prospective investor is now able to pay, say $521 per 
year, but would like to have his payments upon a gradually de- 
creasing scale, and would be content with a cash return to himself 
at the end of 25 years, of about $10,000. This could be accomplished 
by taking various kinds of policies, as follows: 











Amount 
of 
Insurance. Class of Insurance. Premiums. 
$1,000 10-payment, 25-yeur endowments. oo 5c in kee ccc twcctecatnecscive $61.42 
2,000 10-payment life.. aden ude s Kae pebkeiddsCadugaat tate 87.58 
Amount payable yearly for 10 years.................e.000-- $149. 00 
1,000 15-payment, Se Sa: acdapedde dadanbvvedsmadas "$45. 48 
3,000 15-payment life.. heeaawaae ais E 97.50 
Amount payable yearly for 15 years.............0.eseeeee- _$142 98 
6,000 20-payment life—Amount payable yearly for 20 years............. $162. 12 
2,000 25-year endowment—Amount payable yearly for 25 years.......... ~ $66 64 
=a 
These payments would work out as follows: 
$590.74. Veasly: for 16: yeatay totes coos isso eo ee oes cSisicnns or ndiicinnad” Se 
S71: 74 . Vemer for 3 Sette, GAM oo onc cn cancteewin dic secnsevegen casacdes = Ge 
29m: 76 Venste ton 8 seme, tte c 55s eos ie aa bw nrcwegawentéeeutde ~-ee 
Ce ee ee a re oe a ne er ey 333.20 
Total pesuiente.:...0. 25 Semel sec ds cee ncn . $8,543.10 
Cash value of insurance, end of 25 years 10,227.65 
Return over premiums paid. $1,684.55 


in addition to having been eee bo a quarter century! 


Pian VI. 
Another method of obtaining the $15,000 insurance during 25 years, 
with payments gradually diminishing, and entirely ceasing after the 
20th year, and with a return of $8,492.25 in cash, would be as shown 


below: 
Amount 
of 
Insurance. Class of Insurance. Premiums 
$5,000 10-payment life; annual payments during 10 years...............-. $218.95 
5,000 15-payment life: annual payments during 15 years..............--+- 162. 
5,000 20-payment life; annual payments during 20 years................. 135.10 
Total yearly premiums during first decade.................. $516.55 





The payments will be made thus: 


S5iG SE Weaate fir 10 sean Wal. nos. co ceciaseniew eb se eke ces Sahin onde 
S05 Gh Meanie toe & Wem, COCs = 255 iin oi co ene n cong tesecdawsnseaw ae 
4125; 30  Sessky ica ~ S years, Gal a 5. ies ic cicceiane 


Total payments..... . 20 years.. $7,329.00 
Cash value of insurance, end of 25. years... 8,492.25 
Return over premiums paid.. aie i ddde tbe eRe dy xin vee aa 


in addition to insurance : foe 3 25 years. 


By dividing the insurance into several different policies, the pay- 
ments can be arranged to fall due at such times during the year as 
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will best harmonize with the insured’s receipts and other disburse- 
ments, thus avoiding the additional interest charges incident to semi- 
annual or quarterly payments. The insured may also provide for the 
payment of the insurance, in the event of his death, in one sum, or 
in a limited number of annual instalments, or by continuous annual 
instalments, during the life of his beneficiary, and the contracts con- 
tain equitable loan values and provisions for the surrender of the 
insurance either for cash, extended insurance or paid-up insurance, 
in case the insured is compelled to alter his original plans. 

The following table presents in concrete, comparative form the 
salient features of the six plans above outlined: 


$15,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE TAKEN AT AGE 30. 

















Plan number..... Reena te I. Il. III. 
‘ Ordinary | 20-Payment 
Class of insurance................. Term. Life. | Life. 








| No. | Amount. | No. | Amount. | No. | Amount. 









































Annual premium payments.......... 25 } $218.85 25 | $286.20 | 20 | $405.30 
Total premium payments........... $5,471.25 $7,155.00 $8,106.00 
Cash value, end of 25 years........ None 5,184.15 8,492.25 
Return over premiums, with 25 years’ 
MONIES 5 6i.s ine sca bese evaesees —$5,471.25 —$1,970.85 $386.25 
| (—Net outlay.) (—Net outlay.) 
Le ee ene IV. V. wi. 
| Limited 
25-Year | Payment and 10, 15 and 20 
Class of insurance.................| Endowment. | Endowment. | Payment Life. 
No. | Amount. No. | Amount. | No. | Amount. 
Annual premium payments.........| 25 $499.80 | 10 $520.74 | 10 $516.55 
| § 371.74 5 297.60 
| § 228.76 5 135.10 
| & 66.64 | 
Total premium payments...........| $12,495.00 | $8,543. 10 $7,329.00 
Cash value, end of 25 years........ 15,000.00 10,227.65 8,492.25 
Return over premiums, with 25 years’ 
MIU BN cvs se-daiswceas ceca ee $2,505.00 | $1,684.55 $1,163.25 
| ° 











Money paid for bonds at par, if paid as life insurance premiums, 
will add many times the value of the bonds to the estate. 





“TORTOISE” AND THE ORDINARY 
“HARE!” 

How many solicitors in the ordinary branch of the life insurance 
business ever ask themselves the question: ‘How does my regular, 
week-in-and-week-out work compare with that of the average indus- 
trial agent in the number of hours given to it and in the number of 
calls made daily?” Possibly, one-tenth of one per cent—that is to 
say, one in a thousand—of the men who write ordinary business may 
have given so much as a moment's thought to that comparison of 
their habits and methods with those of the workers at the industrial 
end of the business, but we very seriously doubt it. Suppose the 
ordinary agent was seriously to put that question to himself, honestly 
answer it for his own information, and then make up his mind to 
follow for a month or so the example of painstaking, plodding, per- 
sistence set for him by his industrial brethren. What would the 
effect of such a mental process be? Unless we are very much mis- 
taken, it would at least mean the doubling of the amount of business 
which he had been accustomed to write in that same number of 
weeks or months. 

There are certain radical differences in the classes of persons can- 
vassed by the industrial and ordinary agents, the conditions and en- 
vironments under which the two divisions of the army of life insur- 
ance agents work are materially different, and of course the ordinary 
agent could not be expected to canvass anything like as many people 
as would an active industrial agent in the course of a single day’s 
work. But, the vital point of the industrial canvasser’s example is 
the method of his work, not the mere number of people whom he 
sees, or tries to see. His business is somewhat like that of the notion 
counter in a big dry goods store, as the goods he has to sell bring in 
only pennies, instead of dollars, on the individual sale, and it is 
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therefore necessary to make a great many sales in order to make the 
business pay. If he did not so know when he started in, he soon 
finds that he must keep everlastingly at it if he is going to make a 
living and achieve real success in that field of work. The same rule 
applies to ordinary agents, but thousands of them still have that 
lesson to learn. 

It is a great pity that one of the cardinal principles governing the 
work of all industrial agents cannot be transplanted to the ordinary 
end of the life insurance business, namely, the inviolable rule that the 
agent must replace every one of his lapsed risks with two new risks, 
or with a new risk at a larger premium, before he can add a penny 
to his commission account. In the case of the ordinary agent, the 
lapsing of a policy on which he was drawing a renewal commission, 
of course means that his comparatively small renewal interest in that 
policy terminates, but he nevertheless receives the much larger first- 
year commission on the next policy he writes and delivers, and, unless 
the lapsed policy was an unusually large one, the agent very rarely 
bothers himself to any great extent about trying to restore it. Had 
the lapsing of the old policy meant that no first-year commission 
would be coming to the agent until after the lapsed risk had been re- 
placed by him, not only would he probably work twice as hard, but 
he would also have much more care about the probable permanence 
of the business placed by him on his company’s books. 

Right here, in the two points above named, is the secret of the 
continuous performance like persistence of the industrial agent; in 
the first place, the commission on each individual risk is so small 
that the agent must write a lot of them to make a bare living; in the 
second place, he must replace each risk which lapses with a new one 
before he can again begin earning commissions. Consequently, he 
is continually in the position of the man who had caught hold of the 
mad bull’s tail; he might be perfectly willing, in fact, like to, let go— 
or let up—but he doesn’t dare. He therefore hangs on, day in and 
day out; has no opportunity to haul off and “rest,” because he has 
just booked a big commission on some single large policy, and 
thereby sets an example which the ordinary agent would do well to 
follow. To be sure, there are some ordinary agents who do peg 
away at their work just as persistently as does the industrial agent, 
but there are mighty few ordinary solicitors who could honestly 
plead guilty to this soft impeachment. 





A man must love the work to be eminently successful. 





THE RELATION OF HABIT TO SOLICITING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT, 


In one of the many plots which he was accustomed to put in one 
story, Charles Dickens once succeeded in bringing two of the charac- 
ters into violent collision. Eugene Wrayburn, an idle, insolent and 
vacillating attorney, spent a great deal of his time in company with 
Lizzie Hexam. Socially, Wrayburn belonged to a higher class than 
Lizzie, and even if he had been an energetic money-maker, instead of 
a poverty-stricken idler, he would have found it difficult to marry out 
of his class. Nevertheless, he could not resist the primrose path of 
dalliance, and thrust his attentions upon Lizzie so persistently that 
he angered one Bradley Headstone, a school teacher of Lizzie’s own 
status, who really loved her. 

Headstone had a fierce and implacable temper which constantly 
escaped his control, and it irritated him almost to frenzy to look 
upon the careless, but persistent, attentions of Wrayburn. As the 
school teacher of Lizzie’s brother, he took it upon himself to act as 
her protector also, and he repeatedly warned Wrayburn to desist, 
but Wrayburn replied with studied insults, and the conditions of a 
tragedy gradually accumulated. Finally, Lizzie fled from both of 
her lovers, but Wrayburn, who was ingenious when he chose to 
exert himself, began a search for her, and ultimately found her. In 
the meantime he was constantly watched and pursued by Headstone, 
and it gratified him to lead the schoolmaster on many a wild goose 
chase. At length, Headstone’s patience was rewarded, and he fed 
his anger by viewing Lizzie in Wrayburn’s company. A little later 
and in a convenient locality he nearly beat Wrayburn to death witk 
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a club, but Lizzie happened opportunely to find him in the river, and, 
being skilled in rough work, carried him in a boat to the doctor. He 
recovered and married her, and Headstone ultimately disposed of 
himself through the simple method of suicide. 

Because of the fact that Headstone pursued Wrayburn for weeks, 
neglected his work, lost sleep, ground his teeth at every step, and 
seemingly made a careful spiritual preparation for the crime, Dickens 
made the general statement that a man always struggles toward a 
crime, and not against it. Drawing his arguments wholly from such 
a complication as he had created, Dickens was justified in his con- 
clusion, but, after all, it shows but one view of the matter, and, as 
I am trying to lead up to some practical suggestions for life insur- 
ance solicitors, I will consider this proposition of Dickens’ for a 
moment from another standpoint. 

In the first place, it would not be true at all that a practiced crimi- 
nal, and especially one who descended from a long line of criminals, 
would have to struggle toward a crime. Such reasoning as this 
would soon convince us that there is nothing either in training or 
hereditary tendencies, and that the thing we call habit is a delusion. 
Of course, Bradley Headstone had to struggle because crime was new 
to him. He had been born of fairly good parents; had worked hard 
for an education, and with a little more balance in his nature would 
have achieved some reputation in a legitimate calling. He had no 
experience and no natural tendency toward crime, and was com- 
pelled to struggle toward it. But, if the civilization he lived in had 
been such that he might have been free to continue to commit 
crimes, he would have acquired a habit, and would have found it 
easier to be a criminal than to be anything else. 


STRUGGLE Towarp New EXPERIENCES. 


Again, if he could have committed two or three crimes and then 
experienced a loathing for his acts, he then would have resisted his 
inclination to evil, and would have been compelled to struggle toward 
a reformation. When I was a boy I had an anxiety to learn to 
smoke, but tobacco made me fearfully sick, and I made but little 
progress in the direction of this not very high ambition. Neverthe- 
less, I continued to struggle toward it, and, after numerous failures 
and sicknesses, I finally could burn up a cigar or two every day 
without being compelled to go to bed. I then did not need to 
struggle any longer, and in two or three years of constant practice 
I became so expert that I could occasionally consume fifteen cigars 
in a day. However, there came a time when I fearec that smoking 
injured me, and I struggled to give it up. A hundred times, I sup- 
pose, I destroyed pipes and threw away cigars, only to purchase a 
new supply in twenty-four hours, and if Charles Dickens imagines 
that I did not struggle against this habit, why he has failed to learn 
much about human nature. I succeeded in calling a halt one day, 
however, and for twelve years the tobacco growers have been com- 
pelled to live without my support, but if I should take a fancy to 
begin smoking again I should again have to struggle. The simple 
point to this long, but I hope edifying argument, is, that we always 
have to struggle toward a new experience. We must struggle to 
acquire, and we must struggle to give up anything. We must wrestle 
to get hold of any habit, whether it is an active habit of smoking or a 
passive habit of doing without it. In other words, we start out in 
life with but a very few things that come to us naturally and that we 
do not have to make an effort to begin. A baby must learn to walk, 
and for years finds it a herculean task to get the slightest service out 
of its hands. 

As I have said, we must struggle toward any new experience: I 
can smoke, look after my office duties, buy food for my table, or do 
anything with comparative ease that I am accustomed to doing, but 
I have a repugnance to anything that requires study or experience. 
Personally, I find it something of a problem to buy a new hat. The 
styles change two or three times a year. In the spring the crown is 
as flat as a dishpan, and in the fall it is as high as a peck measure. 
As a result, I always fecl like a fool when I put one on for the first 
time, and I generally postpone buying a hat as long as I can because 
I dread the ordeal. This kind of an experience probably bothers me 
more than it does most persons, but everyone experiences some 
slight perplexity and discontent in making new purchases. If it is 
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a hard thing for a man to spend a few dollars for a hat, it is infinitely 
harder for him to make a contract to pay premiums for twenty years 
or for life on an insurance policy. Even when he is more or less 
willing, he has to struggle to get himself in this new attitude. A 
solicitor himself is more or less reluctant to apply for insurance or 
to add to his line. For years I have felt that I should carry more 
policies, and there is nothing that I am more sure of than that I 
will increase my protection at no distant date if I can pass a medical 
examination, but I keep postponing it. I allege to myself sometimes 
that my company is too strict; that I don’t like certain doctors; that 
I am in more urgent need of something else, etc., but the truth of the 
matter is, that since I write applications myself, no one solicits me, 
and I have fallen into the habit of getting along with the insurance I 
have. By myself I cannot overcome my lethargy, and I really ought 
to be attacked by a first-class solicitor for a good company. 

Now, no one is more keenly aware than I am that when a solicitor 
lives in the atmosphere of his own arguments all the time, he regards 
life insurance almost as the most remarkable thing on earth, and 
he wonders how men in general can be so dull and apathetic toward 
this great blessing. Well, as I have said, taking insurance, either the 
first time or afterward, is a new experience, and by the very law of 
his nature the applicant must struggle toward it. As I think I have 
sufficiently shown, he struggles toward everything that is outside of 
his usual experience, and the solicitor is not meeting with an excep- 
tional or peculiar experience when he finds himself resisted. I will 
admit that he meets with a larger quantity of obstacles than ordinary 
salesmen do, but all salesmen must in some measure overcome re- 
luctance. 

THE Force or Hasirt. 


What practical conclusions, then, follow from the premises I have 
announced? First, we may take it for granted that a man is most 
easily approached through those interests that are habitual to him. 
It is not always that he is thinking about profit or ambition or self- 
advancement. It is true that the word money has a magic sound, 
and it will penetrate almost any ear, but when a man listens to a 
proposition for advancing his pet enterprise it is the fact of his con- 
stant occupation with it rather than his mere love of gain which 
moves him most. If experience of human nature has any meaning at 
all it clearly teaches that John D. Rockefeller no longer works for 
gain, but because he cannot overcome the habit of making money. 
Money has had no meaning to him for years. He has tens of 
millions that he cannot spend with any satisfaction to himself, and 
his fortune is so great that he cannot even realize what it is. And 
yet I dare say that Rockefeller could still be interested in a proposi- 
tion to earn a few millions, and why? Simply because habit holds 
him like a slave. This should be borne especially in mind by solici- 
tors. Not that all men are frantic to make money, but simply that 
they are highly susceptible to anything that touches their daily habits. 
Suppose the following, which happens to be a real case: A Uni- 
tarian minister assumes a charge in a community to which his doc- 
trines are strange. Being engaged in the daily effort to build up a 
congregation of his own peculiar people, he naturally thinks it the 
most interesting and the most important work in the world. He is 
married to the daughter of a millionaire and has no children. His 
wife could go home to her father at any time, and as his income is 
not any too large, he carries less protection than is ordinarily sup- 
posed necessary in such a case. Even this he has probably taken in 
order to be able to say that he has insurance and as a kind of check 
to solicitors. Now, this man is not susceptible to any of the usual 
arguments in favor of life insurance, but, suppose it could be shown 
that if he applied for something like $10,000 or $20,000, his congrega- 
tion would immediately enlarge, and his organization would increase 
in prestige in the community. Is it to be doubted that he would 
turn a deaf ear to the proposition? I think not. 

Of course, life insurance will not build up churches, and so my 
Unitarian friend will probably worry along with the protection he 
has, but I chose the illustration because I wish the solicitor to realize 
forcibly that it is not merely the prospect of making money that 
appeals to most men. They are nearly always moved by something 
that will enlarge the scope of their daily occupations. For this 
reason, the general argument that life insurance means increased 
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credit at the bank, a better standing in the business community and 
an association with business men of the very first class will always 
appeal to business men. Not, I will say again, because it promises 
more money, but because it touches them on the most sensitive 
points. No solicitor can possibly fail if he will invariably find out 
what the prospect is most frequently occupied with, and tactfully 
demonstrate that life insurance will prosper this habitual activity. 

From what has preceded, it will be clear that men already insured 
in some company are the best prospects for life insurance. Oi 
course, when they have stationary incomes and are poor managers, 
what I have said would not apply, but a very large percentage of 
the world’s workers are slowly advancing, and when they have once 
taken life insurance, it is the beginning of a kind of habit, and they 
are more susceptible than uninsured men. The history of life in- 
surance in America verifies this statement. Only sixty years ago, 
say about the time when the fathers of the present generation were 
born, life insurance was hardly known in this country. I suppose 
the total assets then invested in life insurance would not equal the 
annual premiums received by a single first-class company to-day. 
One would have supposed that in fifty years every uninsured man 
would have been captured and agents would have nothing further to 
do, but, on the contrary, more insurance is now being written than 
ever. Hundreds of millions are written every year, and the end 
seems as far off as ever. It strikingly illustrates how men get into 
the habit of taking insurance and how easily they are influenced when 
once turned in a given direction. The solicitor should not forget 
this, in his search for applications. 





THE LARGE PRODUCER. 

He doesn’t linger anywhere unnecessarily. He gets all his little 
office chores done while another man is lingering over the news- 
paper. 

He has a plan all mapped out. 

You can tell him on the street—he’s the man that walks with his 
head erect, his chest bulging out with deep breaths of fresh air and 
his legs “getting there’ rather more rapidly than the pictures in a 
biograph. 

He hasn’t much use for an office chair. He likes the streak of 
asphalt that leads to his prospect better. 

He is not put off by the announcement of the door official that 
“Mr. Blank is too busy to see you at present.” He'll get in any- 
how. 

He doesn’t make many miss-shots. What he says is to the point. 

He’s a stiff proposition to competitors, because he always ‘gets 
there first,” and secures the business while they are planning how 
they will go about it. 

He makes everybody wake up by the vigor and ability and en- 
thusiasm that he carries about with him. 

He begins each day with action. He is thorough. He knows 
how. 

He doesn’t tell you that he would have gone faster if he had not 
dissipated a bit last night. Last night he was thinking about to-day 
and its responsibilities; so he conserved his energies. 

He is always turning up new prospects. 


BORROWING ON SMALL POLICIES. 


Men who are able to carry and pay for from $10,000 to say $250,000 
or more of life insurance can borrow on it, even to the full limit, 
with good prospect of repaying the loan when business conditions have 
improved, and thus restore their protection. 

But people who are able to carry only from $1000 to $5000 of in- 
surance, do so, usually, at the expense of more or less economy and 
self-sacrifice. When things come hard, and there is a more or less 
urgent demand for money, the temptation is great to borrow. 

The agent should dissuade his clients, of this class, from borrowing 
on their policies, for with most small policyholders it would be next 
to impossible to replace the loan. They will have to continue to pay 
the premiums, they must pay interest, the ultimate result being, in 
the case of this class of insurers, that they become discouraged at 
their inability to replace the amount and restore the protection, to 
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the detriment of the company and the general business of life in- 
surance, 





LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS FOR 1907. 


The following statements of life insurance companies for the year 1907 
have been made public thus far this year. Corresponding figures for 
1906 are given in parenthesis: 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia—Ledger assets, $14,798,878 ($12,410,638) ; 
surplus, $753,426 ($1,207,408); premium income, $4,350,426 ($4,206,255); 
interest and rents, $724,196 ($532,143); payments to policyholders, $1,- 
666,363 ($1,557,142); insurance in force, $119,452,264 ($118,143,518); increase 
in amount in force, $1,308,746 ($3,255,317). 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Premiums, $572,503 ($450,169); 
total income, $609,915 ($468,598); paid policyholders, $142,506 ($101,499); 
assets, $909,507 ($680,842); surplus, $146,876 ($131,784). 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond—Premium receipts, 
$2,321,855 ($2,098,370); total income, $2,484,746 ($2,218,551); paid policy- 
holders, $770,086 ($690,199); assets, $3,555,772 ($2,938,289); surplus, $525,- 
464 ($502,093); insurance in force, including industrial, 481,100 policies 
for $60,492,101 (443,551 for $54,507,580); increase in amount in force, $5,- 
984,521 ($5,486,304). 

National Life of Vermont, Montpelier—Premiums and annuities, $5,- 
922,753 ($6,139,117); interest, rents, etc., $1,752,712 ($1,616,153); total in- 
come, $7,675,465 ($7,755,280); paid for death claims, $1,634,689 ($1,493,519); 
dividends, $222,386 ($228,750); annuities, $258,130 ($215,928); matured en- 
dowments, $483,212 ($444,243); surrenders, $763,238 ($710,930); total pay- 
ments to policyholders, $3,361,655 ($3,088,369); income saved, $3,130,326 
($3,151,390); assets, $37,510,213 ($40,354,241); surplus, $4,614,232 ($4,223,- 
127); new business, $16,919,658 ($22,082,272); insurance in force. $151,- 
779,281 ($148,797,787); increase in amount in force, $2,981,494 ($6,747,809). 

New York Life, New York—New premiums, excluding annuities, $5,- 
404,561 ($7,206,824); renewal premiums, $73,457,564 ($73,932,350); interest 
and rents, $21,426,358 ($17,498,583); all other income, $1,869,818 ($2,264,- 
422); total income, $102,158,301 ($100,902,179); paid policyholders, $48,- 
048,867 ($44,971,418); total expenses, $11,166,909 ($14,092,394); assets, 
$494,408,808 ($474,567,673); statutory reserves, $432,872,357 ($404,642,287); 
additional reserves, $41,059,709 ($34,208,312); contingency reserves, $11,- 
097,798 ($21,817,557); new business paid for, $135,799,659 ($167,531,112); 
insurance in force, 982,448 policies for $2,005,341,184 (993,630 for $2,029,- 
605,718); decrease in amount in force, $24,264,534 ($31,988,168). 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust—Assets, $4,484,406 ($4,123,507); surplus $800,- 
831 ($716,778); income, $1,336,554 ($740,250). 

Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia—Premiums and annuities, $7,- 
440,373 (7,170,937); interest, rents, etc., $2,997,974 ($2,672,404); total in- 
come, $10,438,347 ($9,848,341); death losses paid, $2,062,352 ($1,709,058); 
matured endowments, $2,415,618 ($2,028,523); annuities paid, $140,587 
($128,398); dividends to policyholders, $1,085,890 ($1,256,031); assets, $61,- 
033,582 ($61,639,558); surplus, $4,831,064 ($8,505,534); new business, 7745 
policies for $20,702,833 (7658 for $21,114,147); insurance in force, 72,011 
policies for $194,941,827 (68,603 for $187,670,839); increase in amount in 
force, $7,270,988 ($9,892,091). 

Southern States Mutual, Charleston, W. Va.—Assets, $331,220 ($304,- 
104); surplus, $285,883 ($291,670); insurance in force, $2,447,565 ($1,076,- 
0600); increase in amount in force, $1,371,565 ($1,076,000). 

The following reports of new business writings on the paid-for basis 
during 1907 have been reported: A®tna Life, $25,000,000; American Cen- 
tral, $6,000,000; American National, Tex., $9,700,000; American National, 
Va., $2,200,000; Baltimore Life (ordinary only), $756,105; Berkshire Life, 
$5,060,000; Boston Mutual, $16,800,000; Cedar Rapids (new company), 
$600,000; Central of Iowa, $3,500,000; Central of Illinois, $2,500,000; Cen- 
tral of Kansas (new company), $1,700,000; Citizens, $9,500,000; Colonial 
(ordinary only), $1,370,000; Columbia, $1,530,000; Commercial of Illinois 
(new company), $3,250,000; Commercial of Indiana, $1,000,000; Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (ordinary only), $3,000,000; Connecticut General, 
$5,000,000; Connecticut Mutual, $10,000,000; Dakota Mutual, $2,018,000; 
Equitable, New York, $75,000,000; Equitable of Iowa, $5,700,000; Federal, 
$5,000,000; Fidelity Mutual, $15,500,000; Fort Worth Life, $1,000,000; 
Florida Life, $2,030,000; Franklin Life, $5,000,000; Germania Life, $12,- 
500,000; Great Western, $27,000,000; Guarantee Life, $4,000,000; Guardian 
Life, $1,000,000; Home, New York, $7,750,000; Illinois Life, $9,000,000; 
Inter-Southern (new company), $1,700,000; Intermediate, $2,350,000; John 
Hancock (ordinary only), $25,500,000; Kansas City, $6,500,000; Keystone 
(ordinary only), $300,000; Lafayette Life, $756,100; Lamar Mutual, $1,- 
300,000; Life Insurance Company of Virginia (ordinary only), $1,750,000; 
Lincoln National, $600,000; Manhattan Life, $5,000,000; Majestic Life, 
$1,250,000; Meridian Life and Trust, $3,000,000; Metropolitan (ordinary 
only), $125,000,000; Michigan Mutual, $5,500,000; Midland Mutual, $1,- 
500,000; Midwest Life, $900,000; Mutual, New York, $45,000,000; Mutual 
Reserve, $2,025,000; National of Vermont, $18,107,111; National of United 
States of America, $13,500,000; New England, $16,000,000; New York Life, 
$155,799,659; Northern of Illinois, $2,500,000; Northern of Washington, 
$3,000,000; North State Mutual, $1,500,000; Northwestern Mutual, $102,- 
286,639; Northwestern National, $3,000,000; Oregon Life, $1,000,000; 
Occidental of California, $1,300,000; Occidental, New Mexico (new com- 
pany); $1,120,000; Pacific Mutual, $22,000,000; Penn Mutual, $82,700,000; 





dent Savings, $5,500,000; Puritan of Rhode Island (new company), $636,- 
500; Prudential (ordinary only), $80,000,000; Reliance Life, $5,800,000; 
Scandia Life, $1,000,000; Security Mutual, New York, $4,290,575; Security 
Mutual, Nebraska, $1,400,000; Security Life and Accident of North 
Carolina, $4,000,000; Security Life, Chicago, $7,000,000; South Atlantie, 
$3,200,000; Southeastern Life, $1,300,000; Southern Life and Trust, $1,- 
820,000; Southern States, West Virginia., $1,500,000; Southwestern Life, 





$3,500,000; State Mutual of Georgia, $23,457,644; Texas Life, $5,500,000; 
Travelers, $23,457,644; Union Central, $32,000,000; United States Annuity 
and Life, $2,500,000; United States Life, New York, $2,000,000; Volunteer 
State, $5,090,000; Washington Life, $3,750,000; Western and Southern 
(ordinary only), $1.635,000; West Coast (ordinary only), $2.270,000; 
Western Union, $3,400,000. 
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THE GREAT INCREASE OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


OR many reasons, the twelve-month which has just ended 
will long be remembered as an epochal year in the 
history of American life insurance, and by no means the least 
noteworthy of the many memorable insurance incidents of 
1907 was the unusually large number of new life insurance 
companies organized, capitalized and licensed on the legal 
reserve basis. All told, no less than thirty-four companies 
of this class were authorized to commence writing business, 
increasing the total number of regular life companies of Amer- 
ican parentage to 170 at the end of the year. And the real 
significance of this wholesale influx of new companies, per- 
haps, will be more fully appreciated when the man who pon- 
ders on the subject realizes that this launching of thirty-four 
companies in the last twelve months amounted to an increase 
of substantially twenty-five per cent in the total number of 
home life insurance companies actually doing business. 

Taking into account the fact that the oldest regular life 
company of this country was sixty-four years old on Febru- 
ary I last, and that only 137 other companies surviving on 
January 1 last had been established in all those sixty-four 
years, the licensing of no less than thirty-four new companies 
in the sixty-fifth year of American life insurance history 1s, 
to put it mildly, an incident decidedly worthy of note. In no 
previous year in the entire history of the business were so 
many new legal reserve companies organized and authorized 
to commence writing business. No semblance of a parallel 
for this life insurance achievement of 1907 could be found 
unless by looking back to the halcyon days of assessmentism 
when, thanks to the lack of statutory insistence on paid-up 
capital and other troublesome requirements, for a time as- 
‘sessment companies or associations bred with all the fecundity 
of rabbits. 

Obviously, 1907 was the year of years in the way of pro- 
ducing new life insurance companies. There can be no argu- 
ment on that score; the only room for disputation on the sub- 
ject is afforded by the natural questions as to the real causes 
for, and prospects of, the twenty-five per cent accession to the 
life insurance company ranks. On this score there doubtless 
will be a wide divergence of more or less expert opinion, but 
probably no thinking man will question this one conclusion, 
namely, that the extraordinary publicity given to life insur- 
ance by the New York Legislative Investigation, and the re- 
sultant investigations by other States, was primarily responsi- 


ble for the launching of new companies by the score. Yes, 
“by the score,” for in the year of the New York investiga- 
tion there was a net gain of nineteen in the number of legal 
reserve companies authorized, in 1906 a net gain of twenty- 
six companies was made, and in 1907 the net gain was thirty- 
two, thus footing up a net gain of seventy-seven, or nearly 
eighty-three per cent, in the total number of companies in the 
last three years. 

Practically every one of these seventy-seven new companies 
has appeared on the scene since the internal dissensions in 
the Equitable Life attracted widespread attention to the sub- 
ject of life insurance, and incidentally to the enormous magni- 
tude of its aggregate income and assets. The figures which 
were constantly bobbing up in the discussion were of suffi- 
cient size to command the attention of millions of Americans . 
who, perhaps, had never before seriously thought of the ex- 
tent of life insurance operations. Among these millions of 
surprised observers doubtless were hundreds of capitalists 
and would-be capitalists, or organizers, and hence interest- 
ing capital in the organization of companies in a field which 
had just been so extensively advertised was naturally very 
much easier than at any previous time in the history of the 
business. In so far as organizing work on these lines was 
concerned, the field for organizers was almost as fertile as 
was that of the promoters of every conceivable form of gold- 
mining venture in the early 50’s, when all the world was 
eagerly discussing the boundless possibilities of the discovery 
of gold in California. 

There doubtless, in the wave of life insurance publicity 
which has swept across the United States for the last three 
years, is to be found the fundamental reason for the eighty- 
three per cent increase in the number of licensed life com- 
panies in 1905-7. Evidently, the hundreds of meri who have 
put up the necessary capital for the seventy-seven new com- 
panies have been sufficiently impressed by the magnitude of 
the previously existing companies to believe that they, too, 
might personally profit by the widespread demand for life 
insurance protection. In arriving at this conclusion they were ° 
somewhat hastened by the efforts of former life insurance 
agents and other promoters, whose business it was, as that 
moulder of sentiment, Lemuel E. Quigg, would put it, “to 
accelerate public opinion,” and now it only remains for time 
to determine just how well founded was the faith that was 
in the men who put up the money. Undoubtedly many of the 
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new companies, with workable plans before them and the 
right men behind them, will make positions for themselves 
in the life insurance field and prove their right to live. Some 
of the new companies, for one reason or other, of course will 
go to the wall; only time can tell which are the chosen ones. 
But, whatever the number, or percentage, of the survivors 
may prove to be, this much is certain: 1907 unquestionably 
ranks as the banner year’of American life insurance history 
in so far as the evolution and actual launching of new com- 
panies are concerned. And in all probability many a year will 
pass before its record is equaled. 





Did anyone ever hear a man’s heirs complain that his insurance had 
cost too much or wish he had invested the premiums otherwise? 
No; at least, not after he was dead. 





“THE JAUNDICED EYE.” 


Under the admirably descriptive heading which we have quoted, 
one of the foremost literary journals of this country, The Dial, of 
Chicago, editorially leads its current issue with a thoughtful review 
of the present epidemic of literary muck-raking which is at once 
scholarly and dispassionate and worthy of a careful reading at the 
hands of the insurance community. To be sure, as The Dial specifi- 
cally states, ‘it is of the novelists that we wish particularly to speak,” 
but we can conceive of no broader and no more precise summary of 
the far-reaching dangers of the recent hysterical attacks on American 
life insurance than is presented in these words by our literary con- 
temporary: ‘Our chief danger will be found in the spirit of reck- 
lessness, for the eagerness of unbalanced reformers for immediate 
results is likely to destroy the good with the bad, and to set back our 
civilization in the very name of progress.” Not even that excep- 
tionally qualified spokesman for the life insurance business, Darwin 
P. Kingsley—whose recent addresses have attracted so much atten- 
tion—could more sweepingly or more concisely have pictured the 
real peril of the times. 

At least one of the flood of supposedly reformatory novels of the 
last year or so, which we have in mind, was an obvious attempt to 
crowd its way into the money-making ranks of “the best sellers” by 
concentrating its fire on the life insurance business, and, for all we 
know to the contrary, it may have been that particular product of 
muck-raking sensationalism which inspired this striking paragraph in 
The Dial: 

The exploitation of dishonesty in business and financial affairs (with 
the strong implication that nothing but dishonesty is to be found in 
those quarters) has now for several years been a favorite theme of the 
novelists, who explain the inner workings of bank and railway and in- 
surance corporations, of market manipulators and of industrial estab- 
lishments, with a thoroughness that quite convinces the average reader 
that the real thing is under his observation. It is particularly noble of 
these novelists thus to waste themselves upon precept when they might 
be enjoyed in practice, for even the profits accruing from a “‘best seller’ 
are trifling in comparison with the profits of the enterprises under their 
consideration, and it is quite evident that commercial success would be 
in their grasp if only they cared to reach for it. No one so familiar with 
the ways of thievery could fail to hold his own in the game of wits which 
these writers assume all business to be. 

There is a cultured touch of satire and reproach in that paragraph 
which would make scores of our novelists and magazine contributors 
and editorial writers blush for shame, were not blushing a practice 
with which they are quite as unfamiliar as with the real principles 
and practices of the vast business interests which they are always 
ready to have “butcher’d to make a Roman holiday’—and, inci- 
dentally, to pick up a few tainted literary dollars. But The Dial does 
more than merely pass ironical sentence on these literary parasites on 
the body politic, thus pointing out the inevitable results of the present 
era of sensational journalism and sensational novel making: 

All this muck-raking has two unfortunate consequences. It presents, 
as a whole, a picture of our national life that is absolutely untypical, 
however exactly an occasional instance may exemplify it. The foreign 
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observer, reading of this welter of corruption and crime in which our 
novelists so delightedly plunge us, gets an impression as false as that 
which we, for example, get of French life from the study of modern 
French fiction. Taking a more practical view of this consequence, it 
may be remarked that the foreigner, reading a lurid account of our 
meat-packing industry, renounces our steaks and sausages; reading of 
our insurance ‘‘grafters,’’ he cancels his policies in American companies, 
and reading of our piratical railway financiers, he dumps his stocks on 
the market. The other consequence, and the more serious of the two, 
is that the novelists who thus lend themselves to sensationalism are 
deliberately putting themselves into alliance with the yellow journalism 
which is our chief national disgrace, and are fomenting the evil pas- 
sions of greed and envy which already show ominous signs of breaking 
bounds and sweeping away the old landmarks of law and justice. 

There is nothing that we more need as a nation than a stout re- 
affirmation of the first principles of individualism, a substitution of 
clear vision for the present jaundiced gaze of too many among us, and 
a new realization of the fact that reforms made by precipitation or 
violence are apt to cost more than they are worth. 

Every one of the quoted sentences applies to the public attitude 
toward American life insurance for the last two or three years, and 
pity ’tis that some such calm bit of caution from so thoroughly un- 
biased a spokesman could not have reached the eyes of every one of 
the thousands of misguided men who short-sightedly surrendered or 
Japsed their life insurance policies under the malign influence of a 
very different style of journalism, and also called to the attention of 
all the lawmakers who have been tinkering with the insurance codes 
in so many States. 





A FIRST-CLASS SUBJECT. 

The writer happened to step into the general agency offices of one 
of the prominent life companies a few days ago, just as his friend, a 
special agent, was concluding a conversation over the telephone with 
some one, evidently to his (the agent’s) satisfaction, for he hung up 
the receiver with a smile lurking on his face. : 

“The man I was talking to,” said the special, “is one of our policy- 
holders, and he called up the office to make the indisputable state- 
ment that the Twenty-third Mutual pays larger dividends than our 
company does.” : 

“That is very true, I replied,” said the agent, “but our company does 
things that we think are very much more important. Do you want 
Mr. A. (the general agent) to call upon you, and talk it over?” 

To this the insured one replied: “No, for he would only smooth me 
over.” ; 

There is nothing particularly significant about the above-rehearsed, 
bare conversation over the telephone, but it brings us to the point. 

The agent described this man as a prosperous business man, who 
is sharp and shrewd, who believes in insurance and prides himself on 
his knowledge of the subject. He hunts around, talks with agents, 
culls life insurance literature and reports, and loves to pose before his 
associates and acquaintances as a profound expounder of the in- 
tricacies of insurance and other forms of investment. 

“He is perfectly satisfied with our policy,” continued the special, 
“and he knows that he has a good policy; but he just wanted to let 
us know that he is keen to his own interests, and, perhaps, get a new 
point with which to astonish his circle of acquaintances. Now, this 
man is a first-class subject for a life agent, simply because he takes an 
interest, believes in insurance, and because he has really familiarized 
himself with the subject sufficiently to make himself an intelligent and 
receptive listener to a proposition. I can go to him with a new and 
attractive contract, and feel that I am showing my samples to some 
purpose. 





SOME PECULIAR INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 
Our foreign exchanges are responsible for the statements given below. 
American companies have not yet, we believe, undertaken any such 
speculative ventures: 


It is now possible in England for artists and authors to insure their 
work against failure. The manager of a London insurance company re- 
cently said that most of the companies were prepared to accept risks 
which, a short time ago, would have been considered ridiculous. Under 


policies now obtainable, insurance can be obtained by an author that 
his latest book will sell to a given number of copies; a playwright that 
his drama will not be taken off the stage through failure before a 
stipulated number of performances; a painter that his canvas will be 
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accepted by the Paris Salon or the Royal Academy, or will be sold 
within a time agreed upon; a composer that his song will be a success; 
a golfer that he will be relieved of financial responsibility if he hits or 
injures his caddie. ‘‘Of course,’’ said the insurance man, ‘‘we will not 
issue a policy if the risk is obviously too great. An author, artist or 
playwright would have to be of established reputation. Sir A. Conan 
Doyle and Mr. Kipling could obtain a policy insuring that any book they 
wrote would have a sale running into hundreds of thousands of copies. 
Mr. Pinero, as a playwright, would be similarly insured. It is said that 
Lena Cavalleri, the grand opera singer, has insured her larynx for 
$50,000, her insurable interest being the fact that her fortune lies in the 
flexible throat which produces those high notes of her stock in trade. 
Paderewski is said to have a policy of $45,000 on his hands, and that La 
Belle Otero, the dancer, has insured her feet at the figures of $150,000— 
or $15,000 on each toe. Ian Kubelik, the famous violinist, carries a 
policy of $50,000 on his fingers. 





THE LACK OF CAPITAL. 


Overshadowing all purely technical calculations as to the value of 
human life is the hard, cold, cruel fact that the man who dies without 
having accumulated capital often leaves his family in need—in fact, pute 
them back a century or so in the struggle of civilized men to secure a 
place upon which to stand and a lever with which to work. They are 
worse off, in comparison with others, than were the early settlers of the 
country—when poverty was the common lot. It dooms them for a time 
to be servants of those who have accumulated capital. 

Life insurance affords protection to the family against the premature 
death of the chief wage-earner, protection to the growing estate which 
must often be mortgaged for want of capital, and protection to the old 
age of the insurer by the savings and increase which an insurance pol- 
icy affords. It is the only way a man can capitalize his prospects—his 
youth, his energy, his skill and his small yearly savings—and have the 
capital available when it shall prove most needed.—News Letterette. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY STATEMENTS FOR 1907. 


The following statements of life insurance companies for the year 
1907 have been made public during the past two weeks. Corresponding 
figures for 1906 are given in parentheses: 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb.—Income saved, $464,965 ($409,275); assets, 
$2,221,354 ($1,749,064); surplus, $475,641 ($396,035); new business, $5,018,- 
795 ($4,414,256); insurance in force, $21,796,330 ($19,295,797); increase in 
amount in force, $2,500,533 ($1,829,707). 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.—Premiums, $2,556,453 ($2,575,571); 
total income, $3,353,233 ($3,291,890); paid policyholders, $1,808,118 ($1,- 
679,046); income saved, $956,603 ($1,053,425); assets, $16,237,240 ($15,- 
583,836); surplus, $847,757 ($1,046,795); mew business, $3,849,709 ($4,- 
995,430); insurance in force, $64,910,790 ($65,208,767); decrease in amount 
in force, $297,977 (+$630,302). 

Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J.—Premiums, $711,554 ($640,028); claims 
paid, $213,185 ($179,932); assets, $988,457 ($846,411); surplus, $262,716 
($268,052); insurance in force, including industrial, $19,934,670 ($17,203,- 
083); increase in amount in force, $2,731,587 ($1,717,570). 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn.—Premiums, $5,588,922 ($5,526,- 
594); total income, $8,713,115 ($8,145,477); death claims paid, $4,395,791 
($4,263,656); dividends, $1,196,187 ($1,153,828); other payments, $988,390 
($901,389); total to policyholders, $6,580,369 ($6,322,858); assets, $65,003,- 
271 ($66,437,957); surplus, $2,326,657 ($4,504,877); new business, $11,851,- 
991 ($10,556,217); insurance in force, $174,716,005 ($171,701,156); increase 
in amount in force, $3,014,849 ($2,288,373). 

Continental Life, Wilmington, Del.—(Organized in 1907)—Assets, 
$122,041; surplus, $120,311; new business, 105 policies for $308,000; insur- 
ance in force, 99 policies for $289,000; premiums, $10,588. 

Des Moines Life, Des Moines, Iowa.—Premiums, $812,483 ($753,932); 
admitted assets, $2,201,787 ($1,889,801); surplus, $326,999 ($260,494); in- 
surance in force, $24,762,902 ($23,963,184); increase in amount in force, 
$799,718 ($1,761,891). 

Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa.—Premiums, $1,239,909 ($1,- 
143,238); total income, $1,562,479 ($1,404,800); paid for death claims, $212,- 
407 ($141,719); endowments, $14,622 ($26,873); surrender values, $60,851 
($79,709); dividends to policyholders, $144,183 ($130,640); total to policy- 
holders, $432,063 ($378,940); income saved, $799,088 ($745,284); admitted 
assets, $6,666,604 ($5,611,843); surplus, $1,079,408 ($760,557); new busi- 
ness, 3983 policies for $5,860,431 (3594 for $5,327,734); insurance in force, 
24,887 policies for $34,854,322 (22,094 for $30,874,319); increase in amount 
in force, $3,980,003 ($3,374,157). 

Great Western Life, Kansas City, Mo.—(Organized in 1907)—Assets, 
$386,175; surplus, $231,302; new business, $27,000,000. 

Home Life, New York—Assets, $20,004,854 ($19,018,810); surplus, $769,- 
435 ($1,092,908); new business, $8,183,325 ($14,678,792); insurance in force, 
$86,193,296 ($86,113,559); increase in amount in force, $79,737 ($6,338,219). 

Manhattan Life, New York.—Assets, $20,165,796 ($19,565,449); surplus, 
$1,855,045 ($1.648,668); payments to policyholders, $1,854,491 ($1,680,299); 
new business, 1763 policies for $4,179,379 (4546 for $10,733,948); insurance 
in force, 33,857 policies for $69,066,914 (35,810 for $74,407,461); decrease in 
amount in force, $5,340,547 ($1,616,794). 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield—Premiums, $7,542,253 ($7,278,- 
541); total income, $9,661,054 ($9,245,858); death claims, $2,259,777 ($2,- 
179,917); endowments, $279,663 ($275,488); paid for surrenders, $627,186 
($610,737); dividends to policyholders, $1,151,014 ($1,074,500); total pay- 
ments to policyholders, $4,317,640 ($4,140,642); income saved, $3,808,949 
($3,672,413); assets, $45,839,547 ($43,487,906); surplus, $2,011,259 ($3,541,- 
946); new business, 19,378 policies for $22,832,280 (11,305 for $24,726,811); 
insurance in force, 96,365 policies for $215,946,050 (91,834 for $206,048,351); 
increase in amount in force, $9,897,699 ($10,990,101). 

Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.—Premiums, $16,664,430 ($15,706,915); 
total income, $21,667,692 ($20,434,289); paid for death claims, $5,407,700 
($5,098,584); endowments, $1,405,051 ($1,329,159); annuities, $168,435 
($162,955); surrenders, $1,915,032 ($1,659,012); dividends, $2,239,455 ($2,- 
122,452); total payments to policyholders, $11,135,673 ($10,372,162); in- 
come saved, $7,360,896 ($6,878,276); assets, $111,905,799 ($105,589,918); sur- 
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plus, $7,171,585 ($7,770,400); new business, 24,246 policies for $58,285,339 
(26,677 for $61,607,702); insurance in force, 191,632 policies for $450,- 
980,183 (180,377 for $422,200,906); increase in amount in force, $28,779,277 
($29,652,814). 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis.—Total income, $1,533,000 ($1,511,- 
000); death claims paid, $418,000 ($332,500); endowments, $239,000 ($80,- 
000); surrender values, $119,000 ($97,000); dividends, $11,000 ($5000); 
total to policyholders, $787,000 ($515,000); assets, $5,233,000 ($4,740,000); 
surplus, $150,000 ($101,500); new business, $4,000,000 ($2,400,000); insur- 
ance in force, $22,750,000 ($22,964,000); decrease in amount in force, $194,- 
000 ($7,155,000). 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia.—Assets, $1,248,163 ($900,841); surplus, 
$840,137 - ($769,288); death losses paid, $59,553 ($26,053); insurance in 
force, $18,075,197 ($17,439,516); increase in amount in force, $635,681 
($16,435,216). 

Royal Union Mutual, Des Moines.—Premiums, $608,177 ($566,178); total 
income, $711,234 ($664,728); paid policyholders, $245,099 ($175,821); in- 
come saved, $219,625 ($266,008); assets, $1,996,396 ($1,757,980); surplus, 
$196,891 ($178,713); new business, $3,546,718 ($3,273,706); insurance in 
force, $17,700,087 ($16,047,039); increase in amount in force, $1,653,048 
($876,935). 

South Atlantic, Richmond, Va.—Premiums, $148,608 ($116,387); total 
income, $175,467 ($129,425); income saved, $52,606 ($65,881); assets, $519,- 
455 ($449,770); surplus, $221,611 ($216,185); new business, $3,233,569 
($1,037,664); insurance in force, $5,809,947 ($3,669,366); increase in amount 
in force, $2,140,581 ($664,846). 

Southern States, Montgomery, Ala.—Income, $247,997 ($86,353); assets, 
$355,980 ($224,172); surplus, $167,734 ($166,847); new business, $4,688,500 
($2,296,000); insurance in force, $6,344,071 ($2,255,000); increase in 
amount in force, $4,089,071 ($2,255,000). 

State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.—Premiums, $4,528,762 ($4,462,093); 
total income, $5,923,868 ($5,744,241); death claims paid, $1,344,746 ($1,- 
254,733); dividends to policyholders, $584,729 ($549,416); other payments 
to policyholders, $1,055,894 ($973,753); total to policyholders, $2,985,369 
($2,777,903); income saved, $2,122,102 ($2,014,986); assets, $29,845,723 ($29,- 
138,062); surplus, $1,559,361 ($2,819,715); new business, 4294 policies for 
$11,364,037 (6464 for $16,079,471); insurance in force, 48,208 policies for 
$123,257,444 (47,397 for $121,009,950); increase in amount in force, $2,- 
247,494 ($6,585,989). 

Travelers, Hartford.—Al! departments, total assets, $56,468,344 ($53,- 
401,726); surplus, $5,004,949 (6,139,686); premium income, $14,466,785 
($13,251,578); total income, $17,306,634 ($15,728,730); payments to policy- 
holders, $6,927,256 ($6,234,418). Life department, premiums, $5,932,318 
($5,624,373 ; paid policyholders, $2,916,044 ($2,998,121); assets, $44,690,708 
($42,153,472); reserve funds, $43,297,798 ($39,644,211); new business paid 
for, 9161 policies for $23,457,660 (9214 for $21,726,254); insurance in force, 
$180,335,420 ($166,735,543); increase in amount in force, $13,599,877 ($11,- 
449,074). 





A FEW MINUTES WITH STAR WRITERS. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


I have around in various nooks and corners scores of talks on solicit- 
ing and numerous discussions of field problems, and it is my purpose 
in the present article to consider a few statements which have been 
made by what we may call the great solicitors. I shall take the liberty 
of adding some views of my own in each case, and it may be that the 
matter will expand so rapidly that I shall not be able to take up as 
many star writers as I had hoped. Sometimes I may speak of the 
solicitor under his real name, and at others may give him a fictitious 
name. 

First, I will examine what George Pick once said about the de- 
sirability of having extra policies issued when the chance of delivering 
them seems slight. For example, I write an applicant for $10,000 and 
collect the premium. I find him in a delightful state of mind, and, 
knowing that he can carry $25,000 or even $50,000, I urge him to per- 
mit the company to issue three additional policies for $5000 each with 
the understanding that he does not obligate himself in the least, and 
that if he chooses he may later put any one or all of the policies in 
force. I point out to him that I should like to be able to say for a few 
days that I have written his application for $25,000, and that he and 
I both will get advertising from it. Since the proposition looks so 
innocent he offers no objections, and the policies are issued. Judging 
by my own experience, I should say that five out of ten applicants will 
consent to the issue of additional policies under such conditions as I 
have described. Mr. Pick’s view is that this plan will succeed or fail 
according to the particular agent’s temperament. I confess that 
before reading his arguments I had not thought of it in that way. The 
practice has been so common in our agency and has seemed to give 
such satisfaction that I had supposed that it might be useful every- 
where, but I can see that Mr. Pick’s view is correct. A solicitor with 
a certain kind of temperament might in a very brief time accumulate 
twenty-five or fifty policies that he had no assurance of being able to 
deliver. Having advised his company to issue the extra policies, he 
might feel obligated to make every possible effort to deliver them, 
and, as.it is reasonable to assume that policyholders are not the most 
hopeful prospects immediately after they have applied and paid for all 
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they feel like carrying, he might find himself with a herculean task on 
his hands. A score of interviews might not result in the delivery of 
more than one policy, and he would undoubtedly become discouraged 
with such a small proportion of success. He would also be distracted 
from interviewing prospects who were nearly ready for new policies, 
and the plan of having extra policies issued without positive assurance 
of delivery might unfit him for any kind of soliciting. To the man 
who loves to complete things and complete one thing at a time, ten or 
fifteen undelivered policies on his hands would be ruinous. In accept- 
ing or rejecting any such suggestion, then, the solicitor should be 
thoroughly acquainted with his own temperament, and if undelivered 
policies worry him he should not permit them to accumulate. 

On the other hand, there is also something to be gained by the issue 
of additional policies, and as some solicitor of moderate experience may 
chance to’ read this article, I will offer a few considerations from an- 
other point of view. In the first place, some men—it would be unwise 
to estimate the per cent—are more or less obligated by anything they 
give their consent to. I belong to that class myself, and I almost 
never go into a store and examine goods until I am ready to buy. I 
despise to be troubled unnecessarily myself and I am unwilling to put 
others to useless trouble. For this reason, when a man can beguile me 
into making him trouble he is pretty certain to profit by it before he is 
If I positively do not want a thing then I will not consider 
it at all. There are plenty of men who possess a temperament similar 
to mine. If I doubted this I should feel lonely, and when the solicitor 
can do so without bringing worry upon himself he should attempt to 


through. 


obligate the conscientious applicant by inducing him to consent to an 
additional policy. The value of this may perhaps be better appre- 
ciated if I explain briefly how the matter presented itself to me upon 
one occasion when I wrote an applicant for his first policy. He came 
to my room at the hotel simply for an explanation. I gave it thor- 
oughly, and he decided upon the policy that he would take when he 
A few questions convinced me that he was not ready 


I sug- 


was ready. 
simply because he lacked a few dollars of the full premium. 
gested a note for the remainder of the premium, but he was horrified 
at the idea, and finally I urged that we write the application in order 
I gave him the most positive 
There 


that he might examine a real policy. 
assurance that this would not obligate him, and he consented. 
was a flaw in his understanding somewhere, however, for when the 
policy came he was surprised, and insisted that he had not intended to 
go that far. Nevertheless, since he had unintentionally given us 
trouble, he would put the policy in force, and he had no difficulty in 
raising the entire premium. 
Beginners are almost universally advised to write ‘applications 
upon approval, with the hope that the policies will be delivered, and if 
it is a good plan to write an application when the result is doubtful, it 
seems to me that it is also good in particular instances to have an 


extra policy issued, with the hope that it may be accepted. 


THE Morac SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


There is what I might call a moral side to the question, and a word 
or two from this point of view may not be superfluous. I know a very 
successful solicitor who is easily elated, but is also easily discouraged. 
If he can find even a very small excuse for hoping, it gives him 
strength and he is able to do good work, but with a wide prospect of 
For this 


reason, he aims to keep some kind of a plank under him at all times. 


nothing before him he is in a state of almost uselessness. 


With an application written and a policy issued he is as courageous and 
persistent as a whole kennel of bulldogs, but with no business in sight 
he is as timid as a lamb. It is a great stimulus to him to have extra 
policies issued. If the applicant pays for $10,000, but consents to 
apply for $15,000 more, the solicitor forgets without difficulty that the 
additional amount may not be taken. On the other hand, he feels, or 
pretends to feel, that the thing is a foregone conclusion, and that he 
has just as certainly written $25,000 as if he had the entire premium 
in his pocket. It is a common practice for him to have extra policies 
issued on an application, and he delivers a good per cent of this 
doubtful business. To use an old quotation, ‘‘Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind” as to what method is best suited to his 
particular temperament. 

One of the most successful solicitors in America, whom I prefer to 
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speak of as Rayde, was once asked what he should do if he had made 
an engagement and the prospect failed to keep it. He replied that if a 
large policy might be involved he would wait. He then described how 
upon one occasion he waited in a back room for over an hour and the 
prospect failed to appear. He then interviewed the stenographer and 
described the situation in such a way that she was worried. She was 
apparently zealous of her employer’s reputation, and was pained that 
anyone should think him careless about his engagements. Her feelings 
were considerably wrought up, and she evidently made her employer 
suspect that he had done a mean thing. At any rate, he put himself to 
the trouble of calling upon Rayde to make an explanation, and Rayde 
had no difficulty in securing a large application. He gives it as his 
opinion that he might not have won this business if he had not so 
conducted himself as to be able to put the prospect in the wrong, and 
as he was an honorable man, of course he was prompted to make 
amends. 

The danger which lies in nearly all these statements is that they may 
be too generally accepted. In many cases, it is undoubtedly an ad- 
vantage to the solicitor if a prospect can be made to do something of 
which he cannot be proud. A prospect once abused me soundly be- 
fore he had permitted me to make a full explanation, and after I had 
shown him that he was premature he was so humiliated that he 
listened as patiently as a saint, and finally gave his application with- 
out a murmur. I might not have written him if he had not given 
vent to imprudent anger; but it will not do to assume that all pros- 
pects are high-minded, and that an investment of time and courtesy 
will always pay dividends. Since my boyhood I have been familiar 
with an expression to the effect that some men will lie by the clock, 
and I know by experience that there are men who will make engage- 
ments carelessly and break them without scruple. As a policy, it 
might not be profitable to become a familiar figure in back rooms, and 
it is not necessary to submit to every insult. It seems to me that in 
this, as in every other case, the solicitor should know his prospect and 
himself. An hour’s solitary confinement in any room would be pretty 
likely to finish me up for the day, and it might have that effect on 
some other solicitors. 


Puttinc Prosrpects UNDER OBLIGATIONS. 

Still another solicitor, who may be known as Silverman, has de- 
clared that it is a great advantage to have a prospect under even a 
little obligation. This, I think, may be said to apply pretty generally 
to all men who are worth soliciting for life insurance. Of course, there 
are a few narrow-minded individuals who will accept favors and 
kindnesses forever and never feel called upon to reciprocate, but such 
persons are too selfish to become policyholders. Some consideration 
for others is the very ba-is of life insurance, and so the solicitor need 
not inquire so closely into the truth of this maxim of Silverman’s. It 
is broad enough to cover most cases that one can profitably deal with. 

I suppose that if I attempted to specify the particular ways in which 
a prospect might be obligated, I could name a thousand, but I *must 
end with this paragraph, and I will give only one illustration. I put 
in my winter’s coal one summer, and when I arranged with the dealer 
I told him that I might take thirty days in which to pay my bill. He 
replied that he considered this cash, and proceeded to fill my cellar. 
I sent him a check a day or two afterward and thought nothing more 
about the matter. Two or three weeks later I met him on the street, 
and he thanked me for sending him the check so promptly, and re- 
marked what a pleasure it was to deal with persons who are careful. 
His general experience was, he said, that men delayed meeting their 
obligations as long as they could. Of course, I was complimented, and 
expressed my appreciation, etc., but I immediately marked out a piece 
of business for myself. Perceiving that I had made an excellent im- 
pression with this dealer without having planned for it, I visited him 
at the proper time and wrote an application. I had put him under an 
obligation to me by considerate treatment, and I was rewarded by a 
commission. If there is any general principle that a solicitor should 
observe, it is the exhortation not to be selfish. He should pay all his 


bills promptly, do better than he promises, and be always so considerate 
and agreeable that everybody will feel compelled to help him along. 
At every turn he should, by delicate courtesies, put people under obli- 
gations to him. 
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TWO WEIGHTY PLEAS FOR NATIONAL SUPERVISION. 

Two of the most noteworthy contributions to the rapidly-growing 
demand for some form of national supervision for corporations doing 
an inter-State business have been made within the last ten days, one 
by Herbert Knox Smith, the United States Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, in his annual report just issued, and the other by George 
W. Perkins, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., in his address on 
“Corporations in Modern Business” at Columbia University on Friday 
last. The two men started from antipodal points, but arrived at a 
common goal. 

In one sense, Mr. Perkins’s address was an illustration of the 
Biblical paradox of “the first and the last,” being the first formal 
address ever delivered by Mr. Perkins before an university audience, 
we believe, and also the last of a series of lectures on financial topics. 
Coming as it did from a man of late years so conspicuously identified 
with the United States Steel Corporation and other great commercial 
institutions, and formerly no less conspicuously associated with one of 
the greatest life insurance corporations in the world, the talk carried 
with it all the weight of a semi-official announcement of the deliberate 
conclusions of these vast corporate interests. Hence, it was no mere 
academic obiter dictum, nor the individual conclusion of an economic 
theorist, and that the far-reaching importance of such an address 
coming from such a source was generally appreciated, was shown by 
the extended space given to the report of Mr. Perkins’s lecture by all 
the leading daily newspapers of New York city. 

After briefly speaking of the importance of publicity to the giant 
corporations of this country, as semi-public servants, Mr. Perkins 
practically summarized in a single sentence the crying demand for 
some form of national supervision, thus stating the case: “There is 
scarcely a corporation manager of to-day who is alive to his responsi- 
bilities, to the future growth of this country and to the enormous 
opportunities before us for foreign trade, who would not welcome 
this kind of supervision, could he but feel that it would come from the 
national government, acting through an intelligent and fair-minded 
official; but to be faced with the requirement to report to and be 
supervised and regulated by forty or fifty governments, with varying 
ideas and laws, of course suggests difficulties that are almost insur- 
mountable obstacles.” In support of this contention he continued: 

For business purposes, at least, in the larger business affairs of this 
country and from a practical standpoint, State lines have been obliter- 
ated. The telegraph, the express train and the long-distance telephone 
have done their work. For business purposes in this country the United 
States Government is a corporation with fifty subsidiary companies, and 
the sooner this is realized the sooner we can get the right kind of super- 
vision of semi-public business enterprises, and in this way give the 
public the publicity and the protection to which it is entitled in the 
conduct of business by corporations. In no other way can the public be 
protected from evils in corporation management. 


Starting with these statements of indisputable fact as his premises, 
the speaker went on to work out in rough outline the possibilities of 


rational federal supervision, which, as he argued, could safely be 
directed only by expert hands—that is to say, railway supervision by 
practical railway men of broad experience, and other branches of the 
work of supervision by other experts in their several lines. As for 
the fear of some timid thinkers, that such a step would bring 
business into politics, Mr. Perkins had little patience, arguing that 
just as elevation to the United States Supreme Court bench trans- 
formed the former lawyer to a jurist. so would the conspicuous honor 
of selection as the national expert on railway supervision, or what- 
ever branch of supervision it might be, unquestionably merge the rail- 
way man into a public official, and one who would thenceforth act the 
part of a statesman, “to the improvement of the governmental adminis- 
tration and not to the lowering of its level. To such rational super- 
vision may we not look forward as a result of the sober second 
thought of the people and our legislators—of their. calming down 
from the bitter denunciation of corporations which has been the pre- 
vailing outcry for some years?” 

In effect, Mr. Perkins’s plea for national supervision of great: cor- 
porations operating on inter-State or international lines was but a 
reiteration from an eminently practical point of view of the conclusions 
arrived at from the diametrically different and semi-theoretical point 
of view of the Commissioner of Corporations, and advanced by him in 
his annual report to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. This 
report of Mr. Smith’s was made public on the 3d inst., and, after 
stating some of the proven advantages of the bureau of corporations 
to date, thus summarized the situation: 

Thus, the experience of the bureau seems to point logically to the 
need for an extension of such results by the creation of a general ad- 
ministrative system of supervision of inter-State corporations which 
shall give, in substantially the same form as is furnished now for a few 
corporations, the essential facts relating to all the great inter-State cor- 
porations. The Commissioner of Corporations in his previous reports 
has already referred to the need of such a system and has suggested the 
outlines thereof. It makes little difference what means are used for 
accomplishing this end, provided they be efficient. Whether the system 
take the form of a Federal license plan or a simple requirement that 
inter-State corporations shall make reports and submit their books to a 
Federal bureau is of little consequence so long as the information neces- 
sary for publicity is obtained. The thing that is important is to arrive 
at a system which will accomplish the result; which will enable the 
Government to deal with such corporations in the main by administra- 
tive supervision rather than by judicial procedure; whose methods will 
be preventive rather than penal; and, most important of all, a system 
which will afford a permanent practical ground for contact and co- 
operation between the Government officials charged with this work on 
the one hand and corporate managers on the other. 

It is believed that the time is ripe for such a system. The bureau has 
had increasingly the voluntary co-operation and assistance of most of 
the large corporations involved in the subject-matter of the bureau’s 
investigations. This assistance given by the leaders of industry has 
been very encouraging, especially in its indication of the attitude of 
many of the ablest men of the country, and the attitude of the public 
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at large toward the fundamental objects for which the bureau was 
created. There is no need that such Federal supervision should derogate 
from the proper powers of the States. The businesses of to-day are trans- 
acted under congitiong whfch, from a: commergfal standpéint; are purely 
National, with no fefdrenee to Btate lines, byt the legal-status of these 
businesses is stfil defimited almost wholly. by State statutés,. a dis- 
crepancy which has been the cause of many existing evils. Corporate 
commerce as carried on by those great companies whose. operations sub- 
stantially constitute the whole problem before us is National, and has 
been deliberately made National; the control over them should, to some 
extent at least, be also National. 





TALKING LIFE INSURANCE VS. WRITING LIFE INSURANCE. 


In the domain of literature it is universally conceded that “the best 
sellers” are by no means necessarily the best books on the market, and 
experienced agency managers and general agents long since came to 
know that the best talkers in the life insurance field are not always the 
best business getters. In fact, it not infrequently happens in a sharp 
competition for business that the fellow who would probably make 
the very poorest showing as a platform exponent of the life in- 
surance crusade turns out to be the man who walks off with the 
application honors. Perhaps half a dozen or so of the other agents 
who competed for the prize had been in the business much longer 
than had the winner, were much better posted on the ins and outs 
of the business, and at no stage of the proceedings had seriously taken 
into account as a dangerous competitor the man who somehow or 
other proved to be the one who secured the all-essential signature on 
the dotted line. What was the secret of his success? 

Well, the correct explanation of any such puzzle can be given only 
by those familiar with all the facts of the case in question—and some- 
times the case remains a blind puzzle to those who do know all the 
facts. No general rules can confidently be laid down for competitions 
of this kind. In no two cases are the circumstances, or conditions, 
identical. The personality, temperament and frame of mind of the 
“prospect” are all-important factors. Other things being equal, the 
agent who best knows the possible applicant, and best knows how to 
handle him, will surely land him. Mere knowledge of the life in- 
surance business and fluent conversational powers are not half as 
effective in writing business as are quick tact and the intuition 
requisite to tell the canvasser just when to talk, himself, and when to 
let the man he is canvassing do the talking. The saying that “talk is 
cheap” is as old as the hills, but might be worth pasting in every life 
insurance agent’s hat if revised so as to read “talk is sometimes cheap 
and sometimes costly.” 

The man who goes out to work with a rate book, specimen policies 
and a bunch of blank applications in his pocket, is not going to earn 
money either as an orator or as a long-distance talker. In the case of 
a newspaper reporter working “on space,” the more words he writes 
and manages to get printed in his newspaper the more money he 
earns. With him the great desideratum is words, words, words. But 
with the life insurance agent the situation is very different. This 
agent may have favored the man he was canvassing with 10,000 
words, and eloquent words, on the subject of the advantages of life 
insurance protection—and not have earned a cent for himself. The 
very next agent who runs across the man whom the unpaid orator 
had canvassed, may find him in just the right frame of mind, or may 
know him well enough to land his signature on an application with a 
hundredth part of the luckless agent’s prodigal expenditure of words. 
The previous wordy deluge may or may not have paved the way for 
the agent who booked the application; however that may have been, 
agent No. 2 gets the commission and agent No. 1 gets nothing. 

Of course, the art of writing life insurance has not yet reached that 
point’ of perfection where those time-honored factors, conversation 
and argument, can be entirely eliminated, or the transaction reduced 
to an interchange of phonograph cylinders between the agent and the 
possible applicant. Ready conversational powers, backed up by quick 
wit, always have proved effective aids in selling goods—life insurance 
or any other kind of goods—and doubtless always will so prove. But, 





as we have said, the best talker is not always the best seller or best 
business getter by any manner of means, and it would be well worth 
the new agent’s while to look his prospective work fairly and squarely 
in the face and realize from the start that he is not going to be paid 
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for talking life insurance, but only for writing life insurance. Talk 
it more or less, of course, he must if he is going to make his living 
writing it, but the talking part of the operation is only a mere inci- 
dental to the writifig. There aré life Msurahce agénts*who have been 
on the jéb for a good many years, and Still, apparently, have not 
yet learned that fundamental fact: ~ 





ANALYZE THE REASONS FOR YOUR OWN SUCCESSES. 


Did. you ever seriously ask yourself the question, just. which point, 
or-which argument; it was that probably settled the matter and landed 
that particular application? No? Well, might it not be worth your 
while, some time when you have a spare hour on your hands, to run 
over in your mind the last dozen or so applications for insurance you 
secured, and try to determine the most likely cause for your success in 
each case? 

If you feel disposed to try the experiment, suppose you go at it in 
this fashion. Get a sheet of paper, note down the names, amounts 
and approximate dates of the last dozen policies written by you, 
number each of them, then tackle case No. 1; try honestly to answer 
for your own information the question, how you landed this policy. 
Briefly jot down the answer on another sheet of paper, marking it 
No. 1, and then go ahead with case No. 2. Remember, you are doing 
this solely for your own information, and there is no earthly use in 
trying to fool yourself. If you were going to show your list of 
answers to the agency superintendent of your company, or to the 
general agent to whose staff you are attached, you might, consciously 
or unconsciously, be led into polishing up, or rounding out, your 
answer so as to make it read well or make a favorable impression on 
your superior officer. But what’s the use of doing that sort of thing, 
if the answer you fill in is solely for your own use, and, if you please, 
is to be torn up or burned up as soon as you have gotten through with 
it? If you are like practically every other human, you already have a 
more or less favorable impression of yourself to start with, and there 
is no need to bother with the labor of convincing yourself of what 
you already believe. 

If you have honestly analyzed to the best of your ability the 
probable foremost reason for your success in each of the dozen cases 
which you set out to diagnose, the twelve answers should make ex- 
ceedingly interesting reading for you. Each case having been inde- 
pendently considered, without the slightest thought of any other case, 
very likely the answers in two or more cases may be substantially 
the same. In this or that case you may have been unable to figure out 
to your own satisfaction just what did land the application. All 
right; against that number you can honestly enter only one answer, 
“Don’t know.” When you have rounded out the full list of a dozen 
cases, maybe the sheet with the answers on will read something like 
this, by way of illustration: 


No. 1. Fancy mention of that $5000 claim paid to widow on his 
block last week did the business. 

No. 2. He seemed most strongly impressed with investment 
features. 


No. 3. Think quarterly premium suggestion moved him to sign. 

No. 4. Made no headway until showed how one premium payment 
of $97.52 would get $4000 in cash for his family if he died within 
a year, although it would take more than twenty-four years for him 
to roll up $4000 for his folks in a savings bank by depositing $97.52 
per annum and compounding it at four per cent. 

No. 5. Give it up; thought he would do nothing; when he sud- 
denly said, “Well, I can’t take more than $2000 now.” 

No. 6. No doubt about it; happening to hit on his long suit when I 
spoke about fox terriers did the trick. 

No. 7. That letter of introduction from Judge B 

No. 8 Don’t know. 

No. 9. Notion of sure-thing loans at five per cent, at short notice, 
pleased him. 

No. 10. Little story about Thompson, who staved me off for ten 
days, last week. and died without insurance, started him looking 
serious. 

No. 11. Five-year renewable term proposition dovetailed in beauti- 
fully with his notions of that fortune coming to him in next three or 
four years—maybe. 


did it. 
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No. 12: Gained no ground until I suggested $500 yearly instalments 
for life for wife in case of his death. 

Now, this possible list of answers to the question, “What did it?” 
is only a specimen collection of hypothetical answers, but gives a fair 
idea of what any agent might do on these lines, if he would. In 
some such cases all of the answers might happen to be substantially the 
correct answer; in other. cases, not more than half of them might 
really be right. But that point doesn’t particularly matter, so long as 
the answers are honest. Some agents are more adept than others at 
reading the mind of the man they are talking with, and the agent 
having this knack, of course, would be apt to make a more accurate 
diagnosis of his string of cases. Then again, sometimes the reasons 
which are moving the man who is being canvassed are much more 
apparent than in other cases. But those different conditions have 
comparatively nothing to do with the suggestion which is the text of 
this article. If you have never engaged in such a mental amusement 
try it some time. If you seriously tackle it you will soon get in- 
terested in the undertaking, the experience will sharpen up your 
powers of observation and analysis, and as a result of the half hour’s 
work you may think of some new way of again going after some man 
whom you have been casually canvassing for some time without 
seeming to make much headway. In other words, it is a case of all 
win and no loss, and you might put in a half hour or so in a great 
many more costly—and possibly less remunerative—ways. Make the 
trial. 


SUPERIOR ATTRACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE—AN 
ILLUSTRATION. 

When the complete figures for 1907 are available, it will undoubtedly 
be found that the net increase of last year in the amount of outstand- 
ing loans made by the life insurance companies of this country to 
policyholders on the sole collateral of their policies far exceeded the 
increase in policy loans in any previous year in the history of this 
comparatively modern departure of American life insurance. There 
are life insurance men who regard with considerable disfavor the 
enormous growth of this phase of up-to-date life insurance, but the 
new reform insurance laws specifically provide for it, the insured have 
come to demand it. and it has undoubtedly come to stay. There pos- 
sibly may be some attempt at curbing, or restricting, the short-notice 
demand for policy loans, or, on the other hand, improved conditions 
may so lighten the present rush for loans that no action of this kind 
may seem necessary. However that may be. policy loans for speci- 
fied amounts named and guaranteed in the policies are now the order 
of the day, and as a matter of course men who make their living 
writing life insurance will make the strongest possible use of this 
added inducement for their prospects. 

There are many ways of putting this argument so as to bring its 
attractions sharply home to the man who is being canvassed, and 
here is a specimen of one particularly striking way. Say, for in- 
stance, that the man who is being canvassed is forty years old, and is 
thinking of taking out an ordinary-life participating policy for 
$10,000. The premium for that policy at that age in one of the 
representative companies being $330.10, in ten years the insured would 
have paid in to the company $3301, and then, if he so desired, might 
borrow $1680 on his policy at five per cent. That is to say, at short 
notice he might borrow 50.89 per cent of the entire amount which he 
had paid in premiums, and in the event of his death his beneficiary 
might at once collect from the insurance company $8320, less the 
interest on $1680 at five per cent. from the day that amount had been 
borrowed by the insured. Now, suppose, on the other hand, that that 
same man had also annually deposited $330.10 in a savings bank, and 
allowed it to compound at four per cent for ten years. He would then 
have in the savings bank $4,121.63, and if he had drawn out of the 
savings bank the same amount which he had borrowed on his life 
insurance policy, namely, $1680, he would then have a balance of 
$2,441.63 left in the bank. In order to simplify the illustration, 
assume that the loan from the insurance company and the withdrawal 
from the savings bank were both made on the same day, that that 
day chanced to be the day on which his savings bank account began 
to draw interest for the eleventh year, and that six months later to a 
day the man died. How then would the amounts coming to his 
beneficiary or estate from the savings bank and the life insurance 
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compare? Like this: adding to his loan of $1680 six months’ interest 
at the rate of five per cent, or $42, the total lien on his policy of 
$10,000 would then aggregate $1722, and the balance payable on the 
policy by the company would be $8278. In the case of the savings 
bank account, on the other hand, adding six months’ interest at four 
per cent per annum, or $48.83, to the balance of $2,441.63 which had 
been left after the $1680 had been withdrawn, the total amount pay- 
able by the bank to the estate of the deceased would be $2,490.46. 
That is to say, in the face of precisely the same deposits with the 
insurance company and the savings bank by the deceased, namely, 
$3301 in each case, a statement of the amounts coming to his estate 
would read like this: 

Enfe instisance conipatiy.< © .0.. 6 eect ce $8,278.00 

Sek WIKIS Brat ais. Se sh eens ee ae tee eae erode 2,490.46 


Difference in favor of life insurance company.. $5,787.54 

From the moment when his first premium to the life insurance 
company was paid up to the time when he borrowed $1680 from the 
company, the insured had had the satisfaction of knowing that his 
family would receive at least $10,000 in the event of his death, and 
after the loan had been effected he knew that the $10,000, less the 
amount of the loan and interest, would be paid. In the case of the 
savings bank precisely the same investment had at no time provided 
more than $4,121.63 for his estate, and at his death his estate could 
look to the life insurance company for a sum larger by $5,787.54 than 
that obtainable by it at the savings bank. In both cases, too, the 
deceased had withdrawn the sum of $1680 from his original invest- 
ment. There may be stronger demonstrations of the superior attrac- 
tions of life insurance, even when loans are made, but if so we do 
not know what they are. 





SOME INTERESTING LETTERS. 

Intelligent solicitation, of the highest order, in life insurance is one 
of the fine arts, whether such solicitation is personal or otherwise. 

A prominent special agent in a certain city, connected with one of 
the largest and best life companies, has devised a series of letters which 
drew from the president of the company the compliment that they 
are the best that he ever saw. 

They are given below in their consecutive order: 


LETTER NO. 1. 

Just a word about the validity of your insurance. 

Have you any certainty that the object for which you pay premiums 
will be accomplished at your death? That is, can you really know now, 
during your life time, that your beneficiary will certainly have the 
benefit of your insurance for more than a brief year or two? 

If I can show you very quickly how to secure to your beneficiary an 
income absolutely beyond any chance of loss or alienation, will you give 
me the necessary few minutes of your time? 


LETTER NO. 2. 

The other day we dropped you a line questioning the value of your 
insurance to the beneficiary after your death. 

We are very earnest in thinking that we can tell you something to 
your advantage. 

Wouldn’t you like to be absolutely sure that your family would enjoy 
indefinitely the protection that you are providing for them? 

We are in a position to make you thoroughly sure upon this point and 
by a method which is better and safer than a will. 

Can we show you? 

LETTER NO. 3. 

Continuing the subject of our previous correspondence, we believe 
that from the regard in which insurance is held by the business man of 
to-day, we have a right to assume that you already carry life insurance. 

That’s good. But the perfect protection to a man’s heirs can be 
carried still a step further. 

We have a proposition that is positively unique. It will make pou 
perfectly sure that the proceeds of your insurance will go to your 
beneficiary without change, depreciation or risk of loss or diminution. 

Your present policies do not do this. 

Can we show you how? 

LETTER NO 4. 

Let us call your attention to a few instances of the matter we have 
been writing about to you. 

First, we have in mind a prominent lawyer in New York, who was 
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at one time a partner of Elihu Root, late Secretary of War, and who at 
his death left his wife $600,000. In trying to take care of this money 
she lost it and committed suicide. 

Ex-Governor Bliss of Michigan left a will in which he gave a number 
of bequests from $10,000 to $100,000, but the estate had so many heavy 
obligations outstanding that all his wife had left was a policy similar 
to the one we advocate, which gives her $1520 a year for life. 

Last year a prominent business man of Boston, who did a business of 
some $400,000 a year, died. His estate, when settled, left his wife some 
$3000. 

We cite these instances just to show you the uncertainty of the amount 
an estate will clear, and the uncertainty of the length of time the 
balance will support the beneficiary. 

A similar situation is possible in every case where the proper legal 
means are not successfully applied to prevent it. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court says, in a case where the issue was 
the determination of a trust estate: 

“The whole income is here given to the daughter. The provision that 
it shall be paid at such times and in such sums as the trustees deem 
judicious, in no way cuts down or limits the absoluteness of the require- 
ment that sooner or later it shall be paid. Therefore, on general prin- 
ciples, her life estate is alienable unless words can be found which 
tie it up.” 

There is a sure way of avoiding such occurrences. It was devised by 
one of America’s leading attorneys for his own use. 

We are ready to show it to you. 

Can we? 





How would you like to raise your brother’s children if he should die? 
Who will raise yours should you die? 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY STATEMENTS FOR 1907. 


The following statements of life insurance companies for the year 1907 
have been made public during the past two weeks. Corresponding figures 
for 1906 are given in parentheses: 

‘Etna Life, Hartford, Conn.—All departments, premiums, $15,188,558 
($14,722,881); total income, $18,762,769 ($18,304,836); paid for death claims, 
$3,510,372 ($3,065,248); endowments and annuities, $2,160,678 ($2,314,015); 
surrenders, $922,406 ($816,159); dividends to policyholders, $918,364 ($867,- 
013); accident and liability claims, $2,346,468 ($1,872,502); total pay- 
ments to policyholders, $9,858,289 ($8,944,937); income saved, $4,546,000 
($4,995,345); assets, $86,405,473 ($84,029,752); surplus, $5,587,008 ($7,213,- 
328); new life business paid for, $27,367,767 ($28,799,426); life insurance in 
force, $271,027,574 ($261,362,984); increase in amount in force, $9,664,590 
($10,504,669). 

Capitol Life, Denver, Col.—Premiums, $255,246 ($142,278); assets, $431,- 
041 ($374,902); surplus, $259,393 ($313,463); insurance in force $8,306,990 
($5,317,250); increase in amount in force, $2,989,740 ($3,680,750). 

Central Life, Fort Scott, Kan.—Commenced business in 1907. Pre- 
miums, $48,548; total income, $52,934; income saved, $13,273; assets, $111,- 
608; surplus, $101,182; new business, $1,471,000; insurance in force, 
$1,392,250. 

Cleveland Life, Cleveland, Ohio.—(Commenced business in 1907)—Pre- 
miums, $5772; assets, $157,103; surplus, $154,871; new business, $206,500; 
insurance in force, $206,500. 

Connecticut General, Hartford—Premiums, $1,223,036 ($1,182,385); total 
income, $1,548,471 ($1,473,121); paid to policyholders, $566,998 ($474,380); 
income saved, $722,631 ($667,735); assets, $7,220,895 ($6,602,299); surplus, 
$626,738 ($619,036); new business, $5,032,576 ($5,929,786); insurance in 
force, $36,472,869 ($33,665,096); increase in amount in force, $2,807,773 
($3,440,665). 

Continental Life Insurance and Investment, Salt Lake City—Assets, 
$556,897 ($399,817); surplus, $356,029 ($250,759); insurance in force, $4,- 
669,000 ($4,525,450); imerease in amount in force, $143,550 ( — $2,195,050). 
Powe Mutual, St. Louis—Assets, $611,852 ($566,498); surplus $134,068 

,073). 

Metropolitan Life, New York—Premiums, $64,046,983 ($59,537,161); 
total income, $72,738,733 ($66,695,826); paid for death claims, $17,912,807 
($15,850,522); endowments and annuities, $453,573 ($269,209); surrenders, 
$1,036,896 ($976,423); dividends, $3,694,876 ($2,360,511); total payments to 
policyholders, $23,098,152 ($19,456,665); income saved, $29,074,517 ($26,880,- 
122); assets, $198,320,463 ($176,429,015); surplus, $13,951,899 ($16,229,480); 
new business, ordinary, $122,405,935 ($112,886,895); industrial, $254,369,673 
($288,515,643); insurance in force, ordinary, 606,922 policies for $487,063,095 
(531,467 for $428,184,083); industrial, 9,013,087 for $1,317,883,486 (8,487,670 
for $1,264,684,502); increase in amount in force, ordinary, $58,879,012 ($50,- 
605,596); industrial, $53,198,984 ($56,760,190). 

Michigan State, Detroit—(Commenced business in 1907)—Premiums, 
$20,810; total income, $111,421; income saved, $81,938; assets, $171,182; 
surplus, $165,266; new business, $500,500; insurance in force, $500,500. 

Midwest Life, Nincoln, Neb.—Premiums, $45,358 ($19,964); total in- 
come, $52,540 ($33,532); paid policyholders, $2864 (nil); income saved, 
$8669 ($6357); assets, $134,642 ($115,829); surplus, $120,103 ($112,350); new 
business, $875,750 ($559,000); insurance in force, $1,152,250 ($559,000); in- 
crease in amount in force, $593,250 ($559,000). 

Missouri State, St. Louis—Assets, $1,140,043 ($929,388); surplus, $193,- 
116 ($174,241); insurance in force, $16,825,016 ($15,122,237); increase in 
amount in force, $1,702,779 ($924,403). 

New England Mutual, Boston, Mass.—Premiums, $6,814,552 ($6,102,- 
841); total income, $8,846,807 ($8,022,267); paid for death claims, $2,379,- 
733 ($2,165,547); endowments, $435,331 ($425,963); surrenders, $702,070 
($710,608); dividends, $899,777 ($658,561); total to policyholders, $4,416,- 
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911 ($3,960,678); income saved, $3,175,311 ($2,654,575); assets, $44,182,875 
($42,826,919); surplus, $3,023,742 ($4,002,398); new business, 6886 policies 
for $16,052,643 (8896 for $19,694,704); insurance in force, 75,797 policies for 
$178,872,320 (73,252 for $173,396,203); increase in amount in force, $5,476,- 
117 ($8,668,056). 

Northern of Detroit, Mich.—(Commenced business in 1907)—Premiums, 
$55,708; total income, $81,544; income saved, $37,164; assets, $139,281; 
surplus, $121,397; new business, $2,111,000; insurance in force, $2,111,000. 

Old Colony, Chicago—Commenced business in 1907. Premiums, $1985; 
total income, $39,693; income saved, $5880; assets, $106,224; surplus, $102,- 
568; new business, $83,000; insurance in force, $63,500. 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal.—All departments, income, $5,214,686 
($4,978,009); paid to policyholders, $1,850,482 ($1,716,430); assets, $14,- 
151,770 ($12,721,564); surplus, $1,316,959 ($1,506,002); new life business 
written, $25,240,349 ($22,173,487); life insurance in force, $102,724,411 
($97,069,420); increase in amount in force, $5,654,991 ($2,232,783). 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia—Premiums, $15,700,452 ($15,405,543); total 
income, $20,282,489 ($19,587,452); paid for death claims, $4,608,313 ($3,- 
649,409); endowments and annuities, $1,587,404 ($1,577,567); surrenders, 
$1,365,189 ($1,457,276); dividends, $1,361,085 ($1,248,482); total payments 
to policyholders, $8,921,992 ($7,932,734); income saved, $8,045,401 ($8,139,- 
709); assets, $90,061,683 ($83,716,952); surplus, $11,698,298 ($11,537,029); 
new business, 24,116 policies for $69,366,148 (25,482 for $67,222,562); in- 
surance in force, 172,945 policies for $425,956,270 (164,582 for $396,319,522); 
increase in amount in force, $29,636,748 ($29,449,502). 

Phenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn.—Premiums, $3,950,703 ($3,819,477) ; 
total income, $5,086,681 ($4,847,610); paid for death claims, $1,215,396 
($1,032,385); endowments and annuities, $214,817 ($260,377); surrenders, 
$397,726 ($354,382); dividends, $416,735 ($355,452); total to policyholders, 
$2,244,674 ($2,002,596); income saved, $1,992,995 ($1,747,175); assets, $23,- 
890,820 ($21,927,864); surplus, $951,235 ($1,011,393); new business, $13,- 
241,498 ($16,905,108); insurance in force, 57,624 policies for $103,080,718 
(55,762 for $97,583,284); increase in amount in force, $5,497,434 ($9,770,244). 

Pioneer Life, Fargo, N. D.—(Commenced business in 1907)—Premiums, 
$5955; total income, $6033; assets, $69,187; surplus, $67,646; new business, 
$196,500; insurance in force, $196,500. 

Register Life and Annuity, Davenport, Iowa—Premiums $171,122 ($174,- 
128); total income, $194,445 (191,096); paid policyholders, $75,070 ($49,- 
538); income saved, $91,937 ($97,448); assets, $544,664 ($448,390); surplus, 
$31,214 ($24,115); new business, $407,980 ($810,542); insurance in force, 
$5,030,268 ($4,950,616); increase in amount in force, $79,652 ($311,364y. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburg, Pa.—Premiums, $536,346 ($429,781); total in- 
come, $631,368 ($520,894); paid policyholders, $101,950 ($94,992); income 
saved, $232,769 ($109,517); assets, $2,556,647 ($2,148,167); surplus, $1,686,- 
121 ($1,556,029); new business, $5,946,374 ($5,632,710); insurance in force, 
$14,105,048  ($10,905.918); increase in amount in force, $3,199,130 
($3,703,978). 

Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.—Premiums, $182,930 ($168,454); total 
income, $211,785 ($181,141); paid to policyholders, $40,294 ($39,445); income 
saved, $100,110 ($70,953); assets, $374,746 ($277,097); surplus, $65,654 ($38,- 
676); new business, $1,520,354 ($1,681,095); insurance in force, $5,639,186 
($5,317,415); increase in amount in force, $321,771 ($4838). 

St. Louis National, St. Louis.—(Commenced business in 1907)—Pre- 
miums, $6781; total income, $102,420; assets, $229,417; surplus, $226,741; 
new business, $169,675; insurance in force, $169,675. 

Union Mutual, Portland, Maine—Premiums, $2,214,038 ($2,522,144); total 
income, $2,922,809 ($3,222,195); paid policyholders, $1,264,855 ($1,302,571); 
income saved, $1,224,917 ($820,954); assets, $13,771,872 ($12,694,406); sur- 
plus, $632,583 ($399,141); new business paid for, $2,329,239 ($10,067,586); 
insurance in force, $62,842,507 ($67,038,856); decrease in amount in force, 
$4,196,349 ( + 2,875,618). 

Western and Southern, Cincinnati—Premiums, $1,683,767 ($1,505,737); 
total income, $1,787,269 ($1,585,118); paid to policyholders, $473,356 ($414,- 
879); income saved, $573,195 ($479,094); assets, $2,916,339 ($2,322,657); sur- 
plus, $154,745 ($130,867); new business, $15,107,763 ($14,845,241); insurance 
in force, $39,403,485 ($35,515,433); increase in amount in force, $3,888,052 
($3,776,167). 

Western Mutual, Aberdeen, S. D.—Premiums, $4961 ($4566); total in- 
come, $5167 ($4639): paid policyholders, $1413; income saved, $3171 
($2121); assets, $10,106 ($6935); surplus, $5227 ($5298); new business, $15,- 
000 ($57,500); insurance in force, $97,000 ($93,500); increase in amount in 
force, $3500 ($57,500). . 





PROMINENT PATRONS OF LIFE INSURANCE, 


The Spectator Company has published a very interesting list of the 
prominent and wealthy men who carry large amounts of insurance. 

These men of course carry insurance for several reasons: to protect 
their business interests in case of death by leaving a large sum of cash 
on hand sufficient to pay debts, to furnish ready money to their execu- 
tors to pay bequests to charities and to individuals, to furnish cash 
funds so if their death occurs in the time of any financial panic it will 
not be necessary to sacrifice securities at a low price in settlement of 
the estate, while still others insure for the reason that the ordinary 
man insures, to protect the family in case of business misfortune. 

We believe there is hardly a man of financial importance who does not 
carry life insurance for some one of these reasons, and if these men 
need it, surely every man in business needs it, and the less capital he 
has, the greater amount of insurance he should carry compatible with 
his means. 

For rich or poor alike, insurance furnishes a means of protection 
whether for the family or conservation of business interests that no other 
form of saving can approach. Every man is a prospect. Never hesitate 
to approach a man because he is rich. The greater a man’s reputation 
for business sagacity the quicker he will recognize a good insurance 
proposition. 

Every man of any business capacity or common sense knows that he 
needs insurance, and the number of prospects of all classes is unlimited. 
The old are dying off, the young are coming on. The guaranteed low- 
priced policies with disability provision will appeal if properly presented 
to every man.—Travelers’ Agents’ Record. 
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STANDARD POLICY FORMS. 
By Henry Morr. 

We have now had more than a year’s experience of standard policy 
forms. When they were first brought before the New York Legis- 
lature, they were heralded with the statement that other States in 
the Union would quickly follow the New York lead and adopt the 
same excellent (?) form, so that one standard policy would be used 
throughout the United States, not only by the companies operating in 
New York, but by all companies. 

But what took place after the forms were forced upon New York 
companies? Other companies continued operating in New York State; 
none of them adopted the New York standard form. Before the 
standard form came into use, New York companies gave certain 
privileges to their policyholders which were not adopted by the 
framers of the standard form. They had to discontinue these privi- 
leges. Some foreign companies seized this opportunity, adopted such 
privileges as part of their contracts and offered them to citizens of New 
York, making of these very points special advertising features. New 
York companies have had to suffer much because they could not offer 
facilities which foreign companies gave. The latter have had ad- 
vantages and privileges which the new laws denied to the home com- 
panies. It is a case of a mother statving her own children and feed- 
ing strangers! 

The general objections to standard policy forms were forcibly urged 
by the actuaries who assembled in 1906 to discuss the New York 
legislation. Their unanimous opinion was “that any standard form of 
policy is undesirable, on the ground that it prevents initiative on the 
part of companies and will furnish to policyholders less favorable con- 
tracts than they might otherwise obtain.” In spite of this strong 
statement, which is concurred in by nearly all practical insurance 
men, standard policy forms became the law of New York. The habit 
of daily contact during more than a year has failed to impress their 
virtues on some of us. 

The forms as first drawn were faulty and impractical. The worst 
faults were pointed out at the hearing on the bills; and, before the law 
was finally passed, some errors were corrected. - Yet the framers of 
the bills found it necessary to give the Superintendent of Insurance 
the right to make further changes over a period of nearly six months. 
They did make this much concession to the difficulties incident to 
forms of contract with which trained experts had been struggling for 
years. But the Superintendent was hampered by the conditions on 
which the question was remitted to him, so that there were many de- 
sirable adjustments which he did not feel at liberty to make. 


DISADVANTAGES OF FIxEpD METHOps. 

The reasons for further changes by the Superintendent were of 
three classes: Firstly, points of doubtful meaning to be made clear; 
secondly, wording inapplicable to practical cases; thirdly, changes 
stiggested by experience. Many modifications were thus effected, yet 
the forms are still far from perfect. At best this is a cumbrous piece 
of machinery. What would the condition of railroad travel have been 
to-day if a law had been passed standardizing the cars in use thirty 


years ago? All improvement would have been stopped,-and we would 
have been riding in the same old cars to-day. A standard gauge was 
recognized as practical; and railroads gladly adopted this feature 
without legal requirement. The argument applies with equal force 
to standard policies. They have already prevented companies from 
giving better facilities to their policyholders. They prevent New 
York companies from competing with improvements in practice in- 
augurated elsewhere. They have, indeed, all the disadvantages of 
fixed methods without the practical advantages which can be secured 
through the “standard provisions” adopted in several other States. 

A representative meeting of Governors of States, Insurance Com- 
missioners and others was held in Chicago in the early part of 1906. 
At that meeting a “Committee of Fifteen” was appointed to recom- 
mend changes in the insurance laws of different States and bring 
them more closely into harmony. Amongst other subjects which this 
Committee of Fifteen discussed was the policy form. They consulted 
with the best actuaries and most experienced insurance men in the 
country before they finally made their recommendations. In the 
course of these consultations they prepared policy forms, but they did 
not urge that such forms should be made compulsory in the States 
where they might be adopted. These standard forms were put for- 
ward as permissive for use by those who wished to save themselves 
trouble, and companies were at liberty to improve upon them and in- 
troduce additional privileges from time to time. At the same time the 
Committee of Fifteen recommended that certain “standard provisions” 
should be made compulsory by law, so that no policy should be issued 
unless it furnished, at least, the privileges and benefits which these 
provisions call for. 

This is a reasonable and sensible course to adopt. While I think 
that one or two of the provisions are a little cumbrous and enter 
into unnecessary details, nevertheless they have, on the whole, been 
drawn in an able, broad-minded and liberal manner. They allow 
reasonable latitude to the companies; they do not retard growth or 
improvement; and they protect the people against their own ignorance. 

Laws along the general lines suggested by the Committee of 
Fifteen have already been passed by eight or nine States, amongst 
them such important States, from an insurance standpoint, as [lli- 
nois, Michigan and Tennessee. Similar laws are now before the 
Ohio Legislature. The State of Massachusetts had an investigation 
of its own into the subject of life insurance and passed new laws 
which differed in material respects from the laws of New York, and 
also differed from the laws of the States which adopted the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen recommendations. 


STRIVE FOR UNIFORMITY oF Laws. 

The advantages of uniformity are so great that all insurance men, 
indeed all legislators, policyholders and others who are interested, 
should bend every effort towards that end. Even although we have 
te put up with some regulations which we may dislike, nevertheless, 
if the same regulations are enforced everywhere, it is better so than 
to have the present variations and different laws in every State 


where a company operates. 
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A New York company operating in Mas8achusetts, in Illinois, and 
in Colorado cannot use one policy form which complies with the laws 
of the four States. In New York the standard form is compulsory; 
and it would not meet the requirements of the other three. A second 
form can be made to meet the requirements of all the other States, 
although if every technical requirement were rigidly enforced, it 
would be almost impossible. Even on such a trifling point as the 
days of grace for payment of premiums, the law of Massachusetts re- 
quires thirty days, while the other State laws provide for one month. 
It does not matter much which of the two be adopted if States would 
only agree on one of them; but Massachusetts will not allow the one- 
month clause, and other States will not allow the thirty-day clause. 
A compromise has, however, been effected by using either “thirty-one 
days,” or “one month (not less than thirty days).” 

Perhaps, after a year or two, when the new laws have been in 
operation, we may be able to get enough modifications to bring these 
trifling, yet troublesome, matters into harmony. At present, we in 
New York State should begin at home and try to bring the New York 
regulations into harmony with those which have been so widely ap- 
proved elsewhere. Legislators seem to forget that reciprocity needs 
a certain amount of giving as well as taking. We should move for 
the repeal of the standard policy law and the enactment of a law 
similar to that which has been passed elsewhere, not because the latter 
is perfect, but because it is good, better than what we have, and for 
the’ sake of harmony and mutual convenience. 





THE FOUNDATION STONE OF PROSPERITY. 


“These things happen occasionally,” said the life agent musingly. 
“A few days after Thanksgiving, in looking through my morning 
mail I found a letter from my old friend Emmett Robb. I had not 
seen him for a very long time. From his letter I learned that the 
world had been dealing kindly with him since we parted, and among 
other statements that modesty forbids me to repeat he said: 

“And I believe that all I have and am is due to what you taught me. 
When you persuaded me (that’s the word which describes it) ‘to take 
that little thousand-dollar policy you instilled into me the first lesson of 
saving, of economy, of thrift. I felt it to be a burden at first—that 
policv—but after a time I began to get interested in it; to feel a satis- 
faction that I owned a piece of property worth a thousand dollars, and 
That was the be- 
I have now 


there came to me gradually a desire to get more. 
ginning of my ambition, and I have prospered ever since. 
many thousands of insurance which a little matter of 2500 miles and 
residence in another State only prevented my taking through you; 
and I have other property and investments, but the nucleus of it all is 
that $1000 policy which you in your wisdom forced me to take—for my 





own good—as you said.” 





WASHINGTON AS A LIFE INSURANCE MECCA. 

As the Superintendent of Insurance of the District of Columbia. 
Thomas E. Drake. proudly remarks in his fifth annual report, the 
District of Columbia is quite an important little bit of territory from 
an insurance point of view. To be sure. the entire area of the District 
measures only about seventy square miles instead of sixty-four, as 
Superintendent Drake says, and more than four tracts of that size could 
be disposed of within the confines of New York city, but the special 
census of May 22, 1906, showed up a total population of 326,435, and 
there are about 1800 insurance agents, or abowt one insurance agent to 
every 180 men, women and children in the city. On the basis of a 
similar per capita allowance, the metropolis of the country would 
boast an army of all but 25,000 insurance agents. But not only is 
the District of Columbia a compact little world all by itself—the 
world of federal officialdom—and one quite liberally provided with 
insurance agents, but according to the Census Bureau’s report of 
1906 it has more wealth within its narrow limits than any one of 
half of the great States and Territories of the Union can claim. 

Including only the Senators and Representatives in evidence in the 
Sixtieth Congress. now in session, there are known to be 481 men in 
the city of Washington who have incomes of at least $7500 per annum. 
Of course, many of these 481 men are millionaires, some of them are 
multi-millionaires, and there are thousands of government officials 
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in Washington whose salary incomes can be exactly ascertained 
without the slightest trouble. This exceptionally large number oi 
more or less accessible men of at least fairly good-sized known 
incomes, naturally provides a field for life insurance agents out of al! 
proportion to the mere population figures of the city. And in addition 
to the large semi-permanent, well-to-do colony of government officials, 
there is another insurable colony of well-to-do folk who, for social 
or business reasons, are always in evidence at the Nation’s capital 
while Congress is in session. Of course, the competition among life 
insurance agents is in proportion to the unusual attractions for toilers 
in the life insurance vineyard, but the little District of Columbia 
certainly does offer great inducements for the right kind of agents. 





THE COMPENSATION OF LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Frequently I write an article and then draw a conclusion or con- 
clusions from the arguments advanced, but this time I shall reverse 
the order and begin with these general propositions: If all solici- 
tors possessed the remarkable ability of a particular solicitor whose 
career I have followed, the present compensation would undoubtedly 
be too high. If all solicitors were as lacking in ability as another par- 
ticular solicitor I have in mind, it would be too low. If all solicitors 
that received from sixty to ninety per cent first commissions pre- 
vious to the enactment of the Armstrong law had invariably collected 
iull premiums, those who wrote what might be considered a fair busi- 
ness would have been over-paid. As it is, I am inclined to think that 
most agents who operated under a high commission or brokerage 
basis, returned a large per cent of their commissions in the form of 
rebates, and the policyholders, after all, were immediately and di- 
rectly benefited thereby. I state this merely as a fact, and not as 
approving any plan that encourages rebating. When it comes to the 
great masses of insurance solicitors who are now working on a basis 
that approximates the Armstrong provisions, I am disposed to be- 
lieve that their compensation is as nearly equitable as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

Let us consider a number of things which are usually ignored by 
newspaper writers and outside critics when they undertake to say 
how much a life insurance solicitor shall be paid. 

In the first place, life insurance is difficult to write. It is almost 
never purchased spontaneously, and the agent must deliberately, and 
by the hardest kind of work, create a customer for what he has to sell. 
This requires a kind of temperament which is not met with every day. 
In fact, a life insurance solicitor, every time he faces a prospect, is in 
a situation somewhat similar to the man who faces an audience in 
the pulpit or on the stage, and he is subject very much to the same 
tendency to worry and depression. For this reason it requires more 
than ordinary faculties to endure a daily grind of this kind. When 
it is finally possible to secure such faculties for the soliciting of ap- 
plications they must receive more than an ordinary reward. 

Again, men are slow to apply for life insurance even when they are 
repeatedly solicited. They. must be interviewed again and again and 
in a modern, well-equipp.d agency this involves card cabinets, and 
numerous card indexes of prospects. A Mr. Nelson of Philadelphia, 
who was among the first to perfect a system for recording names of 
prospects, once had this to say about Philadelphia applicants: 


RESULTS ACHIEVED IN A YEAR. 


I know that Philadelphians are proverbially said to be slow, and it 
is a question which has been in my mind unanswered for a number of 
years, how much the different fields in which we are all soliciting 
really vary, particularly in this respect. I am disposed to believe that 
there is a difference which is substantial and radical. The man who 
will apply for insurance, 100 cents on the dollar, in Philadelphia on 
the first or second interview has either heart disease or albumen; if 
not, the agent is apt to have the former. The case solicited from the 
ground up and closed in two months is unusual, and by far the larger 
part of the business that goes upon our books has been solicited for 
a vear and upward, a considerable part of it very much upwards. I 
make this statement with due care, for I have had occasion to ex- 
amine our register to see how the matter really stands. Remember, 
this does not apply to any one agent, but in varying degrees to prac- 
tically all of them. 

I have tabulated a year’s business of one of the most successful in- 
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surance writers in our field, and find that barely seventeen per cent of 
this business was written within one year of, the time when he com- 
menced to solicit it, and this seventeen per cent, too, includes and is 
chiefly made up of cases already ripe to which he was introduced by 
friends. Eighteen per cent more of it was written upon men whom he 
had solicited for from one to three years, and the remainder, or sixty- 
five per cent, was made up of policies written upon the lives of men 
whom he had solicited from three to nine years. 

While the situation as described in Philadelphia is somewhat un- 
usual, it gives a fair idea of what most life insurance solicitors have 
to face. It is a continuous round of calls upon the same old pros- 
pects, with broken promises, disappointed hopes, insolent rebuffs and 
oftentimes empty pocketbooks. A sensitive man finds it almost im- 
possible to endure the slings and arrows of soliciting, and even the 
thick-skinned man suffers from them. Shall there be no compensa- 
tion for these hardships? 

However, I had started out to say that most solicitors find it dif- 
ficult to get established, to get through what the doctor calls the 
starvation period, and for three or four years at least they must wrestle 
with financial and every other kind of embarrassment. Out of per- 
haps fifteen successful solicitors that I have known intimately in the 
last seventeen years, not one escaped a bitter grind before he began to 
earn his living. All of these men have received an average of perhaps 
forty-five per cent first commission. 


GENERAL AGENCIES ARE EXPENSIVE. 


When it comes to general agents and managers, it seems to me that 
the situation is not greatly improved. The general agent with whom | 
have been associated for seventeen years wrote $360,000 during the 
first year of his contract and kept up this pace for a number of years. 
His agents wrote from two to three hundred thousand more, giving 
him a total annual business of perhaps one-half million. He drew a 
seven and one-half per cent renewal on his own business and from 
two and one-half to five per cent on the business of his agents. Not- 
withstanding, he was in debt from one to three thousand dollars for 
over nine years, and a demand for settlement at a critical moment 
would have ruined him. I may add that he was never extravagant, 
either in his business management or personal habits. He had been 
a general agent ten years before he ventured to buy him a home, and 
when the figures I have presented are considered calmly, it would 
seem as if there might be a fallacy somewhere; and yet I know that 
I have stated the literal truth. There are holes in a general agency 
requiring to be stopped with money which the highly altruistic news- 
paper reformer would never dream of. 

In numerous agencies, whether operated by a general agent or 
salaried manager, the agents take notes for perhaps seventy-five per 
cent of the first premiums. The sub-agents cannot carry these notes 
and they must be handled by the general agents. Some of these are 
discounted, some are paid in part, and a few are never paid. Every 
general agent loses considerable money each year on bad paper, and as 
showing to what extent the note plan is followed, I may say that I 
know a number of general agents who seldom have an aggregate of 
less than $10,000 in notes on hand. I mean now that each general 
agent carries this amount. 

Again, advances must often be made to men who are entering life 
insurance. As I have said, it requires more than ordinary ability to 
write life insurance, and such ability is usually engaged. No man 
will give up a,salary of $1500 or $2000 a year and undertake to solicit 
upon the simple representation that soliciting life insurance pays. 
Often a man of first-rate ability will insist upon being relieved of 
all risks before he will make a change of business, and sometimes an 
agent must take the risk of buying an agent. 

For example, the manager of a magazine who was receiving $250 
a month called upon a general agent and attempted to interest him 
in some matter pertaining to the magazine. He made such a fine im- 
pression upon the general agent that he decided that he wanted the 
manager in his own business and he made him a guarantee of $300 a 
month to leave the magazine. The young man succeeded and is still 
in the life insurance business. But sometimes such speculations fail. 
The general agent to whom I have so frequently referred has lost 
thousands of dollars through guarantees, advances and salaries. 
Nevertheless, he did get through the starvation period at last and has 
had a comfortable income for several years. 
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The traveling expenses of any solicitor will consume a large part of 
his commissions. The general agent, who is also a personal writer, 
has traveled during the whole of his seventeen years as general agent. 
His personal expenses are not less than $1000 a year, and the most 
rigid economy could hardly reduce them lower than $800 a year. A 
solicitor traveling all the time, as many do, must report $100,000 
annually in order to have a plain living at an average commission of 
forty-five per cent. A solicitor working at home could make a mere 
living on this per cent if he wrote $50,000 a year. 


INSURANCE SOLICITORS NOT MILLIONAIRES. 


Now, whatever may be said about extravagant commissions and 
high salaries, it is a fact that the masses of insurance solicitors are 
not John D. Rockefellers. They are not conspicuous because of their 
bank accounts or aristocratic ways of living. John A. McCall stated 
at a time when his company numbered 4000 agents, that over 3000 of 
them wrote less than $50,000 in new business in a vear. Of the fifteen 
solicitors I have spoken of as knowing intimately, but two have ac- 
cumulated any money, yet none of the others are spendthrifts. In 
fact I know but few solicitors. who are even reputed to have made 
large sums of money. 

It is true that I know a few general agents who once made nearly 
$100,000 in a year, and a few special agents who made perhaps $25,000 
in a year. In endeavoring to inspire a prospective agent I have ex- 
hibited the records of these men. When there is any occasion for it, 
I can find encouraging things to say about the profits of life insurance, 
but I am then compelled to overlook the darker side of the question. 
The unvarnished truth is that most ordinary application writers are 
not rolling in money. About as large a per cent of men get rich in 
the life insurance business as made fortunes in the Klondike during 
the days of the stories of fabulous wealth. With all its merits, life 
insurance is not a bonanza for the agents; and considering them as a 
whole, the commissions are at least not too large. 


A TAKING PERSONALITY. 

There is a life insurance solicitor well known in the city where his 
general agency is who is known to write much business for old cus- 
tomers simply on his personality. Of course, his clients would not 
take the insurance if they did not want it, but they want it many times 
because they are taking it through this agent. Now, this is an actual 
case, so it will be interesting and may be helpful to others if this per- 
sonality is described: 

He is cheerful, and everybody loves cheerfulness. His benign in- 
fluence radiates like warmth from a big coal stove, and there is sure 
to be “‘something doing” all the time. He greets his clients and 
prospects with geniality, which is contagious. He possesses that mys- 
terious and subtle force which does not obtrude. Everything he does 
seems to be just what should be done, and everything he says seems 
just what should be said. That is the sort of personality that people 
take to. 





INVESTMENTS COST MONEY TO KEEP UP. 

“When a prospect gives as an excuse for not insuring,” said a 
special agent, “the burden, as he calls it, of paying the premiums—just 
so much yearly, without variation, I call his attention to the fact that 
he cannot own any investment without putting money into it. 

“If you invest in houses, rentable property, you must keep the 
property in repair, or it will deteriorate and your investment will 
suffer and eventually, if nothing is done, become of little or no value. 
The case is very similar with life insurance. You have to keep your 
property in repair by keeping the policy in forc# And the advantage 
is entirely in favor of life insurance, because, first, it is a far superior 
investment, and it does not begin to cost as much per thousand to 
keep it in repair as it does per thousand of valuation to keep real 


estate in repair.” 





You may not love your family, but you might be polite enough to in- 
sure for their benefit. That much you owe them.—‘‘Life Insurance Say- 


ings.”’ 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY STATEMENTS FOR 1997. 


The following statements of life 
1907 have been made public during the past two weeks. 
figures for 1906 are given in parentheses: 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md.—Premiums, $662,190 ($634,088); total 
income, $715,401 ($681,817); paid policyholders, $268,112 ($258,449); in- 
come saved, $156,410 ($131,007); assets, $1,189,928 ($1,084,307); surplus, 
$261,869 ($275,915); new business, ordinary, $754,355 ($798,401); indus- 
trial, $4,922,577 ($4,837,595); insurance in force, ordinary, $2,468,213 
($2,108,806); industrial, $9,947,606 ($9,094,487); increase in amount in 
force, ordinary, $359,407 ($321,940); industrial, $853,119 ($612,165). 

Bankers Reserve, Omaha, Neb.—Premiums, $691,444 ($543,147); total 
income, $732,673 ($573,293)); paid policyholders, $135,121 ($103,417); in- 
come saved, $321,766 ($252,266); assets, $1,101,949 ($773,460); surplus, 
$216,593 ($158,654); new business, $5,889,250 ($4,908,000); insurance in 
force, $18,762,303 ($14,703,222); increase in amount in force, $4,059,081 
($3,354,667). 

Bankers of New York—Income, $501,174 ($724,867); 
holders, $464,268 ($499,938); expenses, $80,380 ($119,522); 
324 ($1,472,081); surplus, $144,129 ($125,038). 

Boston Mutual, Boston—Income, $566,434 ($413,396); income saved, $125,- 
601 ($108,329); assets, $658,703 ($526,992); surplus, $36,980 ($41,598); in- 
surance in force (including industrial), $14,083,223 ($11,953,810); increase 
in amount in force, $2,129,413 ($2,748,832). 

Central Life of U. S., Des Moines, Iowa—Premiums, $380,870 ($350,343); 
total income, $421,691 ($383,731); payments to policyholders, $69,555 
($73,186); income saved, $178,755 ($118,398); assets, $849,572 ($661,430); 
surplus, $134,919 ($121,135); new business, $3,419,000 ($5,200,243); in- 
surance in force, $10,783,555 ($10,576,111); increase in amount in force, 
$207,444 ($1,760,865). 

Eastern Life of Virginia—(Commenced business in 1907)—Premiums, 
$7865; total income, $20,322; income saved, $1171; assets, $26,713; surplus, 
$25,539; new business, $219,000; insurance in force, $217,500. 

Federal Life, Chicago—Premiums, $370,275 ($307,540); total income, 
$412,584 ($342,529); paid to policyholders, $223,160 ($160,740); assets, $922,- 
602 ($852,630); surplus, $120.504 ($204,856); new business, $3,254,170 ($8,- 
853,532); insurance in force, $12,134,841 ($14,201,589); decrease in amount 
in force, $2,066,748 ( + $5,606,589). 

Florida Life, Jacksonville, Fla.—Premiums, $69,531 ($18,783); total in- 
come, $95,952 ($24,423): paid policyholders, $4000; income saved, $17,625 
($4787); assets, $159,406 ($123,317); surplus, $126,097 ($112,419); new busi- 
ness, $2,671,000 ($970,500); insurance in force, $2,666,000 ($895,500); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,770,500 ($895,500). 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Il1l.—Premiums, $1,145,449 ($1,182,900); total 
income, $1,312,261 ($1,325,724); paid to policyholders, $410,989 ($387,030); 
income saved, $594,823 ($528,067): assets, $3,962,798 ($3,345,336); surplus, 
$623,631 ($477,626); new business, $5,059,174 ($6,423,936); insurance in 
force, $33,574,330 ($33,465,050): increase in amount in force, $109,280 
($1,396,390). 

yermania Life, New York—Premiums, $4,955,823 ($4,940,571); total in- 
come, $6,691,393 ($6,655,220); death claims paid, $1,533,212 ($1,310,573); 
endowments and annuities, $1,261,023 ($1,169,116); surrneders, $499,707 
($497,116); dividends, $309,844 ($310,607); total to policyholders, $3,603,- 
786 ($3,287,412); income saved, $1,853,267 ($1,971,736): assets, $38,983,965 
($37,479,042); surplus, $5,062,296 ($4,971,833); new business, $11,467,278 
($14,713,840); insurance in force, $114,915.391 ($114,539,361); increase in 
amount in force, $376,030 ($5,042,855). 

Greensboro Life, Greensboro, N. C.—Premiums, $266,060 ($168,931); total 
income, $283,004 ($185,994); paid policyholders, $37,709 ($10,905); income 
saved, $80,866 ($17,592): assets, $323,680 ($220,879); surplus, $181,529 
($175,895); new business, $4,792,529 ($5,703,178); insurance in force, $8,- 
399,805 ($5,948,178); increase in amount in force, $2,451,627 ($4,149,878). 

Hartford Life, Hartford, Conn.—Premiums, $2,126,453 ($2,181,908); total 
income, $2,288,994 ($2,332,561): paid to policyholders, $1,499,435 ($1,670,- 
961); income saved, $382,594 ($282,027): assets, $4,092,186 ($3,807,716); sur- 
plus, $995,949 ($995,432): new business, $4,302,087 ($3,991,145); insurance 
in force, $56,347,190 ($57,050,683); decrease in amount in force, $703,493 
($2,754,818). 

Guarantee Life, Houston, Tex.—Premiums, $139,702 ($24,687); total in- 
come, $152,510 ($51,977); paid policyholders, $5000; income saved, $8067 
($22,815); assets, $140,331 ($122,416); surplus, $116,184 ($117,516); new 
business, $4,999,850 ($841,500); insurance in force, $5,388,850 ($816,500); 
increase in amount in force, $4,572,350 ($816,500). 

Immediate Benefit, Baltimore, Md.—Premiums, $114,628 ($103,443); total 
income, $118,975 ($106,476); paid policyholders, $28,862 ($24,855): income 
saved, $23,706 ($21,428): assets, $109,042 ($86,012); surplus, $23,551 ($26,- 
314); new business, industrial, $1,350,405 ($1,303,287); insurance in force, 
$2,281,583 ($1.950,810); increase in amount in force, $330,773 ($358,185). 

Intermediate, Evansville, Ind.—Premiums, $123,996 ($126,766): paid 
policyholders, $50,194 ($34,663); assets, $311,924 ($250,313); surplus, $85,- 
198 ($41,475); new business, $2,352,750 ($1,529,250); insurance in force, 
$3,869,500 ($2,170,750); increase in amount in force, $1,698,750 ($1,119,750). 

John Hancock, Boston, Mass.—Premiums, $17,410,729 ($16,375,638); total 
income, $19,443.961 ($18,206,666); paid for death claims, $5,093,062 ($4,- 
471,016); endowments@ $129,039 ($150,359); surrenders, $696,185 ($623,078); 
dividends, $1,364,197 ($1,145,382); total to policyholders, $7,282,484 ($6,- 
389,835): income saved, $6,465,256 ($5,718,695); assets, $48,149,627 ($42,- 
732,849); surplus, $4,740,461 ($4,367,606); insurance in force, including in- 
dustrial, $459,520,754 ($436,855,604); increase im amount in force, $22,- 
565,150 ($41,440,698). 

Life Association of America, New York—Premiums, $108,659 ($126,- 
126); total income, $143,136 ($146,997): paid to policyholders, $47,750 
($44,770); income saved, $12,974 ($19,132); assets, $461,192 ($459,578); 
surplus, $258,523 ($301,460); new business, $838,357 ($891,020); insurance 
in force, $3,203,416 ($3,382,634); decrease in amount in force, $179,228 


insurance companies for the year 
Corresponding 


paid to policy- 
assets, $1,370,- 





($1,253,548). 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Premiums, $71,056 ($63,698); total 


income, 


$78,600 ($67,033): paid policyholders, $6000; assets, $231,213 
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($162,893); surplus, $135,917 ($142,599); new business, $600,000 ($1,347,500); 
insurance in force, $2,149,550 ($1,810,000); increase in amount in force, 
$339,550 ($1,278,000). 

Majestic, Indianapolis—Premiums, $20,787 ($26,721); paid policyholders, 
$939 ($1983); assets, $106,653 ($39,753); surplus, $89,271 ($35,664); new 
business, $2,068,497 ($842,683); insurance in force, $1,916,752 ($1,186,550); 
increase in amount in force, $730,202 ($483,862). 

Meridian L. and T., Indianapolis—Premiums, $397,440 ($421,877); total 
income, $438,270 ($452,393); paid policyholders, $169,709 ($215,767): income 
saved, $158,839 ($121,438); assets, $1,075,758 ($903,336); surplus, $125,228 
($104,478); new business, $3,417,605 ($3,935,240); insurance in force, $9,- 
324,862 ($8,296,391); increase in amount in force, $1,028,471 ($2,076,853). 

Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich.—Premiums, $1,581,026 ($1,636,257); 
total income, $2,079,862 ($2,104,319); paid policyholders, $1,145,568 ($1,086,- 
696); income saved, $474,875 ($472,353); assets, $10,350,388 ($9,902,755); 
surplus, $506,518 _ ($475,600); new business, $5,535,712 ($8,493,658); insur- 
ance in force, $47,617,113 ($49,740,084); decrease in amount in force, $2,- 
122,971 ($97,142). 

Mutual Life of New York—Premiums, $56,639,200 ($58,317,867); total 
income, $80,823,493 ($81,883,633); paid for death claims, $23,294,033 ($21,- 
034,051); endowments and annuities, $7,887,600 ($7,452,963); surrenders, 
$8,147,995 ($6,463,751); dividends, $4,321,493 ($2,785,919); total to policy- 
holders, $43,651,121 ($37,736,684); income saved, $28,222,064 ($32,702,646); 
assets, $494,177,021 ($495,864,650); surplus, $65,841,771 ($84,628,630); new 
business, $50,221,029 ($90,550,892); insurance in force, $1,452,752,408 ($1,- 
517,257,180); decrease in amount in force, $64,504,772 ($72,292,288). 

National of U. S. of A., Chicago, I1].—Premiums, $1,908,351 ($1,820,514) ; 
total income, $2,308,272 ($2,151,687); paid policyholders, $487,915 ($455,- 
566); income saved, $1,093,223 ($1,028,173); assets, $8,144,180 ($7,106,512) ; 
surplus, $1,374,067 ($1,368,324); new business, $15,649,357 ($14,893,000); 
insurance in force, $50,066,933 ($46,436,066); increase in amount in force, 
$3,630,867 ($4,175,189). 

North American, Newark, N. J.—(Commenced business in 1907)—Pre- 
miums, $96,852; total income, $239,549; income saved, $74,872; assets, 
$282,027; surplus, $247,611; new business, $3,754,500; insurance in force, 
$3,663,710. 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis.—Premiums, $33,441,811 ($31,- 
839,731); total income, $43,441,774 ($41,696,385); death claims paid, 
37,909,316 ($7,486,927): endowments, $2,021,404 ($1,664,416); annuities, $67,- 
946 ($62,543); surrenders, $5,535,706 ($5,219,919); dividends to policy- 
holders, $7,911,285 ($7,366,426); total payments to policyholders, $23,- 
448,481 ($21,800,231); assets, $232,819,246 ($221,101,714); surplus, $7,849,- 
429 ($9,186,263); tontine accumulations, $22,506,242 ($23,765,813); new 
business, $104,976,910 ($96,567,839); insurance in force, $881,563,592 ($819,- 
252,279): increase in amount in force, $62,311,313 ($54,986,092). 

Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Philadelphia—Premiums, $422,953 ($410,- 
412); total income, $554,916 ($514,471); paid policyholders, $168,733 ($138,- 
756); income saved, $334,493 ($315,275); assets, $2,991,497 ($2,672,469); sur- 
plus, $448,032 ($469,043); new business, $1,324,586 ($1,344,801); insurance in 


force, $12,222,660 ($11,311,352); increase in amount in force, $911,308 
($698,040). 
Scandia Life, Chicago—Premiums, $270,449 ($243,988); total income, 


$298,305 ($266,768): paid policyholders, $161,910 ($111,083); income saved, 
$61,109 ($95.848); assets, $615,654 ($552,585); surplus, $431,905 ($404,141); 
new business, $1,210,200 ($1,091,320); insurance in force, $9,819,433 ($9,- 
330,887): increase in amount in force, $488,546 ($486,310). 

Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y.—Premiums, $1,575,820 ($1,677,856) ; 
total income, $1,798,864 ($1,865,591); paid to policyholders, $698,286 
($655,408): income saved, $572,779 ($510,677); assets, $4,654,380 ($4,090,591); 
surplus, $548,365 ($543,643): mew business, $4,290,584 ($10,967,517); in- 
surance in force, $48,473,969 ($51,042,299); decrease in amount in force, 
$2,568,330 ( + $31,528). 

Southern States Mutual, Charleston, W. Va.—Premiums, $72,180 ($36,- 
989); total income, $89,947 ($92,072); paid policyholders, $3123; income 
saved, $22,117 ($47,777); assets, $331,359 ($304,104); surplus, $286,533 
($291,670); new business, $2,145,861 ($1,100,000); insurance in force, $2,- 
439,508 ($1,076,000); increase in amount in force, $1,363,508 ($1,076,000). 

State Mutual, Rome, Ga.—Premiums, $1,639,435 ($982,652); total in- 
come, $1,681,253 ($1,008,052); paid policyholders, $231,322 ($59,497); assets, 
$1,278,127 ($577,445); new business, $28,657,810 ($25,727,084); insurance in 
force, $42,219,524 ($24,372,180); increase in amount in force, $17,847,344 
($20,576,680). 

Texas Life, Waco, Tex.—Premiums, $150,193 ($84,475): total income, 
$165,823 ($102,093); paid policyholders, $11,880 ($7658); income saved, $91,- 
434 ($24,300); assets, $256,564 ($195,980); surplus, $150,338 ($131,581): new 
business, $2,530,000 ($2,042,700): insurance in force, $4,079,200 ($2,157,- 
700); increase in amount in force, $1,921,500 ($1,989,600). 

United States Annuity and Life, Chicago—Premiums, $111,127 ($61,693); 
total income, $123,903 ($65,459); paid policyholders, $6164; income saved, 
$19.877 ($12,972); assets, $316,851 ($219,000); surplus, $266,750 ($207,115); 
new business, $2,906,343 ($1,602,841); insurance in force, $3,492,960 ($1,- 
451,218); increase in amount in force, $2,041,742 ($1,451,218). 

West Coast Life, San Francisco—Premiums, $153,309 ($38,355); total in- 
come, $295,199 ($161,000); paid policyholders, $12,399 ($3483); income 
saved, $27,597 ($30,405); assets, $310,651 ($231,917); surplus, $260,292 
($227,669); new business, ordinary, $2,211,500 ($538,500); industrial, $3,- 
596,404 ($1,545,363); insurance in force, ordinary, $2,541,000 ($529,000); 
industrial, $1,718,844 - ($778,161); increase in amount in force, ordinary, 
$2,012,000 ($529,000); industrial, $940,683 ($778,161). 

Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex.—Premiums, $305,174 ($250,503): total 
income, $320,822 ($267,425); paid policyholders, $48,699 ($53,677); income 
saved, $125,279 ($69,165); assets, $431,123 ($314,975); surplus, $117,246 
($135,808); new business, $2,984,059 ($4,205,949); insurance in force, or- 
dinary, $8,924,743 ($7,353,119): increase in amount in force, $1,571,624 

$1,326,825). 


Count that day lost, whose low, descending sun finds you with health 
impaired and no insurance done—done, not talked about.—‘‘Life Insur- 
ance Sayings.”’ 
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THE BIG PRODUCERS AND THE PLODDERS. 


No matter how expert the marksman may be, it is obvious that the 
man who gets a shot at fifty birds is more apt to fill up his game-bag 
with a day’s hunting than is the man who had chances at only ten 
birds in the course of a whole day’s work. Any actuary could mathe- 
matically demonstrate the truth of that statement, but no demonstra- 
tion is necessary, and the life insurance agent who will take it for 
granted and apply that lesson of the law of probabilities to his own 
work will be able to fill up a good many more stockings at Christmas 
time than will his coworker in the life insurance vineyard who has 
neither time nor patience to consider “any such fool proposition.” 
Pour quoi, as the Frenchman might ask? Why, for the very best of 
reasons, as we shall try to show. 


If an agent were to see and canvass three men on each business day 
on the average from one year’s end to the other he would have can- 
vassed more than 900 men in the course of the year—excepting holli- 
days—and if he had ordinary ability and ordinary luck he probably 
would have landed and insured at least, say, fifty of these 900 men— 
exclusive of rejections. The average face amount of all the ordinary 
life insurance policies in force at the end of 1906 with the legal re- 
serve companies operating in New York State was $1,966.71, but the 
average amount of each new policy written by these same companies in 
1906 was only $1,726.55. The average premium per $1000 of insurance 
collected in 1906 was $47.05, and if we assume that the agent who 
canvassed 900 men in the course of the year only attained the general 
average of new policies written in 1906 he would have written fifty 
times $1,726.55, or policies amounting to $86,327.50. At the average 
premium rate of $47.05 per $1000 of insurance, this amount of business 
would have brought to the company a total of $4,061.71 in premiums, 
and if the agent received a flat commission of only fifty per cent he 
would have made an income of $2,030.85 during the year. In other 
words, presumably the agent who persistently ground away at his 
work and canvassed three men on the average for every business day 
would make an income of at least $2000 in the course of the year. 
Now, an annual income of $2000 might not keep J. Pierpont Morgan 
supplied with rare books and works of art, but it will keep the wolf 
from the door and admit of occasional purchase of a modest luxury in 
addition to the bare necessities of life. And the agent who made that 
$2000 by persistent, hum-drum canvassing, day in and day out, among 
the class of men who would be apt to take out policies for anywhere 
from $1000 to $3000 probably had to spend very little money in that sort 
of canvass, was not called upon to put up one dollar of capital—except 
a decent suit of clothes and several pairs of stout shoes—and most 
likely would have had a lot of trouble in making $2000 a year in any 
other honest occupation for which he had not undergone a special 
training at considerable expense of either time or money. 

Now, contrast his life and his income with those of the fly-by-night, 
semi-occasional, life insurance canvassers who used to be much more 
in evidence than-they now are—that is, the fellows who now and then 
landed a man for $5000, $10.000, or, on extremely rare occasions, for 
$25,000 or $50,000. Of course, there were, and still are, some men of 


special aptitude for that sort of canvassing with a more or less large 
acquaintance among the well-to-do class of men among whom the 
large policies are generally placed. These men annually wrote, or 
write, any where from $500,000 up. They made, and make, big money; 
so do John D. Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers and Charles M. Schwab, for 
that matter; but the $500,000 business-getters are almost as scarce in 
the life insurance agency field as are the Rockefellers, Rogerses and 
Schwabs in the domain of high finance. I have known some of the 
few men in the $500,000 or $1,000,000 class, but vastly more of the 
“occasional producers” of big policies, and a decided majority of those 
“occasional producers” were generally pretty well mortgaged, if not in 
real financial straits or positively crooked. For the most part they 
led a sort of pillar-to-post life, traveled through life at a somewhat 
rapid gait, and in at least eight cases out of ten managed to have the 
prospective commission on the big policy they were going to write 
spent long before they landed the application, got it approved by the 
medical director and actually received the commission. 


OccasIONAL PropucERS PropaBLy DISTANCED. 

As a rule, the men of this ilk were as shy on systematic methods of 
work as they were on cash and early retiring hours. If they landed 
one of their gilt-edged prospects and got their commission they were 
apt to run down to Atlantic City or Palm Beach or up to Saratoga, as 
the thermometer might suggest, and not settle down to work again 
until the commission—and very likely a few hundred extra—had been 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. Then, when necessity got to 
pushing them pretty hard they might get back to New York, Phila- 
delphia or Chicago, or wherever it was that straightened circum- 
stances forced them to hibernate, and again try to land one of their 
well-fixed acquaintances. Not so many years ago there was a small 
legion of this evanescent style of life insurance canvassers in evi- 
dence in the big cities of the East, and it was a dull day from the 
insurance point of view when some one of these fellows did not turn in 
to one or other of the big New York companies a policy for any where 
from $25,000 to $100,000. In the case of scores of such men, how- 
ever, their total annual commission earnings probably were not so 
very much larger than those of the prosaic, steady-going, plodding 
style of agent who mighty rarely landed a $5000 risk and practically 
never got above that figure. Were the “occasional producers’” com- 
missions figured down to the net-yield basis—that is, to the actual 
cash returns to them after the expenses involved in booking the com- 
mission had been deducted—probably the plodding agent would have 
beaten them by a good full lap. 

For instance, take the experience of the man who in the course of a 
year lands, say, three $10,000 applications and one for $25,000. That 
sort of writing sounds big, but foots up only $55,000, and the quasi- 
agent who turned in that business would, after all, earn only $1,293.88, 
whereas his less-pretentious brother who canvassed more than goo 
men every year had booked an income of $2,030.85, or more than half 
again as much. Even had the sky-scraper artist, or so-called “big 
producer,” had the good fortune to round up one application for 
$50,000 in addition to his three “tens” and one “twenty-five” he would 
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have turned in applications for only $105,000 in the course of the 
year, and his total earnings would have been but $2,470.13—only a 
beggarly $440 more than the other style of agent was accustomed to 
take home with him year in and year out. 


INCREASING THE ANNUAL PRODUCTION. 


When one comes to think over the radically different styles of 
living of the two classes of agents and the materially greater de- 
mands upon the high-flyer agent’s slender purse, there can be no 
question as to which of them was bound to win out in the long run. 
The high-flyer had found himself more or less frequently in a cham- 
pagne-drinking crowd and had contracted champagne habits, so to 
speak, with only a beer income to back them up. The other brand of 
agent had kept his feet fairly close to the ground, hadn’t gotten in the 
habit of scornfully looking at $10 or $20 bills as mere “chicken feed,” 
and very likely had stowed away in some savings bank more of those 
$10s or $20s than his lofty rival had ever owned at any one time. 
Furthermore, the steady-going agent who was meeting and canvassing 
at least goo men every year of his life was thereby building up a very 
large and valuable acquaintance, and the chances were that his annual 
production would slowly, but surely, increase, whereas in course of 
time the man who only seriously spoke about life insurance to perhaps 
a score or so of his café cronies or club associates in a twelve- 
month was reasonably certain to exhaust his ammunition of prospects. 
As I believe I remarked in the early stages of this bit of life insurance 
reflection, the hunter who gets a shot at fifty birds during the day 
is fairly certain to have a fatter game-bag at night than the fellow 
who, through laziness or hard luck, got only ten shots all day long. 





Prompt payment of policy claims needs neither proof nor argu- 
ment. 





“TWISTERS” AND “WRECKERS” IN 1876 AND 1908. 

Of course, there are new things and plenty of them in the life insur- 
ance business, whatever the familiar maxim may say to the contrary, 
but “twisting’”—and accelerated “twisting” in the case of a company in 
either real or imaginary trouble—is not one of these new things. We 
have a notion that that particular practice, as some children’s games 
are said to, dates back to the year one, and, as it happens, we have 
before us proof positive that it dates back at least thirty-two years (to 
February 8, 1876), as the text of the report of the Superintendent of 
the New York Insurance Department bearing that date so demon- 
strates beyond all peradventure. At that particular epoch of the 
troublous days for American life insurance William Smyth happened 
to be Superintendent of the New York Insurance Department, and, 
after commenting at length on the recent decrease in business and 
collapse of so many life companies, Mr. Smyth had some remarks to 
make about life insurance “‘wreckers,” most of which are so thoroughly 
timely right now that they might all but seem to have been written in 
February, 1908, instead of in February, 1876. Their timeliness makes 
them deserving of reproduction at this time, and that section of Super- 
intendent Smyth’s report read like this: 


WRECKERS. 


No sooner does a life company get into deep waters than a class of 
insurance agents, mostly, not always, of other companies, having by 
some means secured a list of its risks, cunningly set to work to make 
money out of the policyholders of the already tottering corporation. 
They are interviewed, the feeble condition of the company is magnified, 
its assets depreciated, its liabilities increased, and, on assumed certain 
information, its utter worthlessness asserted. The policyholder, confused 
and over-persuaded, too often falls a victim. He surrenders his policy 
for a nominal amount and the company, possibly ignorant of the process 
by which it was obtained, buys it at a higher figure. By this operation 
the company loses its good name, the policyholder his investments; the 
unscrupulous agent, not satisfied with the evil he has done, often in- 
ereases his ill-gotten gains by inducing his victim to get insured in a 
company that is, perhaps, paying him a large per cent of the premiums 
received, and which, through this agent, is ready to promise any amount 
of annual dividends, while the policy, the actual contract, ignoring all 
such promises, is drawn up in the safest possible manner for the com- 
pany. It is possible that there are companies whose officers, or some of 


them, may encourage the sending forth of such wolves among their de- 
fenseless sheep. 
difficult, if not impossible, to prevent the evil. 


Though complaints of such doings often reach me, it is 
The persons engaged in 
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this wrecking are not deficient in intelligence or ability, however lacking 
in truth and honesty; they understand their business perfectly. They 
are intelligent, plausible, dishonest, and stop at no falsehood to secure 
their percentage of gain. Such men are the pests of life insurance. They 
not infrequently injure the general standing of even a reputable com- 
pany and then devour its policyholders. If companies would look more 
carefully to the character of the men they send out and refuse to accept 
such services, and if the policyholders were less credulous and better in- 
formed of their rights, some of the evil which this class of men do might 
be mitigated. 

Some of Superintendent Smyth’s statements of thirty-two years ago 
would not apply to present life insurance conditions—particularly his 
intimation of company approval, in some cases, of the ‘“‘wreckers’” 
action—and life underwriters’ associations and various other agencies 
for good—have materially decreased the number of the would-be 
twisters and wreckers of late years. But the twister is by no means 
an extinct species even now; there is no doubt that that class of 
agents made the most of the disclosures of the Armstrong investiga- 
tion to persuade excited policyholders to withdraw from perfectly 
sound companies, and right now when two or three of the smaller 
companies are in trouble, or on the edge of trouble, the twisters un- 
doubtedly are making the most of their opportunities. To this dis- 
reputable class of life agents practically every word of Superintendent 
Smyth’s remarks of thirty-two years ago applies. 





TALK BUSINESS FROM THE START. 


Says one competent to make the statement: “It is a good plan to 
get right down to business as soon as you enter a man’s office. Strike 
out from the shoulder, and let it be known what you are there for. 
Banks, a life insurance agent, called on Jones, who had been his close 
friend in boyhood, though the two had not met for years. Banks 
had been an insurance agent only a few months and Jones had not 
heard of it. Before telling him, Banks resolved to talk about old 
times. 

“That will break the ice,” he mentally reasoned, “and enable me to 
get Smith worked up for a $5000 policy.” 

They had a jolly time for a few minutes, Jones laboring under the 
impression that the call was purely social. In the midst of their talk, 
Binks came in. He was all business. 

“Can you give me ten minutes?” he asked of Jones. 

Jones excused himself and left Banks waiting in the outer office 
while he and Binks disappeared into an inner room. When they same 
out, Binks was saying: 

“T am much obliged to you for the application, Mr. Jones. 
push it right through.” 

Binks went on about his business. Banks was flushed. 

“T have just given my application for $10,000 of life insurance,” 
Jones explained. “Binks is the agent of the Multus Company.” 

“And I am agent for the Plus Company,” stammered Banks. “I 
came expressly to insure you.” Jones sat down in dismay. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “why didn’t you say so? Binks is nothing 
I would have given you the application in a minute if I had 


I will 


to me. 
known.” 

All Binks could do was to kick himself. Many a man has had occa- 
sion to kick himself for not talking business from the start. The man 
who beats about the bush and indulges in circuitous preambles before 
getting down to his point sometimes gets left. 

Nevertheless, successful agents differ in opinion on this point, and 
all do not agree that it is always best when he addresses a possible 
prospect to make his errand known in the first sentence. 





> 


CONCENTRATE. 
“Concentrate your efforts, for if you scatter them and try to cover 
too much ground, they will be like a lot of bird-shot fired against a 


wall. Be a sharp-shooter and not a pot-hunter. 





Suppose there was no life insurance. What would people do who 
live out all they earn and only save by being insured ?—“Life Insurance 
Sayings.” 
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PERSISTENCE ONCE MORE. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I am fond of writing on ‘‘Persistence” not only because it is the 
easiest, but is at the same time the most difficult of subjects. To me 
it happens to be the easiest, because almost every living man has 
written, preached or held forth about it, and almost no one has ever 
seemed to think that anything could be said on “persistence” except 
what tends to show that it is a mere blind, fatal, never-give-up spirit 
in the face of hopeless obstacles. I never could see myself the value of 
persistence unless it is intelligent and promised results. There is 
nothing more common or commonplace than senseless persistence. 
The woolly worm, it seems to me, is about’ as low in the scale of 
being as it is possible for any living thing to be, but it is inflexible in 
the pursuit of its purpose, if it can be said to have any. It moves 
along cheerfully and industriously at the rate of two or three miles 
a day, overcomes obstacles that would discourage a giant, and yet 
its only achievement is keeping itself alive. Wheu it comes to mere 
general persistence of the kind that is usually applauded in essays. 
sermons and exhortations, I have a feeling somewhat similar to that 
of the Irishman who found himself in distress during the hard times 
of 1894. He traveled a long distance in the State of Missouri, but 
failed to obtain work. At last he began to grow hungry and irritable, 
and when he met a farmer on the road he complained. The farmer 
could throw no light upon the Irishman’s problems, but he had read 
about the numerous strikes that were occurring in all parts of the 
United States, and he jokingly inquired: ‘Why don’t you strike?” 

“Phat the h—1l wud I strike at?” retorted the Irishman. 

What are we to persist at I sometimes wonder when I read the 
general exhortations on this subject. 

A college desired to raise a large endowment fund in the city of 
M—. The officers organized an army of workers, perhaps a hundred 
in all, and fairly stormed the city. A highly prosperous insurance 
agent by the name of Jones was marked as one who might con- 
tribute liberally, and a team of solicitors called upon him. But the 
reception he gave them would rival the famous case of Nellie Gray 
and Ben Battle. Not only did he give them “quite a scoff,” but he 
expressed willingness to throw them out of the office. He informed 
them that he was uneducated himself and did not believe in education. 
He would give none of his hard-earned money for the support of lazy 
beggars. I took a slight part in the canvass myself, and heard the 
report of the team when it returned with drooping feathers. Think- 
ing that my experience might be useful in this case, I went to the man- 
ager of the canvass and recommended the following: “I know 
Jones well, and I can assure you that benevolence in general does not 
make the slightest appeal to him. If you can show him some im- 
mediate personal gain he will open his pocketbook, but not otherwise. 
Now, you are the general manager of one of the most successful 
newspapers in the United States, and he likes to meet big men and in- 
stitutions. Call upon Jones yourself and remind him that your paper 
has taken up the cause of sound life insurance and has steadily fought 
the companies that have followed unsafe methods. Call his attention 
to the number of hours that he has spent with your editors and 
officers and the willingness that you have shown to advance what you 
and he believe to be right. Let him know then that your paper 
approves of this college movement and that you think that you are 
entitled to some co-operation from him. If that does not move him 
nothing will.” 

The manager accepted the hint, and Jones made a liberal subscrip- 
tion. In approaching Jones in the interest of pure benevolence, the 
wrong kind of persistence was used, but in appealing to those motives 
to which he responded, the right kind of persistence was employed. 


Tue Law oF PERSISTENCE. 


Before giving a more specific illustration of what I have in view, 
let me describe what might be called the law of persistence. It is 
asserted by scientists that when we see a thing happening always in 
the same way we cannot even think of its happening in a different 
way. For example, a feather is so light that I cannot shut my eyes 
and imagine that I am throwing it over a house. I have always seen 
it float in the air as a fact, and it will do the same in my imagination 
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In the same way, we cannot think of an effect without a cause. If I 
am sitting in my room and hear a noise like a falling tree, I im- 
mediately conclude that a man has chopped it down or that the wind 
has blown it over. If I should be in an open place and a tree should 
suddenly rise into the air without any discoverable cause, the prob- 
abilities are that I should be thoroughly frightened. When the same 
conditions are repeated year after year without variation we simply 
cannot imagine any others as being possible. Inasmuch as the sun 
shines nearly every day, the moon is on duty at regular intervals, and 
a stone always falls to the earth, it is doubtless a wise arrangement 
that our minds accept these events as being settled for all time to 
come; but through this same tendency we also reach a great many 
mistaken and sometimes harmful conclusions. For example, if we 
have a Democratic President, and hard times follow, we throw the 
whole responsibility upon the Democratic party. If we have a Re- 
publican President, and times are good, we credit the Republican 
party with the prosperity. I am not going now into politics, but will 
say that good or bad times are never caused by the political views of 
the party in power. The President’s policy will have some inftuence, 
but it is never the chief cause of prosperity or the reverse. A great 
country like this simply cannot be thrown into general distress by the 
acts of any one man. 

But we are so susceptible to evidence that if every daily newspaper 
in the United States contained an account of an accident from fire- 
arms every day, and this accident were detailed in large headlines on 
the first page, in one year every citizen in the United States, excepting 
perhaps the scientists, would come to regard gunpowder as the most 
deadly thing in the world, and yet it would require but 365 accidents, 
described in regular succession and in a particular manner, to pro- 
duce this universal impression. It would simply be the effect of per- 
sistence. As a matter of fact, there are millions of persons using 
firearms every day, and 365 accidents in a year would be like a drop of 
water in the ocean. Such a smail number would have no significance 
whatever, and would not furnish the slightest evidence that gunpowder 
is dangerous. The merely average person is so impressed by the 
repetition of occurrences that three, four, five or six instances are 
sufficient to convince him of the truth of a theory or principle. I know 
a man who recovered from a slight cold without taking medicine, and 
now he believes that all medicine is superfluous. Tens of thousands 
of persons have become mental healers on such slight evidence. 


APPEALING TO ONE’s MOTIVES. 
A solicitor believes, and legitimately so, that life insurance is a 
method of regulating the natural uncertainties of life, and that every 
insurable man should take advantage of it. He finds most men un- 
willing to safeguard their own interests, and he sometimes is com- 
pelled to resort to stratagems that arouse his contempt. He feels that 
men ought to be alive to their own welfare and those dependent upon 
them, instead of being mere senseless clods, but since he cannot change 
their characters he simply attempts to influence their acts by appealing 
to such motives as they possess. In this he seems to me to be largely 
in the right. I am not disposed to draw the microscope on a solicitor’s 
methods so long as he does not stoop to downright villany or follow 
practices that are demoralizing and injurious to business. I would 
therefore recommend to the solicitor that he take full benefit of this 
tendency in human nature to respond to evidence, and that he make it 
the basis of his persistence. If he perceive that Prospect Smith is 
indifferent to life insurance or prejudiced against it he should not nag 
him every few weeks to take a policy. It would be the 
principle if a man should persistently nag a woman to marry him, in- 
stead of making himself lovable, and thereby 
sirable husband he would be. Persistence should never express itself 
in a demand for an application, but in continued efforts to exhibit the 
The solicitor should, until the time is right, 


same in 


showing what a de- 


merits of life insurance 
keep the thought of an application entirely in the background. He 
should always have an interesting fact to communicate to Smith when- 
ever Smith will tolerate it. If the struggle is long drawn out, he 
might even find it desirable to go into the history of life insurance to 
show how it was first conceived and how it has been modified as de- 
mands and conditions have changed. He should hold up the example 
both in- 





of Smith’s neighbors—Brown, Jones and Green—who carry 
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vestment and protection policies. Without resorting to specific state- 
ments, he should contrive to throw out the impression that an un- 
insured or under-insured man is considered peculiar or is not in 
harmony with the safest and most modern practices. He should con- 
sider what special feature his own company is making a virtue of 
and find fresh illustrations of it. If he is in a position to use the 
“no-law-suit” argument, he may call attention to claims that have been 
promptly paid; may relate interesting stories of applicants that were 
attracted by the incontestable policy. 

On the other hand, if he is working for a conservative company, he 
may tell how he has lost applicants that were afraid they might change 
their occupations before two years, and are still in the same position 
after a lapse of ten years. If he has a company that can show fair 
dividends he can dilate upon dividend records and exhibit policy his- 
tories by the score. Whatever his company may be—large, small, home 
or foreign—he can find something special to say about it and something 
new to illustrate it. If he will employ this kind of persistence with an 
obstinate prospect of the Smith type, he will in time make him feel that 
a man is not fit to live who does not carry life insurance. 


THe RicuTt KIND OF PERSISTENCY. 


In conclusion, I want to cite a concrete case of what appeals to me 
as the right kind of persistence. The general agent and I once went to 
a small town to pay a claim. As we were chatting with a banker a 
merchant came in, and the banker introduced us. 
be solicited, the merchant instantly became offensive, and declared that 
he did not want life insurance, and did not care to meet agents. This 
nettled the general agent, and, after giving vent to a few sarcastic re- 
marks, he informed the merchant that he would call on him before 
leaving town. The merchant was somewhat puzzled by this kind of a 
spirit, and may have been sorry that he roused a sleeping lion. Be 
this as it may, he now underwent a siege, and for a week life insurance 
pursued him like a Nemesis. I do not recall the number of interviews 
that the general agent devoted to him, but I was present at four, and 
the quality of persistence which the merchant was subjected to ex- 
cited my highest admiration. The general agent sat on a dry goods 
box for two and three hours at a time, and every few minutes he would 
bring out a point. “The Dash Company is the largest purely Ameri- 
can company.” “The Dash Company has more money loaned in this 
State than any home company,” or ‘“‘the Dash Company has so many 
policyholders and so much insurance in force in this town.” In the 
meantime the merchant was as silent as a Sphinx. Several days went 
by, and this programme was invariably repeated, but so far as I could 
see the merchant did not yield an inch. At the end of a week, how- 
ever, he signed an application for $25,000, and is still paying premiums 
on it. He has now paid nine, and so far as I know is thoroughly 
satisfied with his policies. It is the intelligent, scientific persistence, 
and not the blind, blundering kind, which wins applications. 





WANTED—MEN WHO CAN DO THINGS. 


“What we want and what we try to get for our general agents and 
local managers,” said the head of a well-known life insurance com- 
pany, “is men who can tell others how to do things by doing things 
themselves and thus showing others how to do them. The only man 
who is competent to tell others how to do a thing is the man who has 
done that thing himself, not only once, but many times, because he 
knows exactly how to do it. 

“The world is full of theorists imagining that if their plans and 
schemes were put into operation the millennium would dawn before its 
time. A man may describe a beautiful way of getting to the planet 
Mars, but as long as he has never tried that way himself, and so 
demonstrated its practicability, we have little or no faith in his plans. 
A man’s success depends largely upon his practical capabilities. Not 
ability, but availability, wins the prize. Availability is the capacity to 
use to advantage all of one’s powers. 

“Men who can accomplish, who can bring about results, are needed 
in the life insurance business. We do not want men whose only ob- 
ject is to use life insurance as a stepping stone to something else. Of 


the kind of men described above, there is a dearth everywhere, and in 
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all lines of business and in all professions. Such men can command 
large salaries and large incomes, and the insurance field offers as 
good advantages as any, and, in some respects, better.” 





LIFE INSURANCE GOOD AT ALL TIMES. 

Prosperity begets extravagance and extravagance tends to destroy 
prosperity. 

The wideawake life agent should bear this in mind and “work it 
at both ends.” In times of prosperity he should impress upon his 
prospects the fact that the unrestrained extravagance incident to great 
prosperity will sooner or later result in financial stringency—business 
stagnation—hard times. Hence it behooves every man to protect him- 
self and his dependents while all goes well with him. 

Per contra, when times are not good and the business skies are 
lowering, the first care should be to protect dependents, and there is 
no way so good, so sure, as through life insurance. 

In this life it is well to keep within easy ‘‘sprinting distance” of the 
“tall timber.” 





HAS THE MONEY READY. 


“One of my clients,” said a life agent, “who was annoyed by having 
the date for payment of premiums come unexpectedly upon him, 
adopted the following plan: 

“Every Saturday, as soon as he receives his weekly salary, he puts 
into a heavy manila envelope a fixed sum of money so regulated that 
at the end of a stated period it will equal the largest premium he has 
to pay, for he has several policies for different amounts. 

“When a premium falls due he simply takes the money, which is all 
ready to pay it, from the envelope. By rigidly adhering to this prac- 
tice he is not burdened, for he scarcely feels the weekly amount set 
aside; the money is always ready, and he is never taken by surprise— 
rever bothered about meeting the payment.” 





THE OUTSIDE ATTRACTIONS. 


The life insurance agent had exhausted his arts. 

With tears welling from his eyes and in a voice quivering with 
emotion he had recited the harrowing tale of a widow and orphans in 
dire distress through the untimely death of their thoughtless protector. 

But the farmer was unmoved. “Nope, I guess I'll not take any 
to-day,” he said, and reached for his red bandana. 

“But,” said the agent, ‘“‘with every policy goes an almanac, a Phinsol 
watch, an accordion and a bottle of liver medicine, and at death my 
company furnishes a band to head the funeral procession.” 

“Gol darn it!” came the reply, “give me one. Nobody shall ever say 
that Josh. Hay neglected the welfare of his loved ones.” 





THE OPTIMISTIC TALKER. 


The optimistic talker stands the best chance of getting business. Re- 
member, when everyone else is talking pessimistically and everyone is 
listening with discouraged ears, novelty appeals. 

The man who stands right up and talks optimistically, who throws 
the shutters wide open and lets in the sunlight, will be heard. He will 
gain a welcome, and the policy he has to sell will be sold because amid 
so many calamity howlers and long faces it will be good to see a man 
who brings hope and confidence in with him.—Travelers’ Record. 





THE FIELD MAN. 


The field man who is full of excuses for not doing better work should 
not complain because those whom he approaches have excuses for not 
insuring. Abolish your own excuses and you will help to abolish the 
excuse of others. 





A dead man works a long time after death, if insured. For thus, his 
family receives the wages he did not live to earn— ‘Life Insurance 
Sayings.” 
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IMPORTANCE OF TACTFULLY STATING THE POLICY COST. 


Of all the stock reasons advanced for staving off the life insurance 
agent, probably none is more often pressed into service than the al- 
leged explanation, “Life insurance is alright, and I want to get some 
more, but just now I can’t afford it.” The surly fellow, who shows signs 
of peevishness the minute the agent entered his office, very likely 
may omit the first part of the statement, and rest content with snapping 
out the “can’t-afford-it” ultimatum. The better-natured men who 
wish to let the agent down as gently as possible may throw an extra 
sop or two to the visiting life insurance Cerberus, so to speak. But the 
framework of the “‘can’t-afford-it” excuse is substantially the same in 
all cases, and is as old as the business. And the comedy—or tragedy, 
as it often turns out to be—of this method of getting rid of the life 
insurance canvasser is, that probably the majority of men who put 
up this excuse actually believe that they are speaking the truth and 
are putting up a really valid excuse. How about that? Are most of 
the men who so beg to be excused really telling the truth? Are they 
putting up a valid excuse? Let us consider the situation, and try 
honestly to answer those questions. 

To begin with, what manner of man is it who generally advances 
that explanation for his refusal to consider the life insurance proposi- 
tion? Of course, no reliable statistics on that subject are available, 
but I venture to say that, in the great majority of cases at least, the 
men in question are of the well-fixed—or at least fairly well-to-do— 
class. The mechanic, the brick-layer, the carpenter, and men of other 
hard-working classes are much less apt to toss pleasant platitudes to 
the man who canvasses them for life insurance, or any other com- 
modity, than are the men whom fortune has enabled to become adepts 
at passing conventionalities, and who under ordinary circumstances 
are wont to deal more or less politely with all persons with whom 
they come in contact. In the main, therefore, the men who say, and 
perhaps believe, that they “can’t afford it,’ are the very men who 
would least feel the cost of a moderate amount of life insurance pro- 
tection for their families. They can afford to smoke good cigars, gen- 
erally procure their few or many cocktails and other drinkables at 
good clubs, high-grade hotels, or well-equipped cafés, wear good 
clothes, patronize the opera and the theatres more or less, have bank 
accounts of their own, and always have a five or ten-dollar bill ready 
for this or that little trimming of their daily lives when circumstances 
seem to call for it. And yet, even when such a man has reached the 
early 40’s, the investment of a dime a day would more than suffice 
to pay the premium on an ordinary, whole-life policy for $1,000, and 
should he annually devote to a life insurance investment the equiva- 
lent of a dollar a day, there would be coming to his widow on his 
death at least $10,000 more than she otherwise would get. 


Beware KINDERGARTEN ARGUMENTS FOR ADULTS. 

To be sure, men of that class are not in the habit of putting aside 
a dime each day, or a dollar a day, or any other specified amount 
by way of daily savings, and were their wives or friends to suggest 
their inaugurating some sort of daily savings-bank arrangement, most 


likely they would scout the suggestion and say that that sort of thing 
was a matter for children and not grown men to think over. Perhaps 
not one in five hundred of them would ever think of accumulating 
his prospective life-insurance premium by means of daily savings, but 
would annually, or semi-annually, pay by check. Consequently, there 
would be practically no use in suggesting to such a man that he set 
aside a dollar bill once a day and thus, without really missing it, ac- 
cumulate the amount necessary to pay for the $10,000 policy which you 
were trying to persuade him to take. He would ridicule the proposition 
and very likely get mad over it. Such a modus operandi might pos- 
sibly work with a very young man, or with a hard-working, serious- 
minded, mechanic of exceptionally systematic habits; but it would 
be almost certain to prove useless, and possibly put a final quietus 
on any further efforts, with the ordinary self-satisfied business or pro- 
fessional man, at or near middle age. And yet it does seem as though 
in that idea-of a cost of only so many cents or a dollar a day for a 
life insurance policy of $5,000 or $10,000 there might be at least a 
nucleus of workable canvassing possibilities. How could those possi- 


bilities be developed? Well, possibly in some such fashion as this. 


THE First Figure NAMED MAKES A LASTING IMPRESSION. 

Of this much the life insurance canvasser, or anybody else, may 
be absolutely sure; the ordinary human mind is certain to retain for 
a time at least the first figure which is brought to the attention of the 
eye or ear, and generally gives less attention to the figures subse- 
quently cited—especially if the first figure is printed in big, black 
type, or emphatically spoken, and the other figures are in small type, 
or only casually mentioned. 

Say you have figured that Mr. X., on whom you are about to call, 
is in a position to afford taking out a policy for $10,000, and that the 
annual premium on the kind of policy you propose to try to place with 
him is $40. Would you make your first statement of the cost of that 
policy in the form of an announcement that Mr. X. would have to 
pay $400 a year for that form of policy, or would you naively advise 
him that the annual premium per $1,000 for that style of policy was 
only $40? The chances are 10 to I that you would make use of the 
$40-a-year manner of presentation, calculating that the statement of 
“$40 per $1,000" would not sound quite as forbidding as one “about 
$400 a year.” 

One oF Many Ways oF EFFECTIVELY PUTTING THE CASE. 

Now, as to practical methods of dovetailing the well-known pe- 
culiarity of the human mind above stated in with the suggestion, for 
the well-to-do man who says he “can’t afford life insurance just now,” 
that a first-class, gilt-edged policy for $10,000 would cost him only one 
dollar a day, or words to that effect. Presumably, before you get 
around to the question of cost at all, you have emphasized to the best 
of your ability the security, and various other attractions, of the 
policy you are trying to sell. Unless you have done so with enough 
suiccess to get your man at least casually interested in your proposition, 
you will have neither need nor opportunity to say anything at all on 
the subject of the cost of such a policy. But suppose that, merely 
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through politeness,, your prospect inquiries, “W-e-l-], how much does 
that sort of policy cost?” Any experienced canvasser will tell you 
that half your fight has already been won, that is to say that, no 
matter what was in the mind of the man who put that question when 
he put it, you were a great deal nearer your goal than you were before 
the question was put. An all-important matter for you, now, would 
be just how to frame your answer to the question. The proper fram- 
ing of the answer, of course, will largely depend on (1) the kind of 
man with whom you are dealing, (2) the manner in which he put the 
question, and (3) the context of the conversation, as it were. The 
less seriously your prospect seems to be impressed with your proposi- 
tion the greater the need for extreme care and caution in your manner 
of answering his question. 

Assuming that your man has proved to be an easy talker—in other 
words, one of the men who do not seem to demand a formal, positively- 
frigid way of putting things—might it not be well to inform him that 
the total cost of such a policy for $10,000 would only amount to about 
one dollar a day, or the amount he probably paid that office-boy, or 
any other small weekly, or monthly, disbursement which you had rea- 
son to believe he was habitually making? The better your illustration, 
or comparison, of the cost of the policy were adapted to the particular 
case of the man with whom you were dealing, the more effect it prob- 
ably would have on him; as to those matters, you would have to be 
your own judge. But the vital point would be, so to put the state- 
ment of the premium cost as to make it least forbidding, and get it 
implanted in your prospect’s mind under the most favorable conditions 
possible. 

This may, at first thought, seem a matter of comparatively little im- 
portance, but is really a matter of first-rate importance; for in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred it is the cost item which constitutes the 
chief obstacle in your life insurance canvass. This being so, the more 
favorably the cost item can be honestly stated, the less unsurmountable 
is vour chief obstacle. And the more carefully you try to frame your 
statement of the cost item, and adapt it to the man whom you are 
canvassing, the more apt you will be to write your man. Think that 


matter over. 





THE PROBLEM OF GETTING AGENTS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

In the following article I shall undertake to describe a method of 
securing agents which, if it is not entirely novel, is at least not gen- 
erally practiced. It was worked out by a successful general agent, 
and as I have had occasional correspondence with him, and have been 
in a position to study his yearly record, I know that the method has 
been a success with him. As it will make him seem more like a realty 
T will call him Illison. After looking at the conditions in his field 
and the way he has met them, I may have time to speak of some 
attempts which I have made to adapt Illison’s method to other fields. 


A CouNntTRY OF MAGNIFICENT DISTANCES. 

Being appointed to the general agency of a far Western State over 
700 miles long, Illison found himself in possession of an asset in the 
form of one agent who could write $20,000 in new business in a single 
year. His company lacked even the beginning of an organization in 
this State, and to secure and properly locate good solicitors by a 
personal interview in each case would require the income of a 
millionaire. His office was located 500 miles from the farthest point 
in his field, and to make the round-trip would cost perhaps thirty hours 
of time and $30 in money. In whatever direction he looked he saw 
nothing but immense distances before him, and to succeed he must be 
able to economize in both time and money. He has summarized the 
situation as follows: “I wanted men. You need only men anywhere. 
The method that will secure the largest number at the least cost is the 
best.” 

Accordingly, he began to advertise for men in every part of his 
field. He has not explicitly said so, but inasmuch as insurance journals 
do not have a general circulation I presume he advertised in the city 
dailies and the country weeklies. Upon receiving replies to his 
advertisements he discovered that he lacked the means of making 
His office was stocked with documents pertaining 


his purpose clear. 
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to life insurance, some by his company and others by publishing houses, 
but they needed explanation and illustration by an experienced 
solicitor, and this involved traveling, which he was trying to escape. 


EDUCATIONAL LETTERS. 

To meet the demand he prepared an educational series and reduced 
the subject of life insurance to the simplest form. At the present time 
the series is divided into the explanatory, the comparative and the 
executive. The first simply explains life insurance in a general way; 
but as his company lays stress upon certain features of management 
it challenges all other companies and the comparative series is de- 
signed to meet competition. The executive series is devoted to 
soliciting, to field problems, etc., and deals with such experiences as 
appear in the articles I write. 

So much for the educational series, and now for their use. When a 
letter arrives from a point one hundred, or it may be five hundred, 
miles away, a stenographer replies with a form letter and encloses 
a blank application for an agency. When the application is returned 
with a signature and the applicant has been carefully investigated and 
found worthy of confidence, a small dose of the explanatory series is 
administered to him. The author of the series points out that 
strychnia is beneficial in small quantities but fatal in large. It is the 
same with life insurance literature. He is, therefore, careful not to 
over-dose the beginner. When the educational process has reached a 
certain point, the stenographer, or whoever may be in charge, knows 
whether the beginner will probably succeed or fail. If he is promising, 
the comparative and executive series are applied. In fact, the plan is 
eperated much like a correspondence school, and if I am not mistaken, 
a solicitor is developed from the raw material into an application 
writer without being in personal contact with his director. 

Of course a large percentage of those who answer advertisements 
fail to sign contracts, and many who get through the explanatory 
series never become agents; but the plan succeeds on the whole 
because it is persistently followed. Illison has not furnished any 
figures, but he has said that the search for agents is like the search 
for applicants. He would be glad to write one man out of every ten 
that he talks to, and he volunteers the information that if he secured 
a good agent out of every ten persons that apply he would have more 
than he could use in a year. The point is, however, that he has a 
systematic plan for securing agents and he never suffers it to go by 
default. The most admirable feature of this plan is that when it is 
once thought out and set if motion it can be taken care of by a 
stenographer. The general agent or manager, or whoever may adopt 
it, is then free to give his attention to matters that cannot be delegated 
to a subordinate. 

FoLttowinc Up AGENTS. 

I have never met Illison, nor taken a survey of his field, but he once 
sent me a series of the form letters which he uses in connection with 
his method, and I have been amazed at his persistence. As nearly as I 
remember he had as high as twenty-five forms, and if an agent once 
signed a contract he was not abandoned as a hopeless failure until 
he had been subjected to the persuasiveness of the entire set. Every 
week or two for months he would be urged ‘to collect himself and 
make an effort to write an application, and if such persistent attention 
to beginners would not make solicitors I should be puzzled to think of 
anything that would. 

However, I have now exhausted my information concerning IIlison’s 
plan. At the present time I do not find any of his documents or form 
letters at hand, and so I will proceed to describe my own experience 
in adapting the plan to other fields. Not to do myself an injustice, 
however, I must explain that I worked out my own plan without 
having his distinctly in mind. 


REORGANIZING A GENERAL AGENCY. 

Some years ago the general agent with whom I have been associated 
had in his employ a district agent who was an extraordinary personal 
writer. In an especially good year he reported nearly $100,000 in one 
month, and such feats of underwriting were not unusual with him; 
but he was deficient in the qualities of a manager, and was greatly 
annoyed by his correspondence and other minor details. The general 
agent thought that if his agency was once properly organized he 
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might be able to take care of it, and accordingly I undertook to spend 
some months in the district agent’s office. I do not mean to imply that 
I took hold of the situation as an expert or that it was a foregone 
conclusion that I would be equal to the emergency. The simple 
fact is that the general agent was dissatisfied with this particular field, 
the district agent was dissatisfied with himself, and it was hoped 
that by being upon the ground I might find the key to the problem. 
But this is not to the point. 

The field in particular was composed of ten counties and contained 
perhaps 250,000 inhabitants. When I arrived at- the office there 
not one man in the agency aside from the district agent himself 
could guarantee to report $10,000 a year. Primarily my duties re- 
quired me to straighten out the dilemmas that came up in the office, 
but I soon had these under fair control, and I then turned my atten- 
tion to the problem of securing agents. I had no long distances to 
travel, but I was not expected to leave the office, and as I could not 
interview prospective agents I must reach them by proxy. I was 
not even permitted to advertise. In view of what my training had been 
1 certainly was about as much limited as one could be without being 
absolutely chained. 


How to Get AGENTS. 


In a few days I worked out the following: “Will you kindly send 
me the names of any young men of your community who are reputed to 
have energy, a fair education and ambition? If you know anyone who 
impresses you as likely to rise in the world, unless he seems hopelessly 
committed to a calling or is pressed for time, I should be obliged to 
you for his name. If you read our letterhead you will probably suspect 
that we are looking for material for life insurance solicitors. In this 
you will be correct, but may I ask you to forget it when you begin to 
consider your reply? If you will forgive me for saying so I do not 
request the assistance of your judgment but simply of your knowledge. 
Neither yourself nor any young man to whom I may write can know 
in advance whether he is fitted to be a solicitor or not. If you will 
simply furnish me with the name of a young man who may fit the 
description I have given I will undertake to convince him of his 
adaptability to our work.” 

My object, as will readily be inferred, was simply to get into com- 
munication with a certain kind of young man, so far as it might be 
possible by written description, and I mailed this letter to postmasters, 
bank officials, prominent policyholders, policyholders with whom I 
had some acquaintance and examiners. Our collections have always 
been made through banks, and so they had a personal interest in 
obliging me. New agents would mean new business and more col- 
lections. More examinations would also mean more fees, and the 
examiners were prompt to reply. I neglected to say that I confined 
my attention to county seats or the principal cities, and it was my 
object to secure one good local for each county who might develop 
business which the district agent could close. 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTIVE AGENTS. 


’ Replies from the young men to whom I wrote were not so prompt 
or so frequent, however. Nevertheless, I received as large a proportion 
of inquiries as is usual in such cases. I cannot recall what the per cent 
may have been, but I had no reason to consider the plan a failure. 
To those who replied I addressed the following: “Everyone would 
like to increase his income, but the question arises how? I can suggest 
an answer: Try writing life insurance. But you may think ‘I cannot 
be a solicitor’ and dismiss my proposition. Believe me, however, you 
cannot possibly be sure of this until you have tried. One of the most 
successful solicitors and managers in America, a young man whose 
income is now $50,000 a year, was once morbidly sensitive. He was an 
utter failure at life insurance for several months and came near 
giving it up. But he persevered and found a way to overcome his 
weakness. Everyone dreads soliciting at first, but the embarrassment 
soon wears off, and it may be that you have just the qualities we need. 
Think it over. In two or three years you may be able to earn $5000 
a year. It is one of the magnificent possibilities of this business. If 
you are interested write me.” 

I may say now that the district agent was not a man for whom it 
was a pleasure to work, and I was not able to test my plan as thor- 
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oughly as it deserved. When I returned to the general agency I had 
no opportunity, because the general agent believes in securing agents 
by personal interviews and looks after this item himself; but I have 
confidence that if the plan were followed persistently year after year, 
as I intended that it should be, it would ultimately result in a complete 
organization or it would at least keep all vacancies filled. This 
article must shortly close, but I see no reason why a manager or 
district manager could not follow this method as long as he could use 
new men. The plan is so simple that it could be looked after by an 
intelligent stenographer, and it might be used simply as an auxiliary to 
some supposedly better method of securing agents. Some such system 
of educating the beginners as that employed by Illison might well 
be used. 





THE MAN AT THE DOOR. 


“Mr. Jones is busy; what do you wish to see him about ?” 

No doubt most life insurance solicitors have encountered this ques- 
tion many times. The man at the door bars his way. He looks at a 
man as though he would read his very soul. Sometimes this function- 
ary is a private secretary and a man of some discretion; oftener the 
individual is an office boy, who knows nothing except a hard and fast 
rule. 

Now, if the solicitor calls to see the president or secretary or some- 
body else who happens to be secluded in the private office, he is up 
against a stone wall unless he knows how to handle the pestiferous 
creature who wants to know his pedigree. If he don’t know how to 
do it he might as well turn around and march out. 

An old and successful solicitor tells how he meets the problem: 

“The man at the door is a tough proposition to cope with. He is a 
product of big establishments. Twenty years ago or so all a solicitor 
had to do was to open the door and walk in. 
history of his life to some dinky fellow who is so puffed up that he 
thinks ordinary mortals have no right to live. 

“Years ago I came to the conclusion that turn about is fair play. If 
a merchant employs a lot of salesmen himself and sends them all over 
the country to bother other folks he ought to be willing to be bothered 
by salesmen who come to see him. When I go after such a man and 
his lackey at the door refuses me admittance I get busy. 

“There are two ways to get into a private office. The first is to 
grasp the lackey politely but firmly by the coat collar, yank him out 
of your way and proceed with dignity. 
good many times, but as a general thing it is not to be recommended. 

“The other plan which I pursue with considerable success is to 
utilize my wits instead of my muscle. I follow a regular system. J 
make a sudden and psychological attack, and in about thirty seconds 
I change the whole situation. 

“Recently I called on the general manager of a great concern. As 
he is also the head of the buying department no doubt he is over- 
run with salesmen; but he ought to expect to be. That is what he is 
paid for. A shriveled-up little man blockaded my way. 

“*Who are you?’ he demanded. 

“T knew that to give him my card would be to commit business 
suicide. 

“*That,’ said I, ‘is none of your business. I want you to take a 
note in to Mr. Jones. It is private, and, understand, if you open the 
envelope I will throw you out of the nearest window.’ 

“What I wrote was this: ‘Mr. Jones, the nuisance who guards the 
door has impertinently refused to let me in. I never let a 
nuisance stand in my way. I ama life insurance solicitor, representing 
the. Double Blank Company and I am here to secure your applica- 
tion. I have made a study how to get past just such rodents as you 
have at your door and I believe I have earned ten minutes of your 


To-day he must give a 


I have tried this method a 


time.’ 
“The effect was instantaneous. Jones was astonished. He had, 
doubtless, never had a letter like that written to him before. He was 


really anxious to see me. I was something new to him. 

“Now I never attempt to get into a man’s presence by lying about 
my identity. Only the novice does that. I refuse point blank to tell 
the doorkeeper my name or my business; but when I write a note to 
the man inside I come out boldly with the truth. 
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“Not long ago I ran up against a door-tender who refused to de- 
liver my note unless I told him the nature of the message. 

“Young man,’ I said, taking out my watch, ‘I will give you just 
sixty seconds to get that note in to Mr. Brown. If you do not [ll 
take it myself.’ 

““T’ve seen you fellows before,’ he said; ‘you are a life insurance 
agent. Mr. Brown is not seeing your kind to-day.’ 

“*Thirty seconds!’ I said. 

“He looked about anxiously. He knew he would catch it if he al- 
lowed me to burst in on Mr. Brown; and he took in the note and I 
saw Mr. Brown. 

“T could give the contents of this note, but it is useless to multiply 
cases. In a general way they are very similar, though, of course, I 
modify them to suit circumstances and conditions; and nine times out 
of ten they land me inside the private office, to the intense chagrin of 
the lofty genius at the door.” 





A CONCRETE EXAMPLE. 

A prominent life agent showed the writer, a few days since, a news 
item from a metropolitan daily paper, relating to the death of a 
partner, which contained facts illustrating the advantages and the 
benefits of partnership insurance by giving, in figures, the payments 
received from such insurance. 

“T expect to close a contract for partnership insurance that I have 
been at work on some time,” said the agent, “just on this report of 
this case. Such an item, on the face of it uninspired and purely news, 
will do more toward closing an impending contract than all the 
argument an agent can put up. Here is a concrete example which is 
so convincing as to need no supplementary argument. This partner 
died and the money was at once paid over by the insurance company. 
That tells the story.” 


THE MAN THAT WILL. . 
By I. P. Mantz, 
Author of “A Course on Insurance Salesmanship.” 

In reading extracts from a symposium of causes for success in life 
insurance soliciting by the most successful producers of a prominent 
company, I was fully confirmed in my previous convictions that, after 
all has been said, the final factor of success in this business, as in every- 
thing else, is Work. What good is all knowledge, all theory, all ex- 
perience, if we do not apply them in persistent, energetic, practical 
effort; if we have not that within us which holds us persistently to 
the task we have to accomplish? 

Some one has asked me, “What is your receipt for making a suc- 
cessful life insurance solicitor?” In the words of the darky cook. 
when asked how to make a rabbit stew, ““Fust yer git Brer Rabbitt.” 
So I say, first you get your man. But that involves more than getting 
one of the genus homo to agree to take an agency contract, a rate book, 
and a few applications, and to “try” to write some business. You 
can’t use the man who merely “thinks” he can write business, nor the 
man that says he will “try” to write some. Your man is he who will 
write business; and whose backbone is stiff enough, whose knowledge 
of the business large enough, and whose attitude toward it earnest 
enough, that by firm resolution and unflinching determination he will 
work. And is there an instance on record of a man that has had the 
least training in the art of soliciting, and such knowledge of the busi- 
ness and control over himself, that he would and did work, that has 
made a failure? 

Then the first essential make yourself a_ successful 
life insurance solicitor is to develop within yourself those charac- 
teristics that make of you a man; a man who can, because he will. 
What you are, so far as your mind, your achievements in this world, 
and your career are concerned, is not nearly so much what nature hap- 
pened to make you, or what circumstances or environments make of 


thing to 


you, as what you make of yourself. 

You can make of yourself a man of character, of stamina, of force, 
of magnetic power; a leader among men. It is within your power to 
Others can teach and show you what they 


acquire all these qualities. 
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are and how to acquire them. No man can teach you how to become 
a successful life insurance solicitor until you have been taught how to 
make of yourself a man that will work; conscientiously, persistently, 
earnestly, intelligently, tactfully. 

The man who succeeds in this world is not he who must succeed be- 
cause necessity drives him on, or who can succeed because he is 
equipped with knowledge or has special opportunities ; but he who wills 
to succeed and has developed within himself sufficient force of charac- 
ter that his own mind and will is the task-master that drives him on 
to his work. Whenever the wil! “to do” has conquered the inclination 
“not to do,” then work and achievement become pleasures of life 
and no longer drudgery. 





SLAUGHTER OF THE WORKERS. 


Josiah Strong, president of the American Institute of Social Service 
and of the American Museum of Safety Devices, wrote recently to 
Bishop Potter, who was chairman of a meeting in Cooper Union, 
New York city, in the interest of public safety,.a letter containing the 
following startling statements, which illustrate the universal need for 
personal and family protection: 

We have not yet learned how much more bloody are the victories of peace 
than those of war. 

Our peaceful vocations cost more lives every two days than all that we lost in 
battle during our war with Spain. 

In these piping times of peace, we in the United States kill in four years some 
$0,000 people mere than all who fell in battle and died of wounds, on both 
sides, during the four years of the civil war. 

That is, in the same length of time we kill fifty-three per cent more people 
than two great armies could destroy, equipped with all the weapons of death 
that ingenuity could then devise, and making death and destruction their eager 
business. 

We are killing more than twice as many every year as perished by violence in 
both the French and English armies during the Crimean war. 

There are more killed and wounded on our railroads every year than the entire 
losses of the Boer war on both sides in three years. 

The six bloodiest battles of the civil war were Gettysburg, Spottsylvania, 
Wilderness, Antietam, Chancellorsville and Chickamauga. The total number 
killed, wounded and missing in these six battles aggregated less than 105,000, 
while the number killed and injured on our railways during the year ended June 
30, 1906, the last for which we have any report, was 108,324. 

During the past ten years we have had two wars, the Spanish and the Philip. 
pine, and the aggregate losses of killed and wounded in the two were less than 
6000 men, while the number of killed and wounded in our industrial army during 
the same period, according to the lowest estimate, was more than 5,000,000. That 
is, for every man killed or wounded that the victims of war cost us during the 
past ten years, the ‘‘victories of peace” have cost us 875 men, killed or wounded. 


A LIFE POLICY IS THE BEST WILL. 


The best form of will for a person to leave behind him is a life in- 
surance policy. No lawyer is required to make it and none of those 
gentlemen need try to break it. A life insurance policy, considered as 
a will, both furnishes the estate and distributes. 

The executor of this, the best of all wills, will guarantee that the 
estate bequeathed will not shrink a single dollar. Nor can any part 
of an estate such as it creates and distributes be attached for debt; 
and no matter what the size of the estate may be, the will is executed 
entirely free of expense. There is an absolute guarantee that the 
estate will be distributed as the testator wishes. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES AS TRUSTEES. 


Several yecent cases in which trustees of estates, men standing 
high in the community, have embezzled securities and funds from the 
properties they were sworn to guard and administer, leaving lone 
women and whole families with little or no income, ought to be a 
sufficiently convincing argument in favor of life insurance of its 
safety and its absolute integrity, and of the advantages of having, as 
a trustee, a great life insurance company to whom its obligations are 
a sacred duty, which never defaults, never misappropriates, which 
guards the widow and the orphan with absolute fidelity. The reports 
in the daily papers of defaulting trustees can be used by live agents 
with telling effect. 
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IT IS THE DEFINITE SUGGESTION THAT LANDS BUSINESS. 


Mr. Agent, did you ever think over the telling effect of a definite, 
specific suggestion as compared with the hazy, uncertain effect, or 
utter lack of effect, of a vague, indefinite, glittering-generality-sort of 
suggestion? No? Well, just devote a few of your spare minutes to 
thinking on those lines; you will be well paid for your trouble. 
Possibly, this particular suggestion strikes you as savoring of the 
“vague, indefinite, glittering-generality-sort of suggestion.” But it 
does not, and I shall try to convince you of that fact. 

By way of personal illustration, let us suppose that you were 
walking up Broadway, had a friend with you, and had nothing special 
to do for the next hour or so. In the course of this listless, purpose- 
less, time-killing stroll, your friend suggests “Let’s turn in to Fifth 
avenue.” That proposal contains no definite, tangible statement of 
the advantages to be gained by swinging out of Broadway and in to 
Fifth avenue; possibly your mind is half-occupied with something 
that you did yesterday, or may do to morrow, and is not disposed to 
take the trouble of weighing the relative advantages of Broadway 
and Fifth avenue for promenade purposes, and, without being exactly 
determined on either of those thoroughfares, you unconsciously fol- 
low the lines of least resistance and merely say. “Oh, let’s stick to 
Broadway.” Haven’t you gone through that sort of experiment hun- 
dreds or thousands of times, now you come to think it over? But, 
‘on the other hand, suppose that instead of tossing off the merely 
casual, and more or less meaningless suggestion above noted, your 
friend had happened to remember that you had a special fondness 
for English bulldogs, and that a dog fancier on Forty-second street 
had advertised in a morning paper the arrival of a big consignment 
of those peaceful-looking animals, and had said to you, “I'll tell 
you what we'll do; let’s go over to Forty-second street, and have 
a look at Kennel’s new lot of English bulldogs.” Don’t you think 
the chances are about ten to one that, having nothing else to do for an 
hour or so, you probably would promptly assent to that proposition? 
Most likely; other men’s minds are more or less like your mind, 
and are governed by the same psychological laws. Consequently, 
if a definite suggestion makes an immediate impression on your mind, 
and one so much deeper than does a vague, indefinite suggestion, 
why not apply that lesson to your regular vocation and try the 
effect on your next life insurance canvass? It costs nothing to try 
it, and surely any business suggestion which costs nothing, does no 
one any harm, and seems to hold out certain possibilities, at least is 
worth trying. 


Atways AvoIp THE PREHISTORIC CANVASS. 

There are plenty of life insurance canvassers who reel off more or 
less glittering platitudes about the advantages of life insurance in 
general, or the extra inducements of their companies in particular, 
and hesitate about suggesting any special form of policy, or any pre- 
cise amount of insurance, as especially adapted to the needs of the 
men whom they are canvassing. In the great majority of cases, as I 
look at it after some years of experience, these men have far less 


chance of walking out with signed applications in their pockets than 
had your listless friend to persuade you to switch from Broadway 
over to Fifth avenue, without advancing a single good reason why 
you should alter your pedestrian course. You remember what it was 
that instantly led you to make for Forty-second street, namely, the 
suggestion of something on Forty-second street of especial interest to 
you. Well, would not that sort of life insurance suggestion, namely, 
for some policy especially adapted to the needs of your “prospect” 
be apt to have a correspondingly greater effect on him than would 
one of those prehistoric, moss-covered, semi-impertinent questions 
of the hack life insurance canvassers, as he sticks his head in the 
doorway of a total stranger’s office and queries, “Wouldn’t you like 
scme life insurance?” If you could be concealed behind a screen 
and invisibly study and wager a few dollars on the effects of two 
canvassers’ work on these radically different lines, on which canvasser 
would you place your money? 

The normal human mind is so constituted that it is always un- 
consciously reaching out for distinct, and definite, impressions. See- 
ing or hearing the same things we have seen or heard thousands of 
times, or even scores of times, as a rule does not interest us. Say 
you are riding in a street car, do not happen to have a paper in front 
of you, and have nothing better to do than casually to look over 
the faces of the other passengers. Most of those faces are compara- 
tively expressionless. But, if the conductor gets into a row with 
one of the passengers, or somebody drops his parcel, or any one of 
ten thousand other comparatively unimportant but still specific things 
happen, watch the change of expression on most of your neighbors’ 
faces. Then your fellow-travelers have something specific to think 
of, and a wave of real interest sweeps through the car. Isn’t that 
your experience? ‘And humans have the same minds with them 
wherever they may be, whether in street cars, on the sidewalks, or 
in their offices. 


ONE oF THE EastEst KNown Cases By Way oF ILLUSTRATION. 

To be sure, it is no easy task to figure out just how big a policy, 
or just what kind of policy, most likely would specially appeal to the 
stranger whom you are canvassing. The better you know your man, 
and the more you happen to know about his financial condition and 
the size and ages of his family, the more apt you are to come some- 
where near putting up the right kind of a proposition for that indi- 
vidual man. But, life is more or less of a series of guesses, anyway, 
and in business, as in everything else, it is better to have guessed and 
missed than never to have guessed at all. You surely won’t strike 
it right if you don’t guess at all. That fact is a mathematical sure 
thing, quite as sure as is the legal reserve system of life insurance— 
and I know of no stronger way of putting it. To resort to the very 
simplest illustration of the possibilities of definite suggestion, say 
that you chance to know that the next man on whom you are going 
to call was married only a year ago at the age of 25, now has a two- 
months’ old baby boy in his family, is a steady sort of fellow, with 
an annual income of $3,000, and at the age of 35 will come into pos- 
session of $50,000 IF he lives, but that his fifty-thousand dollar share 
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of his father’s fortune will be divided among his brothers and sisters 
if he dies before reaching age 35. In such a case, your course is 
about as well charted as any life insurance canvasser’s possibly could 
be. It is safe to assume that the happy father is setting aside some- 
thing, or intends to set aside something, each year, in order to care 
for his wife and the child in the event of his death before he has 
received that $50,000 from his father’s estate. It would be ridiculous 
to offer to such a man in such circumstances a ten, fifteen, or twenty 
year endowment for $5,000, or any other high-priced form of policy. 
What he particulary needs is the cheapest, sound form of protection 
for the next nine years. The chances are that a five or ten year term 
policy for, say, $10,000 would be about the most attractive form of 
policy that you could suggest to him. Of course, $10,000 may be a 
little steep for him, and $5,000 may be about all he thinks he can 
afford with his $3,000 income. Very well, no harm was done in sug- 
gesting one for $10,000—and it’s mighty rarely that the man you 
are canvassing will raise your ante, to to speak. Ask for an appli- 
cation for $10,000 and be ready to take one for $5,000. That is only 
a matter of detail, after all, and the vital point is to make a definite, 
specific suggestion, and have a veritable battery of good reasons ready 
for proving that the kind of policy you suggest is the very best of 
all forms for this young man’s-particular case. Yes, that hypothetical 
case is about as simple an illustration as one could think of from 
January 1 to December 31, but, somehow, a good many agents ap- 
parently never have known just what to do with, or propose to, such 
a gilt-edged prospect of a “prospect” as the young father with the 
$50,000 in sight nine years hence, whom I have suggested. 


THE More Guesses You MAKE, THE BETTER WILL BE THE GUESSES. 

An almost infinite variety of other suggestions—at least fifty-six 
more—might be offered, but hypothetical suggestions are worthless for 
practical purposes alongside of the suggestions which come from 
careful study of the individual cases. Guess wrong very often? Of 
course you'll guess wrong very often, but the more you guess and 
keep on guessing, the closer and closer your guesses will be apt to 
come. The main point is, don’t expect indefinite talk to produce 
definite results; for it won't. It is not the punch at the other man with 
the gloves on that does the business; it is the well-directed blow at 
some particular part of his anatomy that counts when the points are 
added up. Imagine a man in a fencing. bout making wild thrusts 
and lunges at his opponent and resting content with cutting great 
slices of air in that section of the atmosphere! And yet that’s just 
about the sort of a canvass that is really put up by the agent who 
recites a hack resumé of the general benefactions of life insurance to 
all men with whom he comes in contact, and seems to have the no- 
tion that pulling the trigger somehow will bring down birds, which- 
ever way the gun is pointed. If you want to hit, you must aim; 
maybe you won't hit even if you do aim—at least not until you have 
aimed and fired a good many times—but you can't rely on hitting if 
you don’t aim, and aim straight, at the particular game you want 
to bring down. 

Test for yourself the effects of definite, specific suggestion. In 
nine times out of every ten wherever and with whomsoever you try 
it, you will find that the percentage of result is vastly larger than in 
the case of pointless and purposeless observations. Your business is 
to deal with human beings, and if you don’t study the rules of the 
human game and play in accordance with those rules, you might 
just as well drop out of the game. There can be no argument 
about that. 





THE PLEASURE OF COMPETITION. 

3usiness of all kinds is a fight. Whether general or special agent, 
you cannot even stay in the game if you do not fight, and you can- 
not succeed unless you conquer. Soliciting business is a long-drawn- 
fout battle; hence, partial victory perches first on one banner and 
then on the other; but the solicitor for business can rest assured 
that in his, as well as in other lines, it is and will be, from start 
“survival of the fittest.” 
company or the P. D. Q. com- 


to finish, a case of the 
Whether it is the 








pany, the Darwinian theory applies as well in business as in species. 


‘is to the world of business. 
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If at any time an agent is caught with his hands down he will get 
hit and it may prove to be the knock-out blow. 

Never underestimate the competitor. You may think that he is 
crazy, that he is lying, that he is misrepresenting, that he is juggling 
figures and going the actuary one better, and you may even think 
that he is on a trip to Europe, but you must not let that or anything 
else deceive you. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of an application and success. The 
boy says that he loves to watch “Dad” play poker, and he says that 
everybody in the game has to watch him, and if they don’t “it is 
easy money for ‘Dad.’” So it is with the agent and any competitor. 
There is only one safe way and that is to keep your natural or 
mind’s eye on him at all times. 

There should be no such thing as hatred between competitors, 
but the thoroughbred should feel genuine pleasure in conquest. 

To outwit a competitor should bring the same pleasant sensation 
to him that he experiences when he outpoints a rival in any other 
If he loves the game he finds pleasure in it even when he is 
forced to accept temporary defeat. No general ever won every 
skirmish or every fight with the enemy. No one can win every 
time. No one needs to, and it is not right that he should. Re- 
verses are what strengthen the weak points. 


game. 





SOLICITORS WHO STUDY LAW. 


It has come under the writer’s observation, within a few months, 
that several bright life insurance solicitors, having taken a law course, 
have successfully passed examinations for the bar. 

It is interesting to consider the motives that actuated these men to 
employ all their spare moments, for months, in study, in order to 
acquire another profession; and the writer has taken pains to talk 
with several of them on this point. 

It is found that there are several motives. The first is an en- 
tirely natural one, accounted for by the intellectual tendency of a man 
possessing the mental capacity to make a business success of life in- 
surance. The writer knows such life insurance solicitors who, not 
satisfied with acting simply in the capacity of salesmen, have become 
life insurance experts, even qualifying themselves as actuaries. Such 
men find study and complex questions a recreation, so that, taking a 
course in law and qualifying for the bar was simply a mental re- 
laxation for these men. 

As to another motive. Many reliable insurance solicitors have the 
confidence of their customers to such an extent that they are con- 
sulted on the subject of investments; asked to act as administrators 
and trustees, and consulted by beneficiaries, relative to the disposition 
of insurance money. 

Another point. One or two of these men intend to do a law busi- 
ness of a certain kind in conjunction with the life insurance business, 
mostly in an advisory way. 

But all of them expect that their knowledge of the law will materi- 
ally assist them in their life insurance work. 





SOLICITORS ARE SALESMEN. 

Everything in the line of solicitation is salesmanship—and sales- 
manship is the business of the world. Indeed, it is about all there 
Enter the door of any successful com- 
mercial house and you will see that its success depends upon its 
being represented by first-class salesmen. 

They are the compulsive power that makes business move. It is so 
in the world of manufactures, it is so in wholesale merchandise, it is 
so in finance, it is true also in insurance. 

Even though he may be accused of bothering and may receive 
many curt refusals, everybody has a warm spot in his heart for the 
salesman, and he is usually extended most cordial treatment 
wherever he goes. The man who has something to sell must of 
necessity be endowed with superior mental equipment and experience, 
and he must be superior in everything connected with the business. 

Every man having something to sell goes forth to battle in the 
contest for business supremacy, and it makes no difference whether 
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he is selling shoes, government or municipal bonds, or msurance 
policies. In either case it requires tact, skill, industry, patience and 
brains. Competition is acute, and hundreds of agents are covering 
every territory. It is not enough that he has the best contract in his 
class, but he must be especially equipped and trained. He must 
thoroughly understand his subject and be well posted with regard 
to every point that may be raised. 

Every wise person welcomes the salesman, regardless of what 
line he may be in. An experienced man knows that solicitors fre- 
quently are able to formulate ideas that help him to make money, 
and from such a man the solicitor almost invariably receives a 
respectful hearing and courteotis treatment. 





THE ANARCHIST IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Under the above appropriate heading The Agents Bulletin of the 
New York Life pays its respects to the life insurance twister. Vice- 
President Thomas A. Buckner calls upon the agents to drive the 
twister from the business, but first to see that their own skirts are 
clean, under penalty of dismissal. Twisting does not benefit the in- 
sured, no matter how plausible the figures may seem, for one policy 
cannot be given up for another without some loss, and the loss does 
not fall upon the company. The surrender charge imposed takes care 
of that, and all the company loses is a policyholder. A good summing 
up of the matter is as follows: Policyholders will do well to re- 
member that any agent who approaches them, proposing to cancel an 
existing policy in a good company in order to replace it with a policy 
in the company which he represents, does so, not in the spirit of dis- 
interest—not in the spirit of a self-sacrificing missionary; he does so 
with an eye single to what he expects to gain personally by the trans- 
action. 





LEGISLATION AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, contributed the following article to Harper’s Weekly of April 4: 


A bad law is a bad law, although passed in furtherance of a good cause. 
As a people we exhibit an increasing tendency to remedy every kind of 
evil by legislation. This is a natural development, because legislation 
is the chief method through which the instinct of local self-government 
and the sovereignty of the citizen find expression. 

The expansion of thirteen colonies with their earlier and later pos- 
sessions into forty-six great States, coupled with facilities for transpor- 
tation and communication that have made it possible to despatch busi- 
ness at an unprecedented rate, has developed problems of government 
which were unknown a hundred years ago. It is no exaggeration to say 
that in both State and National affairs important legislation has often 
been enacted at times cf public excitement and under the stress of 
anger and resentment. There is too little legislation anywhere which is 
well thought out and really constructive in character. This condition is 
probably unavoidable; but it explains the initial crudities of our legisla- 
tion. We usually go too far at such times, and after a good deal of 
Gamage has been done we proceed to correct excesses, and we ultimately 
arrive at legislation which is just and workable. 

There is perhaps no more striking example of the operation of these 
methods than the passage, by the State of New York in 1906, of a new 
code of insurance laws known as the Armstrong laws. 

New York State and New York city had become the life insurance 
center of the world. The greatest, soundest, and most successful life 
insurance companies were located there. Their accumulated assets ex- 
ceeded one and one-half billion dollars. Their employees were many 
thousands in number. Their contracts covered the world. They had 
become institutions whose success, whose integrity of management, and 
whose financial responsibility were matters of grave importance to mil- 
lions of people, embracing the citizenship of about every race and every 
nation. The public investigation of 1905 uncovered bad methods—methods 
which may have been common to all corporate life, yet never should have 
been the methods of life insurance. This aroused a fury of condemnation. 
Driven by this fury the legislature of 1906 wrote new laws. In writing 
laws hastily, under the pressure of public opinion, the legislature did 
what every such body has always done; it struck hard and directly at 
admitted evils; it had no opportunity—and perhaps at that time little 
disposition—to take care that the innocent did not suffer with the guilty. 

I maintain that a part of this legislation has already done great injury 
to life insurance, and is certain to work incalculable damage unless its 
excesses are soon corrected. Moreover, it will almost certainly dis- 
credit its own moral achievements—which are great—unless its unsound 
doctrines are speedily eliminated. 

One instance—already closed and but little discussed—shows the evils 
of hasty action. In order to prevent the recurrence of certain methods 
employed by the larger companies in making investments, the law gov- 
erning life insurance investments was rewritten. It was rewritten along 
special and narrow lines. It drove directly at practices which had been 
justly enough condemned. It went so far in its specific prohibition that 
when, lately, a certain street railroad bond, largely held by the life com- 
panies of this city, defaulted in its interest, the companies found them- 
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selves denied the right to exercise the salvage measures universally re- 
sorted to under such circumstances. A relief bill was proposed, rushed 
through the legislature, and signed upon the last day of grace but one. 
The amounts involved reached into the millions, and if the default had 
occurred when the legislature was not in session, heavy losses would 
almost certainly have followed. 

This instance and the investment law do not, however, go so directly 
to the economic unsoundness of certain sections. 

Section ninety-six, section ninety-seven, section eighty-seven, section 

fifty-three, and some others, are all economically wrong, and unless re- 
pealed or modified will result in large losses to policyholders. 
; Section ninety-six arbitrarily limits individual and corporate activity; 
it is a plain combination in restraint of trade. Its logic would compel 
people to take insurance in certain companies by denying them the right 
to take it in other companies, even though those companies may be the 
soundest and the most economically managed. It involves a dangerous 
and un-American invasion of private rights. It strikes at all citizenship, 
because while it here arbitrarily limits life insurance production, it may 
to-morrow be exercised through another enactment against any form of 
business activity. 

In section ninety-seven the State undertakes not only to regulate, but 
to administer the details of business. It is about the latest attempt to 
fix prices and wages by law. It not only limits the wages of the solicit- 
ing agent, but it fixes narrowly when the agent shall be paid and how 
he shall be paid. It in effect not only limits the total he shall receive, 
but compels him to wait from three to nine years for a large part of 
his earnings. It has resulted in driving more than ten thousand men out 
of the insurance business in eighteen months. 

Section eighty-seven is thoroughly bad. It coerces the judgment of 
trustees, and compels the annual distribution of assets in the large com- 
panies down to limits that are insufficient for safety. The law other- 
wise fixes a minimum of assets which a life company must have or be 
insolvent. This section fixes a maximum, to exceed which is criminal. 
The fluctuation of first-class bonds within twelve months has—for the 
largest companies—surpassed the difference between the line of solvency 
and that of criminality nearly two to one. This section should be 
wholy repealed. 

Section fifty-three puts a smirch on the business of life insurance. It 
pillories life insurance men as being a class likely to indulge in improper 
practices, and makes any infraction of any part of the insurance law a 
misdemeanor. 

Lately a wave of indignation swept over the regular army because a 
regulation was adopted which takes the finger-marks of all recruits, 
merely because some soldiers desert, and the finger-marks are valuable 
always in the identification of criminals. Small wonder that men rebel 
at being rated as criminals because some men have been unfaithful. Life 
insurance men rebel at a similar brand. 

All these sections and some others are the expression in law of a false 
premise laid down in the report of the Armstrong committee. The com- 
mittee declared their conviction that certain life companies had already 
become so large that no good purpose would be served by their further 
growth. Then they recommended such legislation as would make their 
assumption effective. They succeeded. They have stopped the growth of 
the companies named, and the growth of all other companies which are 
squarely and fully affected by the laws. 

At the rate of gain recorded by the companies operating in New York 
State at the close of 1904, maintained through 1905-’06 and ’07, the out- 
standing risks of those companies would now be $2,000,000,000 more than 
they are. This represents about 750,000 families without insurance who 
might otherwise now be protected. What does the presence or absence 
of such a volume of good insurance mean to the State—to the world? It 
would make a company as large in risks as the largest now in existence. 

Personally I doubt if the companies could have maintained the rate of 
growth recorded in 1904 and for some years previous thereto. The in- 
surance risk was so vast that natural wear and tear would have reduced 
the ratio of gain. I doubt, also, if legislative action sufficient to stop 
unquestioned abuses could have been taken without some considerable 
shrinkage for a few years in the annual output. But all this is one 
thing, and the slaughter which has followed the enactment of the Arm- 
strong laws is another. 

Section ninety-six and section ninety-seven and section eighty-seven 
are invasions of private rights. The State has power to destroy; but 
the people mean to be very careful how that power is exercised. These 
sections vary from direct to indirect destruction of individual opportunity. 
They are unsound, because the premise from which they are drawn is 
unsound. 

Under full publicity the people do not fear any honestly created cor- 
poration, however large or successful it may be. The Armstrong com- 
mittee was seized with a recurrence of the fear that gripped the legisla- 
ture of this State in 1834 when it decreed that the New York Life In- 
surance and Trust Company should never be allowed to receive on deposit 
more than $5,000,000. To the good people of that day obviously anything 
beyond $5,000,000 was ‘a public menace.”’ I can imagine that in the 
debate attending this enactment it was gravely stated that ‘‘no useful 
purpose will be served by its becoming larger,’’ and that ‘“‘the question 
of responsible control and conservative management will soon become 
one of extreme difficulty.’”’ (Paraphrase from the Armstrong report, p. 
282.) ; 

It is perhaps now time to say that the avidity with which the public 
seized upon the insurance disclosures of 1905 is not explained by ref- 
erence to the sensational methods of the yellow press and the general 
willingness of men to listen to scandal. 

The public had long been offended. There had been too much strutting 
and bragging; tco many acts on the part of leading life insurance men 
which violated the proprieties. That a feeling of resentment over such 
things can percolate all through public thought is a fact that does not 
need proof. It exists now toward a small and really unimportant section 
of the community which poses as “‘society.’’ All it needs to become a 
fearful instrument of destruction is opportunity. The opportunity al- 
ways comes sooner or later. 

But the offensive and the wrong things in life insurance in 1905 no 
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more represent life insurance itself than the so-called leaders of society 
represent the great body of the people. 

It is just as unwise, just as unstatesmanlike, to cripple and limit and 
smirch life insurance because of the resentment which the public felt in 
1905, as it would be to abandon manhood suffrage or the right of private 
property because of the scandals and degeneracy of “‘high society.” 

The legislation of 1906 strikes blindly at certain demonstrated evils. 
It specializes. It stops certain practices, and it stops growth. It is 
in parts unsound, unwise, un-American. It needs quick revision. The 
question is, will the legislature act at once and prevent heavy losses to 
the State; or will it wait and act after a clear mandate from the people— 
which will come as soon as these laws are understood and their effect is 
clearly in evidence? 





AVAILABLE SURPLUS FUNDS DEC. 31, 1907. 


The annual statement form required to be filed by life insurance com- 
panies makes several items of what was formerly known as surplus to 
policyholders. In the accompanying table we show the various items re- 
ported by a majority of the life insurance companies and the total sur- 
plus funds available for the protection of. policyholders: 





























| Dividends} Set | 
; | Appor- Apart |Unassigned} 
CoMPANIES. tioned for Sub- Funds. Capital. | Total. 
for | sequent | 
1908. Years. | | 
$ $ $ $ 
tna Life d... ; an 154,730 722,819} 5,944,746) 2,000,000) 8,822,295 
American Central. or pana P 180,617 137,0) 317, 617 
American, Iowa... .. ah - “Gpeeate 5 eae 12,282 25,000 37,282 
American National, Texas. | 63,425 100,000 163,425 
American National, Va..... re | 19,973 125,000 144,973 
Baltimore Life. : 2,136 893 261,869! ar 263,908 
Bankers of Nebraska........... | ; neues 375,641 100,000 475,641 
Bankers of New York........... 44,312 ,000: 144,312 
Bankers Reserve . i 216,593) = «...... 216,597 
Berkshire........ ‘ ‘| A ts | tS 847,753 
} 1 
Boston Mutual...............-- | Foie a! 36,980) Ate 36,980 
Buffalo Life... . vias ered Sseees 100,000) = «...... 
Capitol Life, Colorado. ee) 123,712} 100,000, 223,712 
Central of U. 34,919 ,000 134,919 
Central of Tlinpie.” nary 4,775 100,000 104,775 
Central Life, Kansas.. 1,182) 100,000 101,182 
ES aaa ee 155,050 255,700 410,750 
CSOROMINEEUER Soc giccaccseusel 86 Gases DP SSeaat 29,8 125,000 154,871 
Colonial Life... .. bids Rea grepeietiads cacramty © ° Sotateys 12,716 250, 262,716 
Colorado National....... > paca 2,660 141,440 100,000 244,100 
Columbia Life... . . 5,238} = ..... 15,978 174,400 195,616 
Columbian National............] 0 -..e-e] wee eee 481,770) 1,000,000} 1,481,770 
Commercial Life, “STE See Pera Se ete 4,613} 100,820 5,433 
Commercial Life, Indiana.......) =. ..... peene tS eee 6,546 
Commonwealth, Arkansas.......{  ...---] 0 we eee 1,965 55,068 57, 033 
Commonwealth, Kentucky.......) 9. ....- wilaaceve * 200,000 91,628 
Connecticut General............ @U01050) kw is ws 365,679 | 150,000 626,738 
ee go ee (ce errr 2,326, 657) Socata 2,326,657 
Conservative Life, W.Va.....665) 0 cseece] ce cees 4,962! 73,800 78,762 
Conservative Mut., Oregon......}  ...... acs «| iT ; 2,437 
Continental. Tand Too. .ccc. |p ceaweeh — ccdees 77,410) 208,875 286,285 
Continental, Delaware..........) 0. ..ee-] 0 wanes 20,121) 100,180 121,301 
Dakota Mutus : ey Sa ee Cee A Ss (a 9, 717 
Des Moines Life. ae 10,425} 249,009]... | 100,000) 359,434 
Eastern of Virginia.............] 0 ...2ee] wee a ee 719 25,000 25,719 
Eastern of New York......006..| 0 weceee{ 0 veces ‘aie 100,000, 136,242 
Economic Life..... seeeed ,<eadnek ~ Saclees 32,958) 000) 
Equitable of New York....-0.0.) 0 op 49,637,782} 100.000) 49,737°782 
Equitable of Iowa............-. | 156,585 127,312 475,51 300 000) 1, 059, 407 
Equitable Industrial........... | Re OE oe 12,085 100, 000) 112,085 
Federal Life. scare Zangia doieieteMe Ps Saat ed 18,341 * sci 119,237 
Fidelity Mutual. _ crests bral 64,035) 167,612 “er ke ee | 1,016,430 
Florida Life. (etirwepereest  ucmaseaty  -senaee 5,007 121, 090) 126,097 
Fort Worth....-..........- Sop! soars i- 2aee 9,425 103, 508 112,933 
Ze | ra 1,903) ae nets ot | re 625,534 
| 
Germania. | 296,785) 2,582,915] 1,982,596, 200,000 5,062,296 
German Mutual. | ae 134,068; ...:.. 143,948 
Great Western..... Legcebcy! eh. Betd By? 2 ba 132,087 | 100,000 232,087 
Greensboro Life........0...20-) 0 lll. | 23,175] 146,400, 169,575 
Guarantee Life............6.6.) 00 Js. ase | adel 16,134; 100,000 116,134 
Guaranty pies ul. hecwsrmclh ®  -scin moe os S728) ke ess 8,7 
Hartford Life..... 2,949) 102,7: 20) ee oo 500,000 1,101,618 
Home of Delaware.............) 9 ...... Ra ewes ye 100,000 101,543 
Hlome of New York. .......0065. $0 ness | sae 644 435, 125,000 769,435 
Illinois Life.............0 00.00% 9,029) 66,630 178 541) 100, ,000 354,200 
Immediate Benefit.............. ee 8520, 15, 23,768 
Indiana National...............000 wea aae ees * 143,780 126,309 
Indianapolis Life... 2.2. B=" weowee | ee 10,561 
Intermediate Life... .......0008| -sssces Db gingtoes | * 125,000 85,198 
Inter-Southern............0..5:|  seceeel ce eaee | 15,481) 100,000 115,481 
RIESE ov noo o:5 2 sie s a.adic os etek. —.cstnee OE ere 134,570 
Jefferson Standard............. LO: (mee ee 240,291 250,000 2 
John Hancock................ 287,084 264,891, 4740,461) ...... 5,292,436 
a ee oe 46,87 100,000 146,876 
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AVAILABLE SURPLUS FUNDS DEC. 31, 1907—Continued. 








| Dividends Set 























Appor- Apart Unassigned 
CoMPANIES. tioned | for Sub- Funds. Capital. Total. 
for sequent | 
| 1908. Years. 
$ 3 3 $ 3 
LaFayette Life.......... | 3,715 25,14 aoc aks 28,861 
Lamar Life........ wet Sa eee 26,887 56,650 83,537 
SE Ty NE a Gener er ccane "| Dam rene Lume oa” Py S| | ew oer 44,750 
Liberty Life. . Ree ene MS al Wee Beth te 53,064 100,000' 153,064 
Life Ass’n of America........... Wit 92 58,523 200,000) 258,615 
Life Ins. Co. of pam Bete bie 3,070 ee 325,464 200,000! 528,534 
Lincoln National. . EAA yk eee ies iare 23,679 150,000) 173,679 
Louisiana National.............) ......)  seceee 54,913 240,000) 294,913 
Bee SG Et! | Go eb O AwRees * 100,000) 89,271 
MBMMEO UE. . c5.; ccceach = Stl | cdeees 1,755,045, 100, 000) 1,855,045 
ee eee Seep or muet, | | Gieecas 160,502 100,000! 260,502 
Massachusetts Mutual... .... 444,216 20,674| 1,997,885 ,..... | 2,462,775 
ee CU SMINE Bos oe oo, Cicily. eas) Sena 5, ere | 125,228 
ot i 1,050,613 184,373] 11,951,899! 2, po 000! 15,186,885 
Michigan Mutual............. EEE aS See 256,518 0,000) 506,518 
Michigan State........ , a ae 75,266 90. ,000 165,266 
Midland Mutual. . sce ee! El eye 27,592 145,900) 173,492 
Midwest Life. . PRN Sh ese PARE i fee en 766 117, 700) 120,103 
Minnesota Mutual............. | ...... ore al hea 9,082 
Missouri State....... eel, Le er! Me oes eer 93,116 100,000) 193,116 
| | 
MutAL BENE. csc ceeds ver) RAICOUR” acess 4,666,510; ...... | 7,142,605 
Mutual of Baltimore....... Cee mae 4 Sot at Pn Sneree H 7 ae | 79,373 
Mutual of New York...........| 8,311,002; 57, ~*~ (| ae 41,771 
Rona of U. SoA. cccccee coh 6,699 139) 59,928 1,000,000) 1,380,766 
National of Vermont............| 244,321) 3, 2or 423) BOS,040) okcwlcs 37,4 
fg: rr! | 87,501) 139, 5631 BOIS TEE occns 3,246,228 
ewe Wr EO. occ caine se | 6,200,938 35,863,716 #11,097,798; ...... 53,162,452 
North American. . Locate ne Sol mnedrernlarmerat in. acters 47,611 200, 600 247,611 
Northern Michigan, ee AMR g: See. ee eee 21,397 100, 000 121,397 
Northern, Illinois. . cans Say. | hates * 150, 000 90,044 
Noth State. 0.005. 0<. A TE Whee Tee Te ee 8,403 100, 000 108, 403 
Northwestern Mutual..... ..- | 8,891,495) 19,036,402) 2,427,774, = ...... | 30, my 671 
Northwestern National. . Mas 20,487 31 0, 54 OS 1 re 481,962 
Occidental, California. . BAe mee ces ie Rake A 34,715 250,000) 284,716 
TDI SEONES 65 sce ean tiaed beets PS)  Gakeeke | esween 4,487 114,300 118,787 
RCRD 8 cs sb os caaaeal | daveaeeh! ) tusahenels 2,568! 100,000) 102,568 
DN sc cantaeh) Seana: ~ beans 3,689, _ 100,000) 1103 689 
Pacince Mutualid: .. 2... 065 6s copiedh. a ceeaemats | 316,959) 1,000,000 316,959 
OHM Soi oo ssa ccs relies 164,638 6,088,365) 2,960,639, ...... 213,642 
Philadelphia Life.............. 36,074 232 280, 547, 559,590 876,443 
Phoenix Mutual... BINS = sci 951,235, meee 992,360 
Pittsburg L. and T.. a 7,525 36,937 77,388! 659,050 780,900 
PO MIGUO nck ec cccus cin | eemeeely  “ytatien 22,586, 100,000) = 122,586 
Presbyterian ene ye) eee 469,739 
PRODUC ners saws asaseel! a Kens cey (* fees'ent 16,269, 101,370) 117,639 
Provident L. and T............. 610,000 Six... . - | 3,817,126) 1,000,000) 5,427,126 
Provident Savings. . elite, Anta e oenieans Sree | As 
Prudential. . - 238,871, 7,004,196 13, “ op) 2, 000, 000) 22. air 
Register L. and A.. Sicko oretda - aR eeell OM eine ee 7 ee eee 
Reliable Life....... Gis BER ae 937| - 500016 437 
ELGHOUANO S50 Piiciecimcahecacp Lae teal. Feces | 572,944 1,000. 000 1,572,944 
Reserve Loan..-..........2.) 101) eae se: [* TEBTEBf ect 113,795 
Reval UNION... 00 c0ce asee sae vert 490) 310; . 196,891) —......| 197,691 
Scandia Life. . oS aru eae | 431,905) ......| 431,905 
Security L. and A. N.C.. Sy (ms eee fy eases | 21,070} 7100,000 121,070 
Security Life of AMeHCa...ccee cl eden. fal) tea oeee | 457,298 492,560 949,858 
Security Mutual, N. Y.......... BOOG) © ioc ncec ae es 554,360 
Security Mutual, Nebraska...... Re Deane Mo yg boon | rer | 65,654 
SUING cca cs csstecl » ebaseel > ~anetess | 21,611 200,000 221,611 
RO PMMUER MEE 3.5 Sc cite leteaeth — Yael’ * 100,000 96,518 
RUIN SONG E foc sccacieces|) Seeka dy weneoe | 102,254 000, 2,254 
Southern Life. . ot ee eee Hi gi tayenss | 1,830 161,700 163,530 
Southern States, Alabama... oh Fae a SRE 67,734 100,000 167, 734 
Southern States, W. Va.........]  ...... if Wale etree | 36,533 250,000 286,533 
SOULWESHOETE. oo oe.c sss sce et | eee be stuael 15,000 102,246 117,246 
Di MsOMIs NATIONAL, c.Cee cece} eee ek EPP arcteatenes | 76,741 150,000 226,741 
eae De ge 707,402} ......! 07,402 
State Mutual, Mass.............| 111,409) 133,737) 1,553,118) ......| 8 798, 264 
State Mutual, Georgia. . eres: | = | 54,582) =... 54,582 
MEME Shid0o cicokscaacent” Obechao My . tamer '338| _ 100,000 _ 150,338 
RRVONRO Boi 5i< S005 oc: 0 : 5,172} 3 476) 4,004,949) 1, 00! 000 5,013,597 
Walon Wanteals ccc eee | 8,390, 363) 2,410,620 100,000 10,900,983 
MPROUOMURE, 256 cos Sohakeccl soavas PR se Ga6088 | ewes 632,583 
U.S. Annuity and Life.. | 1,341) 1,693 308 266,442 269,784 
* Saagaqeisotatens Bape < TMP | 42,112} 264,000» -276, 112 
Volunteer State...... sl cminbvawt ee mr cee 0,264 200,000 220,264 
MURS DINI OHS Skrok on shieecesells Sa axle: Hi Greta 197,945} 500,00 697,945 
RN oo eS oer aanietee tl -Reten ie ee: 10,292 ee 260,292 
Western and Southern.......... real Aes 54,745, 100,000 154,745 
MME MONEIOS se isc iecol) savas wad oxo avers eC ern 12,583 
WCRI NN GS Secs ae! | hanecehl. Uegenke 41,911 111,600 153,511 
WOO. eiigciccvatio UP.  iec'achehi Oe scies iY 3) | ee 12,1 
| 








*Capital exceeds total surplus. a@For 1908 and subsequent years. d Including accident 
department. gGuaranty capital. & Dividend endowment accumulations (deferred dividends), 
$1,795,020 included in liabilities. j Guaranty fund. » Including additional reserves, $2,791,- 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION. 
By AN UNOFFICIAL OBSERVER. 

T is, perhaps, somewhat presumptuous for one not actively 
associated with the management of an insurance company 
to venture to discuss any phase of insurance supervision, but 
as the writer has been more or less identified with the business 
for a long series of years, he ventures to express certain views 
upon the subject. His impressions have been gained by 
actual observation and by intercourse with prominent in- 
surance men, representing the various forms of insurance, 
to whom the subject is forcibly presented annually. Rec- 
ognizing that a certain degree of supervision of interests 
of such magnitude for the protection of investors in insurance 
stocks and of the public in general is necessary, he is clearly 
of the opinion that the present methods of State supervision 
have overrun the purposes originally contemplated, and that 
it has become a means of oppressing the companies without 

compensating advantages to the public. 

As originally contemplated, the supervision of insurance 
by State officials, appointed in accordance with law, was in- 
tended to prevent fraudulent companies from imposing upon 
the public, and to obtain trustworthy information from all 
companies regarding their financial standing and their ability 
to fulfill their contracts of insurance. A plain statement of 
the assets and liabilities of a company is the information de- 
sired by the public, fromm which intending insurers can form 
their own judgment as to the degree of confidence to be 
placed in it. A simple statement of this character, similar 
to those required by the national government from national 
banks, and by some of the States from trust companies, 
would cover this requirement as regards insurance companies, 
and if State supervision was confined to the single purpose 
of securing and publishing such information, the public would 
be satisfied, and the trustworthy companies would be glad 
to avail themselves of such advertising of their condition. 
Companies that could not pass under the critical eyes of such 
publicity would speedily find themselves driven to the wall 
for lack of business. Publicity is the great panacea for the 
suppression of fraud, and for the protection of the public 
from swindlers, under whatever guise they may appear. 

But insurance supervision has gone far beyond securing 
evidence of the solvency and trustworthiness of insurance 
companies, interfering with forms of contract which the in- 


vestments companies may make, prescribing rules and regu- 
lations not authorized by law, and in many respects usurping 
the functions of the officers and managers of companies. 
A State insurance official is clothed by law, in most States, 
with autocratic powers, and his simple ipse dixit has been 
sufficient in certain cases to bring a company into unwar- 
ranted disrepute. Courts have sustained their arbitrary rul- 
ings on the ground that such official had such unlimited 
discretion under the law that there was no appeal from his 
judgment. Different officials interpret the laws differently 
at times, but the companies must abide by their decisions 
and conform to their rulings, or suffer the penalties. What 
is right and proper in one State may be repudiated in an- 
other, and companies desirous of complying strictly with 
all legal requirements, often find themselves working at cross- 
purposes in their efforts to satisfy the requirements of the 
various State officials. 

There are now forty-six States, each having an insurance 
department, whose official head has received his appointment 
as such as a reward for political services rendered to the 
party dominant in his State. It is a rare thing to find a State 
insurance official who has had any special knowledge of 
insurance, either in its technical, scientific or its practical 
aspect, before his appointment. They find themselves em- 
powered by the laws of their respective States to harass and 
annoy the companies if they choose to do so, and often the 
official enters upon his duties with a strong prejudice against 
corporations cf every kind and a determination to make 
those within his jurisdiction pay dearly for the privilege of 
doing business in his State. If he can extort from them 
a greater amount in fees, etc., than his predecessor did, that 
fact is passed to his credit in the councils of his party. As 
a result of these drastic methods, the insurance companies 
pay many tiousands of dollars in excess of the sums required 
to maintain the insurance departments, which excess is turned 
in to the State treasuries. It was not the original intention 
that State supervision should be made a source of revenue to 
the State, but it was expected that the insurance departments 
should collect from the companies a sufficient sum in fees to 
render them self-sustaining. As the support of the insurance 
departments by these levies upon the companies constitutes 
an additional tax upon all citizens who avail themselves of 
the benefits of insurance, it is contended by many that these 
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departments should be maintained by the State, as all other 
State departments and bureaus are maintained, by direct tax- 
ation. The efforts that are being made for reform in in- 
surance legislation, and for a uniform code of insurance laws, 


may eventually bring about a change in the conditions here 


referred to. 

One phase of the despotic power conferred upon State in- 
surance officials is found in the authority given them by law 
to examine insurance companies whenever they see fit. 
Under such authorization any State insurance official can, in 
person or by deputy, pounce down upon a company, take 
possession of its books and papers at will for examination, 
fill the office with experts and clerks, and hold possession as 
long as he pleases. And the company must pay all the ex- 
penses of such examination, including traveling expenses, 
hotel bills for the employes, and their per diem compensa- 
tion. The penalty for refusing to submit to such examination 
is the cancellation of its license to do business in the State 
represented by the official making such demand. There are 
instances on record where an examiner and his clerks have 
held possession of an insurance office for months at a time, 
living at first-class hotels and having a good time generally, 
all at the expense of the company. This power to examine 
companies has been made a fruitful source of blackmail by 
some State officials. Certain Western and Southern States 
were conspicuous a few years ago for their blackmailing 
methods. An examiner would enter an insurance office, 
show his authority, and demand access to its books and 
papers. Sometimes, without even the pretense of examining 
the books, he would present a bill for several hundred dollars, 
upon payment of which he would retire. The company had 
no alternative but to pay whatever was demanded, for there 
was the penalty for refusal staring it in the face. These 
extortions, under the guise of examinations, became so num- 
erous and outrageous that the facts were given to the insur- 
ance journals, and the public exposure and drastic denuncia- 
tions that followed substantially put an end to such black- 
mailing methods, at least temporarily. But the arbitrary 
power to examine insurance companies at will still remains 
with the insurance officials of forty-six States, and any one, 
or a dozen of them, working together simultaneously, may 
force any company to submit to an examination at any time. 
Some well-known companies have been examined by different 
State officials five or six times in a year, the company pay- 
ing all the costs. While it is right and proper for an insurance 
official to examine the companies chartered by his own State, 
at certain intervals, his certificate of solvency should be ac- 
cepted by the officials of every other State. No other State 
should be permitted to make an independent examination, 
except upon the request of the Governor of such State, to 
whom evidence should first be presented warranting such 
examination. Some States, by law, authorize their insurance 
officials to accept such certificates of solvency, but such ac- 
ceptance should be made obligatory. If any official has evi- 


dence that a company has made a false statement or is en- 
gaged in unlawful practices, he should report the facts to 
the officer at the head of the department in the home 
State of such company, when an examination could be made 
by him. 
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A serious burden imposed upon insurance companies is the 
preparation of their annual statements, which have to be 
filed with the department of every State in which they do 
business. Instead of requiring a plain, simple statement of 
the financial condition and business transactions of the com- 
pany for the year preceding, the blanks now sent out to be 
filled in call for the most detailed information regarding all 
the affairs of the company. Such details are of no use to 
the public, are matters of management for which the officers 
are responsible, and have no bearing upon the solvency of 
the company or its ability to fulfill its contracts. Especially 
is this true regarding the blanks sent to the life insurance 
companies. The information required of them would, in a 
condensed form, make ten or a dozen pages of THE SpPEc- 
TATOR. The public never sees these detailed statements, and 
if they were published; none but actuaries or expert account- 
ants could understand them. It is doubtful if they are ever 
analyzed by more than two or three of the State departments. 
The preparation of these reports is a perpetual menace to the 
peace of mind of the officers of companies, and a large force 
of clerks is required to gather, from various sources, the in- 
formation required. Such reports are utterly without value 
to the public, involve the insurance departments in much ex- 
pense, and impose upon the companies a burdensome task, 
that hangs over them like a nightmare for weeks before the 
document is ready to be sworn to by the executive officers. 
And besides all this, the information disclosed in the several 
schedules furnishes opportunity to unscrupulous parties to 
make raids on several departments of the companies’ business, 
particularly the investment department. Insurance supervi- 
sion is a necessary function of State government, as much so 
as the supervision of banks and trust companies, for the pro- 
tection of the public. But there is such a thing as having too 
much of a good thing. Supervision is being overdone. In- 
stead of being simply of a protective nature, it has become 
inquisitorial, burdensome and costly. It tends to increase the 
cost of insurance to the public, for the companies are but 
the mediums for distributing the losses of the few among the 
many, and every dollar added to the cost of doing business 
must be made up in increased premiums to be paid by the 
insured. The provident and thrifty premium payers are 
thus discriminated against and made to pay a tax, through 
their premiums, that the uninsured citizens do not pay. In 
the reformation of the insurance laws of the different States, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be secured before many years, 
it will be well to commence at the head, and reform the laws 
governing State supervision before attending to those re- 
lating to the companies. 





THE EXPLOSIVE POINT. 


A life agent, one of the most experienced and most perfectly bal- 
anced men in the business, but who has his explosive point, after 
several trying and very exasperating experiences known to solicitors 
with one of those men who seem to take a fiendish satisfaction in 
keeping people waiting unnecessarily, and who treat callers, no matter 
who they are, with scant courtesy, sent the following letter after his 
last call, which was the “straw which broke the camel’s back”: 

“Dear Sir:—Some men, and you are one of them, were born so 
late in the week that they never catch up. They never have time to 
listen, learn and decide. Such men (you are a shining example) think 
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it a sign of dignity and a good business policy to keep a lot of other 
men outside the private office while they dawdle over some unim- 
portant question with an employee or outsider. In time they gain one 
thing only, and that is a reputation of not being worth while—and that 
is about the class you are getting into with me. It is about as cer- 
tain as anything can be in this world, that before they are gray they 
will be doing the sitting outside themselves—and you may find your- 


self conspicuous among the ‘bunch.’ ” 





A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE UNSYSTEMATIC. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


When [| first attempted to learn something of the mysteries of 
soliciting, I had. as a kind of trainer an unusually successful manager. 
I had come up under a different regime, had a pronounced contempt 
for the old order and I was deeply grieved by some of the obvious 
deficiencies of my instructor. If one so confessedly prejudiced may 
be trusted to make an estimate, he was constitutionally slipshod. 
Either he and method had had an early falling out, or else had never 
been acquainted, for he never troubled himself to plan for anything. 
In a small town he would wander around for several days, con- 
template the signs with an air of profound wisdom and take a kind 
of bird’s-eye view of the situation. Occasionally he would be seized 
with an erratic impulse to enter a place of business, but once in he 
did nothing more striking than to ask a few irrelevant questions or 
relieve himself of some commonplaces. He seemed determined to 
annihilate at least a week before he would condescend to serious 
business. In a city he would play solitaire or gossip until midnight 
with traveling men, and then sleep half the next day. When he 
finally began to solicit he strolled leisurely down street with a small 
grip and occasionally lightened his load of a calendar or blotter. 
Sooner or later, in the course of this meandering, he would stumble 
upon a prospect. 

When the necessity for talking life insurance finally came, his 
course was about as straightforward as a grapevine. Until he 
awoke and became genuinely in earnest, he seemed to be anything 
but a solicitor. He would ask questions, which could serve no pur- 
pose except to gain time, spar desperately for an opening and re- 
peat himself so often that my literary sense was terribly shocked. 
But he wrote scores of applications and made his systematic compe- 
titors look like pygmies by the side of him. He accomplished the 
impossible and shattered my philosophy so badly that I was compelled 
to construct a new one, which I now venture to submit to the public. 

It has been said that order is heaven’s first law, and while some 
might be troubled to account for their intimate knowledge of ce- 
lestial affairs, still I will not be captious. The man who sees clearly, 
thinks definitely and acts promptly saves great quantities of time. 
In directness he might be compared with the tunnel which runs 
through the heart of a mountain, while the slipshod man travels 
over the summit and covers the same,distance many times. Whether 
a man is selling life insurance or organizing a corporation he will 
gain in speed and ease in proportion to his foresight and clearness of 
plan. I do reverence to the man who knows how to do a thing before 
he does it, but most men are not gifted with what we might call a 
broad horizon. That is, they do not see far at a time, and they can 
only work at what is immediately before them. They lack ability 
to go to the point upon every occasion, and it seems to me that if 
anything may be so regarded, this ability is a gift. When not a 
gratuity from nature it can be acquired in a slight degree only. 
The practical question then is, is a man any the less likely to succeed 
because all his enterprises and purposes are like leaps into the 
dark and his methods are past finding out? It may be answered that 
the ideal perfection of a man’s method has but little to do in determin- 
ing his ultimate success. If success were merely a matter of speed, 
the slow and indirect type of men might make a poor showing, but, 
generally, success is what might be called the final result. A limited 
train will carry a passenger sixty miles in an hour. A horse might 
require the greater part of two days, but when he has reached his 
destination he has done all that a limited could do. Even with the 
introduction of wireless telegraphy the world has not become such 
a lively place, and success is still dependent upon sureness of facul- 
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ties rather than brilliance. A man will ultimately succeed or fail 
according to the strength or weakness of his desire. If he simply 
will not give up he may almost stagger through life and yet make 
a great success. On the contrary, his faculties may work with the 
beauty and precision of a delicate machine and yet leave no im- 
pression upon the world. I think, therefore, that the solicitor who 
goes at things rather tortuously, gets the cart before the horse, and 
generally fails to perceive when he has completed his work, need not 
give himself any uneasiness if he keeps going. 


INTERVIEWING A New PRosPECt. 

Let us attend for a moment to the problem which confronts a 
solicitor when he must interview a new prospect. By this I do not 
mean the man he has never seen before, nor the man he stumbles 
upon in a desultory canvass, but the catalogued prospect whom he 
has never seriously attacked. What general scheme promises most 
under such circumstances? Of course, the solicitor has plenty of 
statistics concerning the prospect and might make any quantity of 
formal statements, but what arguments, new or old, will give life 
and meaning to the statements? It is in this particular that most 
solicitors strikingly differ. Many simply cannot make their plans 
and develop their arguments in advance and are reduced to the ne- 
cessity of waiting for inspiration until the interview occurs. 

A successful solicitor, who has won a position as manager, once ex- 
pressed his views on this problem in something like the following lan- 
guage: “Whenever I have a case on hand I am helpless without pencil 
and paper. Topics never occur to me at all. I put down in sentences 
or scraps of sentences whatever hazy thoughts occur to me, and by 
working these fragments over and over I finally get something out 
of the chaos. When I have done so, I select my topics, commit them 
to memory, and hold them fairly well.” 

Inasmuch as it may encourage solicitors to learn that the difficulty 
I am attempting to describe is common, that it is not due to any 
lack of honest effort or weakness of character, I have thought it 
worth while to set down a few secondary reasons which seem to ac- 
count for the indirect type of mind. 

Many minds need the stimulus of necessity before they will act. 
Why this is so, is, as Hamlet would say, “the rub.” It is a fact, how- 
ever, and when a solicitor must think or flee from a prospect in 
disgrace, his mind comes to life. In his office he was not under press- 
ure, and he might have remained there a month without being 
able to collect any ideas for an interview, but, when made desperate, 
he can think. 

For a second item, a scrap of psychology may be instructive. I 
am beyond question a whole, undivided man and in treating myself 
scientifically I resort to divisions which do not exist in fact; but I 
have certain ways of acting which suggest that I am made up of 
parts, and for the sake of clearness, these parts are sometimes as- 
sumed to be realities. For example, I may accurately commit the 
multiplication table, but with so little spirit as to suggest a phono- 
graph. We say then tha. I-am using only my intellect, and that I 
have put forth the least possible energy. The difference between this 
and some kinds of intellectual efforts suggests the difference which 
occurs when I strike a blow with a hammer with one hand and then 
with both. The same lack of something is noticeable when feelings 
only enter into an occurrence. When a child is in danger its mother 
is often so frightened as to appear to lack mind altogether. Her 
emotions are so intense that she cannot think or perform one intelli- 
gent act. These extreme cases show what happens when only a 
part of a man is engaged. To do his best at thinking, or anything 
else, a man must put all of his faculties to work. His feelings must 
be stirred, his intellect must be aroused, and in moments of intensity 
he must even permit his physical body to have play. So far as I 
recall, no great oration was ever made from a couch or a chair, and 
I doubt if one could be. Now, office furniture and pencil and paper 
do not tend to develop excitement. They do not stimulate that 
emotional kind of thinking which is so necessary to a real or prospec- 
tive interview. It follows, therefore, that most of us are not fitted 
for solitary thinking. 

Personally, I have never been so dependent upon the inspiration of 
the moment as my early trainer, whom I described in the beginning. 
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I have never been positively pressed for ideas or plans in solicit- 
ing a particular prospect, and even in purely social matters I usually 
find myself interested in some topic which I wish to discuss, so that 
a friend once remarked that he and I always followed a program 
when we met; but if I always waited for clear ideas and mature 
plans before attempting to write articles the Judgment Day would find 
me still with pencil in my hand, but with nothing said. 

I would especially urge the necessity of general preparation. The 
inspiration of the moment will be very poor if the solicitor is not 
thoroughly familiar with his papers, is not plentifully stocked with 
every variety of argument and is not skilled in fitting policies to con- 
ditions as they are discovered. Special preparation for emergencies 
may be dispensed with, but the predestined failure is the man who 
is not prepared to make a plan when all the essentials are known. 
An architect might find it difficult merely to plan an ideal house, but 
if he could not draw one to please a client, his case would be desperate 
indeed. It is true of the solicitor. He may not be able to plan an 
interview and adhere to it rigidly, but he must be able to reply to 
objections that are raised and to commend a particular policy when 
it seems to be indicated. 





“PRETTY GOOD PROPERTY TO OWN.’’* 

“T have been looking over my life insurance policies,” said a local 
business man recently, “and I find them pretty good property to own. 
I have had them from seven to eight years, and I had not realized 
their value as a collateral asset. 

“I was looking over my possessions, as business is rather quiet and 
I did not know but I would have to raise a little money. I find I can 
raise $2800 on my policies by merely asking for it, either as cash or 
loan value; and to tell the truth it is about the only thing I could 
raise any money on just now. 

“I’ve got some good real estate; but nobody wants to loan on it, 
and I couldn’t get much over half its appraised value at any time, and 
would have to get it appraised and hire a lawyer to make the papers 
and tie the whole thing up. 

“T’ve got a few stocks; but nobody knows what they’re worth, as 
to loan value, and nobody wants to buy ’em! 

“T find I can realize on my policies about two-thirds what I have put 
in, and my insurance protection goes right along also; and I can get 
the money at five or six per cent and keep it as long as I want it, and 
not be subject to fancy interest prices and call of loan. 

“T don’t need to raise money just yet and hope I won’t have to, but 
it’s worth a lot to know where one can get it if he needs it. 

“Some of my friends have been inclined to jolly me in recent boom 
years about my ‘slow old life insurance,’ but I find now that there is 
truth in the old adage that ‘he laughs best who laughs last’! Very 
few of my friends who have been buying speculative investments have 
made good; many of them have involved even their business by theif 
ventures and they are now worrying and trying all sorts of ways to 
‘get by’; while I have my business and my collateral and my protec- 
tion, and I can stand my ground “til the clouds roll by.’” 

“There are times when speculation seems very attractive; but 
if you watch the fellows who dabble in it, you will find that nearly all 
of them get nipped, sooner or later. There are mighty few who, by 
wit or luck, can beat Wall street at its own game! 

“There’s another good feature about my policies that I have dis- 
covered. No sensible man expects to get life insurance for nothing, 
and I am willing to pay a fair rate for getting my life risk carried— 
wouldn’t be without that protection any more than I would go without 
fire insurance; and I have noticed that more men die than buildings 
burn. But I have found out that if I charge off the actual ‘cost of 
my life insurance as an expense, say of $10 or $12 per $1000, the cash 
returns of my policies represent an investment rate of better than 
five per cent on what I invest in policies above the actual mortality 
cost. So I find it an advantageous, as well as a safe and protective, 
thing to put aside a goodly sum each year in sound life insurance. 

“The policies grow more valuable every year, and by and by they 
are going to give me a snug sum to fall back on in my later years, if 
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I need it; or the very best-kind of property to leave my children if 
I don’t need it. I can turn it into an income where they can get the 
benefit and not lose it, if I think best to do that. 

“And I have recently seen the matter of life insurance as an in- 
vestment in a new light, which few seem to realize, but which is very 
plain when you come to think about it. I used to tell the agents that 
if I couldn’t make more than three prez cent on my money, I’d put my 
capital in safe hands and get a cons-rvator appointed over myself ;— 
but say (confidentially between ourselves), when I look over some of 
the things I’ve bought with some of my capital during the past ten 
or twelve years (outside of my own business, I mean) I have to admit 
that if I’d had a conservator over that part of my investments I’d 
have been worth a good deal more money to-day! In fact, I could 
have carried a good, big endowment with what I planned to ‘get rich 
quick’ with, and I would have owned the endowment to-day, safe and 
solid. But what I started to say is this: 

“When men turn down life insurance as a three per cent investment, 
on the ground that they can ‘do so much better’ with their money, 
they lose sight of a vital factor in the case. When does a sound life 
insurance policy reach the three per cent level? Manifestly, not for 
many years after you buy it; or to be exact, not until the net premium 
which you are paying, compounded at three per cent interest, equals 
the face of your policy. Mark you, if you should happen to die any 
time before that, the insurance money represents to your property a 
rate of investment better than three per cent, as much better as your 
possible demise is earlier or later during the policy period. What, 
practically, does this mean to a man forty years of age and in good 
health, as I am? , 

“These insurance fellows tell me that I have about an even chance 
to live twenty-eight years longer. When I first heard that I assumed 
that it meant that I was practically sure to live twenty-eight years 
longer ; but when I realized that it means that during the next twenty- 
eight years about half of the healthy men now living at my age will be 
dead, then I began to sit up and take notice and ask myself ‘which 
half am I in?’ It struck me that if I wanted to ‘speculate,’ I couldn’t 
do a better stunt on that line than to bet some good, sound life com- 
pany that I won’t live the twenty-eight years, while they bet I will! 
At the worst, I am a winner on the three per cent basis; while I 
stand at least a fifty per cent chance to win a whole lot more than 
three per cent, which is a mighty less speculative chance than any 
man ever gets on a Wall street lay-out! 

“So that, from all points of view, whether as protective, collateral, 
asset, or speculative, I am well satisfied that, outside of my own 
business, sound life insurance policies are the best property a man 
can own!” 

N. B. If you would like to look into the matter of sound life in- 
surance, send your address and age (nearest birthday) to............ 

[The above will be published by The Spectator Company in leaflet 
form, reprinted in smaller column and page size, to fit in No. 6 envelope. 
Price, 10 cents per copy; 50 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $2.50; 500 copies, 
$10.00; 1000 copies, $15.00. Where the leaders are inserted there will 
appear the name and address of the general agent or manager distribut- 
ing the leaflet. On orders for less than 1000 copies there will be an 
extra charge for printing name and address.] 





SOUNDNESS OF LIFE COMPANIES DEMONSTRATED. 


In referring to the article by Hon. Grover Cleveland in the Quin- 
quennial number of Tue Spectator, The Pittsburg Gazette-Times 
says: 

The soundness of the insurance companies was demonstrated by the 
manner in which they emerged from the cleansing processes and stood 
inspection in the fierce light that was turned upon them. Their sound- 
ness was better demonstrated, however, as well as their strength, 
during the recent panic, when men admittedly solvent but unable to 
get necessary accommodations at their banks turned to the life in- 
surance companies for loans on their policies and were not denied. 
Many a business ship with this help was enabled to weather a storm in 
which otherwise it might have perished. 

Mr. Cleveland does not in his article mention this relationship of 
life insurance to our people, and it is well to call attention to it. 
Ability to borrow money on a life insurance policy in time of stress is 
not the least of the benefits bought with the premium payments. 
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THE ART OF MANAGING MEN. 
By.A WESTERN AGENT. 


The existence of a very respectable literature on the art of soliciting, 
if nothing else were available, would be sufficient to prove that the 
merits of the goods are almost never so important as the address of 
the solicitor. This is especially true in the matter of soliciting life 
insurance, and in this branch of salesmanship the goods count for so 
little that I have been accustomed to define soliciting as the art of 
managing men. Let us say, then, that soliciting, stated in its simplest 
form, consists in getting a man to do something that he is unwilling 
or opposed to doing. If this is a logical definition, and I am per- 
suaded that it is, something may be learned from the example of any 
man that has influenced any other man to do something. 

The solicitor who accepts this view of his calling at once has 
opened to him a thousand illustrations of the art of managing men 
that are to be found in general literature. Take the play Shakes- 
peare’s “Taming of the Shrew.” A man married a woman who was 
a terror to her family. Although of reasonably good temper himself, 
he immediately became a very devil, and made his home such a hell 
for his wife that in a short time her vicious disposition was entirely 
In another play a young man and young woman are indifferent 
Their friends, 


cured. 
toward the opposite sex, and rather boastful of it. 
purely for sake of their own entertainment, decide to make them fall 
in love with each other. Accordingly, the man is maneuvered so that 
he will overhear a conversation in which the impression is given out 
that the haughty and indifferent young lady is half dead for love of 
him. The young lady is also given the same kind of treatment, and 
the impression that each loved the other presently develops actual 
love. 

While I have defined soliciting as being in a special sense the art 
of managing men, hardly anything is ever accomplished in life which 
does not involve the art of managing some man or woman. The 
winning of a husband or wife, the winning of promotion in position or 
business success is more often a matter of producing the right effect 
upon some particular disposition than it is upon actual merit. The 
most resourceful, rather than the best man wins a woman. The man 
who knows how to make a showing, as we express it, rather than the 
man with ability, is the one who leaves an impression upon the world. 
There is ability, and then there is another kind of ability which 
consists in making itself felt. I know a man of excellent ability in his 
position who has never advanced in life because he has never known 
how to attract attention to himself. I know another man in the same 
line who has accomplished twice as much because he has known how 
to make others take notice of himself. 

These reflections have been brought out by a dialogue which occurs 
in Dickens’ story “Martin Chuzzlewit.” In this story an ingenious 
rascal by the name of Montague Tigg organizes a life insurance com- 
pany. He has no purpose but to swindle the public, and circumstances 
attract his attention: to Jonas Chuzzlewit, a rich but atrocious 
scoundrel, who attempted to murder his own father. In the dialogue 
which especially interested me, Jonas has called to inquire about in- 


suring his wife in Tigg’s company, and Tigg proceeds at once to urge 
jonas to become a partner in the swindle. As the scene is entirely 
imaginary, of course the author had the right to assume anything that 
served his purpose, and he shows Tigg in the position of thoroughly 
understanding Jonas. In fact, Jonas is made a perfectly simple prob- 
lem for the ingenious swindler, and becomes a victim himself, even 
while he is being persuaded that he is to victimize others. 

Almost from the very beginning of this dialogue Tigg assumes a 
He tells Jonas that all life insurance com- 
The only reserva- 


frank and confidential air. 
panies are frauds, and that his own is no exception. 
tion he makes is that he might be able to serve Jonas’s purpose while 
serving his own. Being a thorough scoundrel himself, and having no 
faith in the integrity of others, Jonas is won by this appearance of 
sincerity. and ultimately becomes a member of Tigg’s company. 

The skill with which Tigg always appeals to the right motive in 
Jonas is so suggestive of the method that should be employed in 
soliciting or influencing men, that I have ventured to reproduce a part 
of the dialogue for the instruction and the entertainment of the 
reader. I had better take some pains, however, to make myself clear 
on one point which occurs in the preceding sentence. When I say 
Tigg’s artful manner of winning Jonas suggests a method for all 
solicitors I do not mean that solicitors are to become swindlers, but, 
since they have goods of the very first-class to sell, they have a right 
to study the disposition of a prospect and take every legitimate ad- 
vantage of it. In Bernard Shaw’s play “Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version,” Lady Cicely Waynflete, a beautiful and accomplished woman, 
prevents a desperate character from committing an act of villainy 
purely by art. She understands him so thoroughly, and knows how 
to play upon his motives so accurately, that he ultimately makes a 
complete surrender to her. If I could be spared the space, the 
dialogue in which she accomplishes this would be as instructive and 
interesting as the dialogue between Tigg and Jonas. However, I 
cannot reproduce it, and I alkude to it merely to emphasize the fact 
that I am now trying to illustrate the art of soliciting, and am not 
approving of villainy. I will now give a part of the dialogue: 

“T learn from our friend,” said Tigg, drawing his chair towards 
Jonas, with a winning ease of manner, “that you have been think- 
ing——” 

“Then he’d no right to say so,” cried Jonas, interrupting. “I didn’t 
if I come here to ask a question and get a 
Let's understand 


tell him my thoughts. 
document or two I don’t bind myself to anything. 
that.” 

“My dear fellow,” cried Tigg, clapping him on the shoulder, “I 
If men like you and I speak openly at first 
all possible misunderstanding is avoided. You are in our secret. 
Why should I disguise what you know so well? We companies are 
all birds of prey; mere birds of prey. The only question is, whether 
in serving Our own turn, we can serve yours too.” 

There is a simplicity of cunning no less than a simplicity of inno- 
In all matters involving a faith in knavery Jonas was the most 
credulous of men. If Tigg had preferred any claim to honorable 
dealing Jonas would have suspected him though he had been a model 


applaud your frankness. 


cence. 
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of probity. But when he uttered Jonas’s own thoughts of everything 
and everybody, Jonas began to feel that he was a pleasant fellow, 
and one to be talked to freely. 

Smiling in his miserable ‘conceit, he rejoined: 

“You ain’t a bad man of business, Mr. Montague. 
to set about it, I will say. The truth is 

“Don’t say the truth,” interposed Tigg, with a grin. 
humbug.” 

Greatly charmed by this, Jonas began again: 

“The long and short of it is 

“Better,” muttered Tigg. “Much better.” 

“That the old companies in some negotiations I had with them 
started objections they had no right to start.” 

He paused so long that Tigg came to the rescue with a glass of 
wine. 

“No, no,” returned Jonas, with a cunning shake of head; “no wine 
over business. All very well for you, but it wouldn’t do for me.” 

“What an old hand you are, Mr. Chuzzlewit,” said Tigg, leaning 
back in his chair, and leering at him through his half-shut eye. 

“Not such an old hand, either, but I’ve been and got married. That’s 
Perhaps it is. especially as she’s young. But one 


You know how 





“Tt’s so like 





’ 


green, you'll say. 
never knows what may happen to these women, so I’m thinking of 
insuring her life. It is but fair that a man should secure some con- 
solation in case of meeting with such a loss.” 

“If anything can console him,” muttered Tigg, with his eyes shut 
as before. 

“Exactly,” returned Jonas. “Now, supposing I did it here, I should 
do it cheap, I know, and easy without bothering her about it; which 
I’d rather not do, for it’s like a woman to think she’s going to die 
directly if you talk to het about such things.” 

“So it is,” cried Tigg, kissing his hand in honor of the sex. 

“Well,” continued Jonas, “because offense has been given me in 
other quarters I wouldn’t mind patronizing this company. But I want 
to know what sort of security there is for the company’s going on. 
That’s the 

“Not the truth,” protested Tigg, holding up his jewelled hand. 
“Don’t use that Sunday-school expression, please.” 

“The short of it is.” proceeded Jonas, “what’s the 
security ?” 

The paid-up capital,” began Tigg. 





long and 


: 


“Oh! I know all about paid-up capitals,” interrupted Jonas. 

“To be sure you do,” cried Tigg. Then nudging Jonas in the side 
and whispering in his ear, “why don’t you take premiums instead of 
paying ‘em? That’s what a man like you should do?” 

Jonas stared at him in amazement. 

“Join us,” insinuated Tigg. 

Jonas gradually broke into a smile. 

“Yah,” said Montague, giving him a playful thrust in the breast. 
“You’re too deep for us, you dog, or I wouldn't have let you in. 
Dine with me to-morrow.” 

“T will,” said Jonas. 

“Done,” cried Montague. “Wait a bit. Take these papers with you. 
See, B wants a loan. Say fifty or a hundred pound. B proposes self 
and two securities. B is accepted. Two securities give a bond. B 
insures his own life for double the amount, and brings two friends’ 
lives also—just to patronize the office. Is that a good notion?” 

“A capital notion!” cried Jonas. “But does he do it?” 

“Do it!” repeated Tigg. “B’s hard up and will do anything. B pays 
the highest lawful interest ; 

“That ain’t much,” interrupted Jonas. 

“Right, quite right,” retorted Tigg. “And hard is the law that it 
should be so down upon us unfortunate victims. Well, the law being 
hard upon us we’re not exactly soft upon B. We charge him for the 
bond, for the interest, for inquiries, and for the secretary. In short, 
we stick it into B, up hill and down dale, and make a devilish com- 





fortable little property out of him.” 
Jonas enjoyed this hugely. It was quite in his peculiar vein. 
“Then,” continued Montague, “We grant annuities, and we pay ’em, 
too—perhaps.” 
“But there’s 
doubtful. 


responsibility in that,” suggested Jonas, looking 
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“Then there are the life 
Money 


“I take it all myself,’ replied Tigg. 
insurances without loans. Very profitable, very profitable. 
down, repeated every year; capital fun.” . 

“But when they begin to fall in,” observed Jonas. 
T am thinking of.” 

“At the start,” replied Montague, “to show you how correct your 
judgment is, we had a couple of unlucky deaths that brought us down 
to a grand piano.” 

“Brought you down where?” cried Jonas. 

“I give you my sacred word of honor,” replied Tigg, “that I raised 
money on every other individual piece of property, and was left alone 
in this world with a grand piano. But we granted a great many new 
policies that week and got over it in no time. If they should fall too 
heavily one of these days, as you justly observed they may, why 
then—bolt.” : 

“Why, vou’re as bold as brass,” exclaimed Jonas, in the utmost 
admiration. 

“A man can afford to be as bold as brass when he gets gold in 
exchange,” cried Tigg, with a laugh that shook him from head to 
foot. “I see you'll join us.” 

“T don’t know about that,” objected Jonas. 
to be looked into first.” 

“You shall look into everything,” said Montague, “but you’ll join 
us, Iam convinced. You were made for it.” 

Jonas “joined,” and then found that he was in a trap. With his 
usual shrewdness Tigg discovered that Jonas had been suspected of 
murdering his father, and he uses this knowledge to extort large 
sums of money from Jonas. In reality Jonas had escaped murdering 
his father by the merest accident, and he supposes himself to be 
guilty. He becomes the victim of Tigg temporarily, hoping that he 
will presently find a way of escaping. When Tigg becomes more and 
more importunate, Jonas murders him, and he is discovered, brought 
to justice, and the fraudulent life insurance company comes to an 
end. A number of the particularly mean people of the story are 
involved in the swindle, and are left to repent their acts in poverty. 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” is particularly interesting to me because of the 
fact that it is the only novel of any consequence in which life in- 
surance is a prominent feature of the plot. 


“That’s what 


“There’s a good deal 





THE NEGRO DEATH RATE IN 1906. 
By Freperick L. HorrMan. 


In 1896 I had occasion to publish in a rather extended form the 
results of an investigation into the mortality of the negro and related 
problems affecting the destiny of the race.* , Primarily, the object of 
the inquiry was to determine the comparative mortality rates of the 
white and colored populations of Southern cities for the practical 
requirements of insuratice companies transacting industrial business. 
The results of the investigation confirmed the experience of the 
companies which had opposed, as contrary to public policy, the passage 
of laws forbidding so-called discrimination in premium rates in the 
case of persons of African descent. While higher rates were charged to 
negro applicants they were a very close approximation to the difference 
in the mortality as brought out by the investigation at the time, and 
the published experience of the companies. During the intervening 
years the subject has continued to receive the consideration of 
actuaries and the public, and the recent publication of some rather 
interesting statistics by the Division of Vital Statistics of the United 
States Census affords a convenient opportunity to bring the facts 
down to date.+ It was partly at my suggestion that more extended 
consideration was given to the subject of negro mortality in the 
census reports, and tables have been incorporated exhibiting the 
mortality of the two races in all cities which in 1900 had a negro 
population of ten per cent or more. 

The census tables cover the period by single years from 1900 to 1906, 
inclusive, and they pertain to a colored population of 925,828, esti- 
mated for 1906, of which 800,187 were persons of African descent. 
Deaths occurring among the colored element in 1906 numbered 44,036, 





* Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro, MacMillan, New York. 
+ Mortality Statistics, seventh annual report, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1902 
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of which 1118 were Indians and 1410 were Chinese, Japanese and 
other Asiatics. For technical reasons it has not been possible to 
separate these elements from the colored aggregates, but the numbers 
are too small to invalidate the conclusions as strictly applicable to the 
negro race. 

The tabular analysis of the census is limited to thirty-nine repre- 
sentative cities which, in 1900, contained in the aggregate 74.2 per 
cent in white population and 25.8 per cent in colored. The average 
annual death rate in this group of cities during the five years ending 
with 1905 was 17.5 for the white and 28.4 for the colored population 
per 1000. The actual mortality of the colored population to the 
expected, upon the basis of the white death rate, was, therefore, 
62.3 per cent in excess. During 1906 the result was practically the 
same, or 17.2 for the white and 28.1 for the colored population. In 
the table which follows I give the average death rates for twenty-two 
individual cities selected as typical or representative of the different 
sections of the country where the colored population is of sufficient 
numerical importance to warrant special consideration: 


DEATH RATES OF WHITE AND CoLoreD PoPpULATION OF SELECTED CITIES, 
IQ0I-05 AND 19006. 


























1901-05 1906. 
| White Colored White Colored 
| 
Alexandria, Va....... See re ere 19.0 29.2 18.3 30.1 
y Sg) 27 ee eer Bits 18.0 29.8 20.7 31.9 
Baltimore, Md....... i avpietueut ae . 17.6 31.3 17.2 31.3 
RINOPREIN Ac Seu bcids Cecacs kt wee oer 20.1 37.8 19.5 38.0 
Galveston, Tes... .....:-0...%: oe tate rg 14.6 23.3 
coc, Pe. ceoac ones ns wih — eee 30.8 21.1 28.0 
<ey West, Fla....... a hie Bil Li ice) ae 24.2 21.7 27.0 
5 Ea Date ; | 16.6 27.0 16.2 26.6 
MIPIM PMO ooo cixidls ols vidoe veka mt 16.8 25.5 20.0 25.5 
Memphis, Tenn...... LE TOS EAC EE 16.4 20.3 16.0 19.4 
RI PIN oo oo cube on 17. a 19.1 30.2 21.0 32.4 
Nashville, Tenn...... ; : 17.6 28.9 18.0 27.3 
OAL A ee ee ee 19.4 31.0 18.1 31.4 
BROMINE, NOS saves aiere bo : Fe a 16.7 27.0 18.9 29.6 
Sl ea eae ; : 19.2 27.4 12.3 25.6 
Petersburg, Va...... MS é ey 21.1 31.9 24.2 36.6 
meen, IN.) Ci... 2.086 Mite 21.0 28.9 | 22.9 27.8 
pn | ee Pe 19.3 a.5 18.4 30.5 
BNET OM 656620 767d oot ei oisuid oe ees eee 18.6 33.0 17.2 28.9 
Washington, D. C....... Pee : 16.8 28.8 16.9 28.5 
Wilmington, Del.......... : ce 15.7 oe CYST 26.5 
Wilmington, N. C.... Weee Nc e yor aeons mae 32.8 | 23.6 32.7 





The table is very suggestive and precludes the possibility of error 
in the conclusions as to the inferior vitality of the negro race. In 
cities such as Mobile. where the negroes live under exceptional 
climatic conditions favorable to their longevity, the average white 
death rate was only 19.1, against 30.2 for the colored. Almost exactly 
the same difference is observed in the case of New Orleans, where 
the death rate of the white population was 19.4, against 31.0 for the 
colored. If certain Northern cities had been included in the analysis 
the results would have been practically the same. For Kansas City, 
Mo., for illustration, the average death rate for the white population 
was 15.9, against 27.9 for the colored. For Annapolis, Md., where the 
conditions affecting the colored race are also quite favorable, the 
white rate was 14.6 and the colored rate 32.5. 

If the inquiry is extended to the more important causes of death 
the disparity is most apparent where perhaps it is least expected. I 
can only consider a few of the more important diseases for selected 
localities, as follows, and in each case the rates are per 100,000 of 
estimated population for 1906: 

The mortality from malarial fever in New Orleans was 9.2 for the 
white population and 18.7 for the colored; in Baltimore. 4.1 for the 
white and 12.7 for the colored; in Memphis, Tenn., 68.8 for the white 
and 170.4 for the colored. In commenting upon these facts the census 
report points out that: 

“It is interesting to note that the colored population, according to 
the returns, seems to be more liable to fatal attacks of this disease 
in Memphis, Tenn., than the white population, in the proportion of 
over two to one, although the death rates from typhoid fever of the 
white and colored inhabitants of this city are about the same” (p. 35). 

The mortality from typhoid fever in Washington, D. C., was 39.3 
for the white population and 81.0 for the colored; in Louisville, Ky., 
63.4 for the white and 85.6 for the colored; in New Orleans the rate 
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for the colored population was slightly lower than that of the white, 
and there was but a slight excess in the colored death rate of 
Memphis; but in Baltimore the white rate was 31.5 and the colored 
rate 49.6. Upon this disease the census report comments as follows: 

“As a rule the death rate of the colored population from typhoid 
fever is higher than that of the white population. In rural Maryland 
and in Washington, D. C., it is about double, but in the other areas 
given the disproportion is less, and in New Orleans, La., the colored 
race shows an apparently more favorable death rate from this disease 
than the white * * *” (p. 32). 

The mortality from tuberculosis is exceedingly high among the 
negro population. The tuberculosis death rate for Washington, D. C., 
was 158.9 for the white population and 463.3 for the colored; for 
New Orleans the rates were 197.7 for the whites and 502.8 for the 
colored; for Memphis the rates were 151.6 for the whites and 239.3 
for the colored. As emphasizing the fact that the negro population 
in the rural districts is equally subject to an excessive death rate from 
tuberculosis, I quote the returns for the rural portion of Maryland, 
which, however, are somewhat defective, showing that the tuber- 
culosis death rate for the white population was 106.2, against 235.8 
for the colored. 

The mortality from pneumonia is equally excessive among the 
colored population. For Washington, D. C., the white death rate 
from pneumonia was 68.1, against 242.1 for the colored; for Louis- 
ville it was 100.6 for the whites, against 393.2 for the colored; for 
New Orleans it was 79.2 for the white. against 224.5 for the colored. 
Other cities show a similar disparity in the comparative mortality of 
the two races. 

It requires no further evidence to sustain the earlier conclusion that 
the mortality of the negro is decidedly excessive, even under the most 
favorable conditions, and that it would not be to the interest of a life 
insurance company to insure negroes at the same rates as those under 
which it insures the white population. 





BELIEVE IN THE GOODS YOU SELL. 

Every salesman, every commercial man, every agent, and every 
solicitor probably thinks that the goods the other fellow carries are 
much easier to sell than those he represents. It is so even with the 
salesman who offers gilt-edged stocks and bonds for sale. He 
probably thinks that the man who is selling soap or structural iron 
and steel, has easier-selling goods than he carries. The man traveling 
with a line of groceries is frequently heard to wish that he were 
selling drygoods or some other line of merchandise. The man who 
is looking for business for the big line life company is often heard to 
envy the fellow who writes applications for the company from some 
other State. The point is this: A salesman must have faith in the 
goods he carries and in the house he represents or he cannot be 


successful. 





PROSPECTS. 

Every time I talk with an agent who is not succeeding as he should 
I find that his whole thought is about certain “prospects.” This one 
has put him off for one reason and this one for another. Some of 
them he has seen twenty times, some he has been after a year or more 
and so on. 

Now, I think we overrate the value and importance of these “pros- 
pects.” It very frequently happens that the more often an agent sees a 
“prospect” the less likely he is to write him. I have always believed 
that the first interview is the best. After that unless the solicitor is 
very clever, his canvass is apt to become a mere repetition. Before 
long he is boring the “prospect,” and has about as much chance of 
success as a hen setting on a china egg. 

Over and over again it happens that a new solicitor comes along 
with the same arguments, in different form, and writes the “prospect” 
on the first interview. Now, if you are worrying along with a lot of 
old “prospects,” each with his own excuse for delay, let me urge you 
to give these cases a rest and go after new material. Pick out a class 
of men or women which is reasonably prosperous. Get a list of them, 
send them some literature first, if you think best, but above all go and 
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see them with a definite proposition worked out in advance. If you 
will see ten new people every day in this way for a week, even, I 
promise you those old “prospects” will not worry you. I speak from 
experience. 

Success in writing life insurance begins with a systematic search 
for new material and continues only so long as the agent continues 

That is the whole secret 
You know it as well as I 


to come ‘in daily contact with new material. 
of success in the life insurance business. 
do. The man who has no money; the man who will insure in the 
spring or the fall, or next month, are of no use to us to-day. The 
man who can be insured to-day is the one you are looking for, and 
the agent who goes out and finds him is the “Man of the Hour.” Are 
you a man of yesterday, a man of to-morrow, or the “Man of the 
Hour” ?—R. T. F. in Caritas. 





THE SUCCESSFUL AGENT. 

The profession of life underwriting, like all similar business, re- 
quires at least three special qualifications of mind and temperament 
in the man who expects to succeed in getting the name of an intended 
assurer on the “dotted line,” closing a contract and getting cash to 
make the deal a fully paid-for business transaction. 

Ist. It requires an inherent character in the agent of a high order, 
a man not only possessed of a full knowledge of the mathematics and 
scientific basis of the business of life insurance, but a man of an 
undoubted honesty of purpose and of strict truth and integrity, de- 
termined “To tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

2d. He does not need to be a “lightning special” simply, ever and 
anon landing some big case by ways that are dark and tricks that are 
bad, and then disappearing from the business, but he needs to be an 
honest, hard-working, plodding, steady, persistent and constant man, 
keeping in his mind the fact that his work is “not for a day but for all 
time,” and that he is really a benefactor of his race and ever working 
along the lines of true altruism, and that he is also bound to do his 
duty to every one who needs good life insurance. He must be deter- 
mined in his efforts to reach the goal, constantly studying ways and 
means to reach his prospects, devising and systematizing his work so 
that in the end he may bring his prospect to a decision and get his 
signature on the application, even if it takes months—and in some 
cases years—to close his case. 

3d. He must be an optimist and an honest enthusiast. I use this 
word because there is so much enthusiasm and energy without 
balance, honor and integrity. All these things must be combined in a 
true, successful, optimistic agent. “Hope springs eternal” with such a 
man and brooks no discouragement, pessimism or fear of any condi- 
tions, such as hard times, “money market” or “lack of confidence” in 
Perseverance, constant vigilance and prodigious 


The 


the public mind. 
energy cannot fail to produce steady, if not phenomenal, success. 
more successful men possess these combined characteristics. 





INSTALMENT POLICIES ARE OFTEN PREFERABLE. 


A young man working as clerk in a retail grocery .tore in a certain 
large city has this history: His father and mother died quite sud- 
denly, and not far apart, leaving a considerable sum of money that 
they had saved for him and also $5000 of insurance on his father’s 
life. Thus he was left comfortably “fixed,” so that with good judg- 
ment and common sense he might have engaged in some business of a 
profitable nature. Indeed, he received a good start in life. The 
trouble with him was that he had neither the natural ability nor the 
judgment to use his money to the best advantage, and coupled with 
the lack of these qualities was a tremendous conceit, which does not 
seem to have been curtailed by his present condition. 

He took the money left him by his parents and went into specula- 
He frequented the bucket shops, and attempted to beard the 


He thought he 


tion. 
lion in its own lair and to buck the tiger at home. 


knew how to gamble, and he was accustomed to boast to his acquaint- 
ances that he was not going to work with his hands but with his head. 
The unfortunate part of it was that he had no head, only an empty 
cranium, and he lost his money and is reduced to clerkship. 


This 
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is not an argument against life insurance; it simply appears that a 
continuous instalment policy would have been better for this young 
man than one payable in a lump sum. 

This young man should have profited by his father’s example, taken 
a substantial line of life insurance, carefully invested his money and 
gone to work to increase his little fortune by legitimate work. 





ALMOST INSURED, BUT NOT QUITE. 


Dear Sir:—I wish to inform you of my husband's death, and would 
like a blank to fill out. He died September 16, 1907. He was insured 
in my name for $2500. Date November 9, 1903. Age was then 36 
vears. Please send me a blank and oblige 





The above was written by the widow to the home office, and, on 
looking over the agency records, it was found that a sample policy for 
$2500 had been sent on the date mentioned to this man for considera- 
tion, but as he delayed and set aside his opportunity the insurance was 
never issued. 

The widow mistook this sample policy for an original and wrote 
to claim the money. 

It was an unfortunate case, but the company could, of course, do 
nothing except express its sympathy and, by calling the case to the 
public’s attention, try to prevent the reoccurrence of such a situation. 

When a sample policy is sent you, and the premium and benefits are 
satisfactory, do not delay a moment but take out a real policy and 
save your wife the hard experience of believing you insured only to 
find, at your death, that it was all a mistake—The National Messenger. 





TELL YOUR PROSPECT ALL YOUR POLICY’S GOOD 
FEATURES. 


“The men who advised the salesman not to be backward in talking 
up his shoes knew what he was talking about,” said a well-known life 
insurance agent, who represents one of the leading companies. 

“The point—and another point with it—was emphasized very 
strongly with me several years ago. I called upon a leading business 
man. He seemed to be interested, but he gave no indication that he 
had decided to take life insurance. I said everything I could think of 
in favor of my company and its contracts, and finally I stopped for 
breath. 

“*Any more good points?’ he asked. 

“*That’s about all I can think of,’ I said, after reflecting a minute. 

‘‘T made up my mind some time ago to give you an application,’ 
he said. 

“*T wish I had known it,’ I said, out of breath. 

“*Your efforts have not been lost on me,’ he replied. ‘Everything 
you have said I shall remember. I intend to learn all I can about life 
insurance.’ ” 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPELS SAVING. 

Statistics show that a very large per cent of people are financial 
failures. Only a small percentage manage to accumulate any money 
of consequence during their lives, and very few, indeed, accumulate 
enough to yield what can be called a comfortable income. There have 
been cases where men have been hired to conduct a business and 
who managed it with success on a salary; but when these same men 
undertook to conduct businesses of their own they failed. Why a man 
should be able to manage a business for some other man and not be 
able to manage a business for himself is a mystery. And yet there is 
an explanation in the fact that a large majority of men need the com- 
pelling force of a “boss” or of the discipline of a salaried position. 
Also, they need a compelling influence to enable them to save money. 

Life insurance meets the latter requirement; for, when once in- 
surance has been taken, it compels men to save. They must pay the 
premiums or the insurance does not continue in force; and this fact 
has resulted in many a comfortable competency and provided for 
millions of widows and orphans who would otherwise have been in 
want and dire distress. 
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THE MOST NOTABLE OF ALL FIVE-YEAR PERIODS IN Se ae Sores a - Te pS ee 








THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Sixty-five years having now passed since the oldest of the regular 
life insurance companies in the United States commenced business 
(the Mutual Life of New York was organized in 1842, but did not 
commence writing business until February 1, 1843), the history of 
American life insurance up to date might be said to comprise thirteen 
five-year periods, the last five years having been the thirteenth of 
the quinquennial periods in question. For the last quarter of a 
century and more the Thirteen Club of New York City has assidu- 
ously labored to dispel any and all superstitious notions once attached 
to the number 13, but, the Thirteen Club to the contrary notwith- 
standing, a good-sized percentage of the life insurance community of 
this country probably would unhesitatingly agree that the thirteenth 
was by far the unluckiest of all the five-year periods of American 
life insurance history. However that may be, there is no disputing 
the fact that the period in question was positively epochal from the 
life insurance viewpiont, and in all probability many another five 
years will slip by before so historic a chapter will be added to the 
annals of the business. 

The recollections of the startling developments of the last few 
years are too fresh in the minds of American life insurance men— 
and altogether too painful—to call for recapitulation just now. But 
insurance conditions are beginning to mend. We have the significant 
word of that financial expert, Edward H. Harriman, for it that “the 
country is all right; everything is normal, and there is no reason why 
we should not have prosperity in plenty.” And in order to bring the 
history of American life insurance down to date it might be worth 
while to take a look backward over the last five-year period, and 
try to measure the real outcome of that nightmare epoch. Some of 
the indirect effects of the recent upheaval—first of Armstrongian 
nature, and. secondly, of panicky character—cannot even approxi- 
mately be sized up for years to come, but there have been indisputable 
effects which are now matters of history. Effects of the latter de- 
scription can be calculated with mathematical exactness, but up to 
date no one has had the courage to make the calculation. It is de- 
serving of a place in the history of the life insurance business, how- 
ever, and we herewith present at least an abstract of the extra- 
ordinary showing which it makes. 

Perhaps the strongest demonstration of the known and proven 
results will be afforded by a simple comparison of the recent and 
former experiences of the regular life companies reporting to the 
New York Insurance Department. Even should the comparison be 
made on the basis of five-year periods, thereby including in the last 
period the normal years 1903-4, the showing will be an unfortunate 
one, indicating a sudden halt in the development of the business. 
Here are the official figures of the respective gains in the periods 
1903-1907 and 1898-1902, as compiled from the reports of the New 
York Insurance Department and THe Specrator’s advance reports 


for 1907: 


Increase in 
Business in Force. 


Increase in 
Total Income. 


Increase in Pre 


Five-Year Periods. H 
e-Year Periods mium Income. 





$187,468,093 





SN i ooo in os ease cRaen | $154,437,999 $3,184, 987,807 
BONNE ING 5 cn ook scare cbds enna 105,483,617 149,229,421 2,260,624,713 
Decrease in gains in 1903-7, inc...... $48,954,382 $38,238,672 $924,363,094 





ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS. 

Such is the surprising showing of the arrested development of the 
life insurance business in the last five-year period, even including the 
prosperous, normal years of 1903 and 1904, along with the depressing 
years 1905-7. If the effects of the life insurance upheaval of the last 
three years are accurately to be measured, of course the normal years 
1903-4 should be excluded from the computations, and the com- 
parison made on a three-year instead of five-year basis; that is to 
say, a comparison of the last three years with the three years imme- 
diately preceding. Let us see how such a comparison will look. Com- 
piling the figures from the reports of the New York Insurance De- 
partment this is the showing: 





Increase in 
Business in Force. 


Increase in Pre-| _ Increase in 


Three-Year Periods. mium Income. | Total Income. 


$120,356,870 $2,455, 288,176 








Re NG hia soe etnvle dexecidete | $142,808,489 
TORR OO Saisie ain wevetardecued 29,773,105 57,221,734 673,247,084 
Decrease in gains in 1905-7, inc...... $90,583,765 $85,586,755 $1,782,041,092 


To be sure, the 1907 figures for business in force as reported by 
the New York Insurance Department are reduced to a paid-for basis, 
whereas the 1904 figures were computed on the basis of “written 
business” in force, and that fact accounts for, perhaps, about $100,- 
000,000 of the decrease in the diminished gain in business in force 
in 1905-7. But even making that allowance, the gain for 1905-7 in the 
amount of ordinary business in force on the books of the companies 
reporting to the New York Department was smaller by approximately 
$1,680,000,000 than was the gain in the previous three-year period. 
1902-4, inclusive, and, as will be noted, the companies’ gain in pre- 
mium income was smaller by approximately $90,000,000 than might 
have been expected on the basis of the gain made in the previous 
three years. Naturally, the New York companies suffered most by 
the upheaval resulting from the Armstrong investigation, and were 
any proof of that fact needed it could be found by comparison of the 
figures of 1904 and 1907 for the New York companies in the advance 
sheets of the New York Insurance Department’s report for 1907, and 
the figures of those same companies for the years 1902-4, inclusive, 
to be found in the previous reports of the New York Department. 
In its report for 1907 the Department has reduced the business in 
force figures for both the years 1904 and 1907 to a paid-for basis. 
and on that basis shows that the regular companies of New York 
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State had /ess business in force at the end of 1907 than at the close of 
1904, the falling off amounting to $52,511,880. 

In sharp contrast with this actual Joss in business in 1905-7, in- 
clusive, was the gain of $1,529,308,227 scored by those same New 
York companies in 1902-4, inclusive—taking the figures on the 
“business-written” basis for both 1902 and 1904. That is to say, in the 
last three years all the regular life companies of New York State 
have suffered an actual Joss of more than $50,000,000 in business in 
torce, whereas in the previous three years they scored a net gain of 
more than $1,500,000,000. This loss of 1905-7 is the first actual loss 
in business in force which the companies of New York State have 
suffered in more than a quarter of a century, the last previous loss 
shown by the New York reports having been incurred in the year 
1879, when the business in force on the books of the New York com- 
panies decreased from $753,c94.123 at the end of 1878 to $730,648.500 
at the end of 1879. And however opinions may differ as to the basic 
reasons for this sudden, sharp decline in the business for the first time 
in nearly a generation, there can be no difference of opinion as to the 
accuracy of the statement that the last five-year period proved to be 
the most unfortunate, in many respects, in the entire history of 
American life insurance. 


FLoop oF ILt-CoNSIDERED LEGISLATION. 


Reports of, and comments on, the disclosures in the case of a few 
life insurance companies brought out before the Armstrong Com- 
mittee were telegraphed and cabled to the most remote corners of 
the earth, and an anti-life insurance sentiment was thereby built up, 
which resulted in more or less similar investigations in Canada, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and various other States, and the introduction of a flood 
of ill-considered insurance measures in nearly two score State legisla- 
tures. In February, 1906, a conference of the Governors and various 
other officials of a number of States was held at Chicago, with a view 
to discussing the possibilities of united action in the matter of de- 
sirable life insurance legislation, and a committee, which came to be 
known as the Committee of Fifteen, was appointed to frame the pro- 
posed measures. On February 28, 1906, the Royal Commission on 
Life Insurance was created by the Canadian government, held its first 
public meeting in Ottawa on the following March 7, and after nearly 
a year’s work, on February 23, 1907, presented its report and the draft 
of a proposed new life insurance act. Although the Royal Commis- 
sion’s investigation had disclosed none of the irregularities on the 
part of the Canadian life companies which the Armstrong Committee 
had discovered in the case of a few of the New York companies, the 
proposed Canadian act recommended by the Royal Commission was 
obviously modeled on the lines of—and in part copied word for 
word from—the new Armstrong code of New York, and naturally 
called for a vigorous protest from all the Canadian companies. For 
nearly ten months the government diplomatically allowed the pro- 
posed act to lie dormant, and it was not until December 18 last that 
the Minister of Finance brought in a new draft of the act recom- 
mended by the government, which in some respects was a material 
modification of that suggested by the Royal Commission. At this 
writing, more than two years after the Royal Commission began its 
work, action on the bill is still delayed—and probably will be delayed 
until next fall—thus sharply contrasting Canadian caution with 
American haste, as evidenced by the State of New York’s feverish 
adoption of a new and revolutionary life insurance code within eight 
months from the first public hearing of its investigating committee. 

Possibly the other most noteworthy effects of New York State’s 
hysterical action, outside its own border line, were the adoption of the 
amazing Robertson bill by the Texas Legislature in the spring of 
1907. and the enactment of an almost-prohibitive new life insurance 
code by the State of Wisconsin a few months later, both of which 
resulted in the forced retirement from the States in question of a 
large number of the companies of other States. The Robertson bill 
decreed that all life companies operating in Texas must invest at 
least seventy-five per cent of the reserves on their Texas policies in 
Texas securities for the exclusive benefit of their Texas policyholders, 
und deposit these securities with the State Treasurer or with some 
State or United States depository located in Texas. All efforts to 
cefeat or modify this surprising measure having proved unavailing, 
the life companies of other States, almost without exception, re- 
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luctantly closed all their Texas agencies and ceased to write new 
business in that State. The withdrawals from Wisconsin were not 
so numerous, but were numerous enough to constitute an emphatic 
protest against the confused jumble of wholly-experimental and con- 
flicting laws placed upon the statute books of that State by way of an 
aftermath of the Armstrong investigation in New York State. In 
a number of States, the future writing of policies on the deferred- 
dividend basis was prohibited by statute, and in some States certain 
standard conditions were prescribed for incorporation in all policies 
subsequently written. But, despite vigorous attempts on the part of 
self-styled “reformers,” the effort to copy New York’s action in the 
way of harnessing the life insurance business down to four standard 
forms of policies fortunately proved futile. 


Tue Acency LossEs. 


As might have been expected the Untermyer revival in 1906 of tne 
life insurance unrest originally caused by the Armstrong investigation, 
the introduction of a flood of adverse insurance bills in nearly two 
score legislatures, and the avalanche of distorted and misleading 
newspaper and magazine comment on various phases of the complex 
subject of life insurance, about which the writers were, in the main, 
woefully ignorant, not only made more than ever difficult the writing 
of new business, but materially increased the volume of lapses and 
surrenders. The figures of lapses and surrenders in 1907 are not 
yet available, but it has been shown that in 1905 and 1906 the excess 
of lapses and surrenders over the normal average of the preceding 
five years amounted to no less than 86,942 policies, aggregating 
$166,729,057 of insurances, and the net gain in insurance in force at 
the end of 1907 on the books of the companies reporting to the New 
York Insurance Department was smaller by at least $1,500,000,000 
than it would have been had the normal gain of 1904 been continued 
for the last three years. The material cut in commissions for agents, 
made mandatory by the Armstrong code, and the increased difficulty 
in writing new business, combined to make wholesale inroads on the 
great agency forces which the large New York companies had built 
up at heavy expense, and it has been roughly estimated that anywhere 
from one-third to one-half of the men who were associated with 
those companies three years ago have now gone into other fields of 
work, or at least severed their connection with those companies. 
Many of these former agents of the great New York companies have 
set to work to organize new companies, or associated themselves with 
new companies already formed, and one striking result of the 
agitation of the last three years has been the organization and licens- 
ing of more than four score new companies, the net increase in 
licensed companies up to the end of 1907 having numbered seventy- 
seven, or nearly eighty-three per cent of the total number in existence 
at the end of 1904. So, from many points of view, the last five-year 
period may fairly be said to have been by far the most noteworthy of 
all the thirteen five-year periods in the history of American life 
insurance. 





INSURANCE GUARDS AGAINST UNCERTAINTIES. 


After the recent conflagration in Chelsea, Mass., a man who had 
lost his all, while standing gazing upon the ruins, said: “If I had 
known that such a calamity as this was to overtake me I would have 
had my property insured to its fullest value; as it is, it was insured 
for very little and I am practically ruined.” 

How many men there are in all lines of business, in all walks of 
life, who do exactly as this man did, or rather who fail to do what 
this man failed to attend to. In reading about our neighbors on the 
Mexican side of our Southern boundary we often see quoted that 
Spanish word, “manana”; while not ordinarily spoken to any extent 
on this side of the boundary, it is practiced altogether too much, and 
putting off until to-morrow has been the cause of much distress of all 
kinds. If this man had been insured as he should have been, he 
would have been in a position to emulate the great phcenix, and have 
risen from the ashes. This is a lesson for business men to ponder 
over. 

Likewise, if a man knew that he was not going to die for many 
years, or that he was going to outlive all his dependents, there would 
be no necessity for insuring his life. But he doesn’t. 
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IMPORTANT JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 





The Massachusetts Supreme Court Decides Three Important 
Points—The Application Must be a Consideration for the 
Policy—Policies Incontestible from Date Opposed 
to Public Policy—Disability Insurance Can-= 
not be Included in a Life Policy. 





The following important decisions have just been rendered by 
Chief Justice Knowlton of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts: 


New York Lire INSuRANCE COMPANY v. FRANK H. Harpison, IN- 
SURANCE COMMISSIONER. 


THE Mutua Benerit Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY V. SAME. 


KNow ton, C. J. These are petitions under the St. 1907, c. 576, 
s 75, for a review of the action of the Insurance Commissioner 
in refusing to approve forms of policies for life insurance, filed with 
him by the petitioners, respectively. Certain preliminary questions 
that arise in each case are the same as arose and were decided in 
Etna Life Insurance Company v. Hardison, ante. 

In the first of these cases the form of policy provided for a grace 
of one month for the payment of every premium after the first. The 
St. 1907, c. 576, s. 75, sub-sec. 1, provides for a grace of thirty days. 
A grace of one month is not the same as a grace of thirty days. It 
might be a longer or shorter period, according to the time in the year 
when the payment became due. One month from February 10 would 
ordinarily be twenty-eight days. In leap-year it would be twenty- 
nine days, but it never would be thirty days. The form of policy was 
insufficient in this particular. ; 

Instead of the provision required by s. 75, sub-sec. 3, the form filed 
by the petitioner contains this language: ‘This policy constituted the 
entire contract between the parties, and is free of conditions as to 
residence, occupation. habits of life, and manner, time or place of 
death.” For reasons stated in Travelers Insurance Company v. 
Hardison, ante, and for other reasons, this language should be 
changed so as to make it conform to the statute. The application 
should be included in the statement of the contract. It is conceivable 
that something in the application might be advantageous to the 
insured, as a part of the contract, Millard v. Brayton, 177 Mass., 
533-537. It was doubtless the intention of the Legislature that the 
insured should have in the policy an affirmative assurance that no 
statement will be used in defense of a claim, unless it is contained in 
a written application, a copy of which is endorsed upon or attached 
to the policy. See Moore v. Northwestern, Etc., Insurance Company, 
192 Mass., 468-471. No departure from the exact provisions required 
by the statute should be permitted, unless it is too plain for doubt 
that the substitution is in every way as advantageous to the insured 
and as desirable as the prescribed provision. 

The provision that the policy shall be incontestable from date con- 
tained in the petitioners’ form of policy, is not the same as the pro- 
vision that it “shall be incontestable after two years from its date.” 
except, etc., required by sub-section two of section seventy-five of the 
statute. Such a provision is not in accordance with public policy. 
Reagan v. Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 189 Mass., 555. 
The action oi the Insurance Commissioner in reference to this form 
of policy was right. 

In the second case the first objection to the form of policy, made 
by the Commissioner, was that the clause providing for reinstatement 
gives the privilege “upon payment of all arrears, with interest thereon 
not to exceed six per cent per annum,” etc., while the statute gives 
the privilege “upon the payment of all overdue premiums and any 
other indebtedness to the company upon said policy, with interest at 
the rate of not exceeding six per cent per annum.” Under the statute 
all loans and other indebtedness must be paid. Under this form of 
policy, if the arrears of premiums are paid, it is unnecessary to pay 
the other indebtedness to the company. Everything secured to the 
insured by the statute is secured by this language. The chief objec- 
tion of the Commissioner was that the other indebtedness is not ex- 
pressly referred to in the form. But we think the meaning is clear, 
and that the form is sufficient. 

The statute calls for a table upon or attached to the policy, “show- 
ing in figures the loan values, if any. and the options available under 
the policy each year, upon default in premium payments.” etc. The 
table in the petitioner’s form shows the “cash surrender value” 
accurately, the column being headed with these words. Just before 
the table, under the head “loans,” in large type, is the statement that 
“At any time while this policy is in force the Company will loan 
up to the limit secured by the cash surrender value,” etc. We are 
of opinion that the table, with the accompanying statement, suf- 
ficiently shows the loan value. 

For reasons already stated in this opinion and in the Travelers In- 
surance Company v. Hardison, ante, the form is defective in not 
containing a provision that the contract includes the application, as 
well as the policy, and also a provision that no statement made by 
the insured shall be used in defense to a claim under the policy, un- 
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less it is contained in a written application, and a copy of the applica- 
tion is endorsed upon or attached to the policy when issued. The 
policyholder is entitled to have the agreement in the policy sub- 
stantially as it is stated in the provision. Not only the legal effect of 
the contract, but the character of it, should be stated in the policy. 
This clause of the statute should be construed strictly. In former 
cases, under the R. L. c. 118, c. 73, where the conditions were 
peculiar, applications were admitted in evidence, notwithstanding cer- 
tain safeguards for the insured which were less strict than some of 
those furnished by this statute. Holden v. Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, 191 Mass, 153. Moore v. Northwestern, Etc., Insurance Com- 
pany, 192 Mass., 468. Paquette v. Prudential Insurance Company, 193 
Mass., 215. Holden v. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 188 
Mass., Reagan v. Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 189 
Mass., 55 

In the first of the cases before us, a gentleman of the bar appeared 
as amicus curiae, by leave of the court, representing parties interested 
in the decision that might be made upon the construction and effect 
of the statute, and presented a brief suggesting that the section under 
which the petitions are brought is unconstitutional. The parties who 
invoke the aid of the court are precluded from making this conten- 
tion (Pitkin y. Springfield, 112 Mass., 509) and the respondent does 
not desire to make it. It is a general rule that the court will not 
consider the constitutionality of a statute upon an objection made by 
persons whose rights are not affected by it, and usually the parties to 
the suit are the only ones who are permitted to raise such a question. 
But where, as in this case, the jurisdiction of the court depends en- 
tirely upon the validity of the act, and the attention of the court is 
brought to that fact by persons interested in the effect to be given to 
the statute, although not interested in the cause before the court, 
we deem it our duty to consider whether we have jurisdiction, 
before taking affirmative action. Action of a court that has no juris- 
diction is void. Belcher v. Sheehan, 171 Mass., 513. 

The first suggestion is that the legislature could not give the In- 
surance Commissioner power to pass upon the forms of policies to be 
issued, and especially, could not provide that an insurance company 
should be liable criminally for issuing a policy in a form not ap- 
proved by him. Secondly; it is suggested that jurisdiction could not 
be given to this court to review the action of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner in a case of this kind. 

The Insurance Commissioner is an administrative officer. The 
legislature prescribed the requirements in the forms of policies. It 
did not see fit to prescribe a standard form for life insurance com- 
panies, but stopped with an enactment of substantive provisions for 
all policies. It was proper to leave to the Insurance Commissioner 
the management of details in the administration of the law. It was 
proper to prohibit the use of policies that did not conform to the 
law, and to punish disobedience on the part of an insurance company. 
It was a reasonable regulation to require companies to submit the 
forms of policies to the Insurance Commissioner before using them, 
so that he could see whether the law was being obeyed. His duty 
was to approve of every form of policy that seemed to him correct. 
The insurance companies, after submitting their forms to him, had 
nothing to do but to go on with their business, unless he made ob- 
jection within thirty days. If he made such objection, they were 
given a right to bring a suit in this court for the determination of the 
question whether their proposed action was within the law. 

With the power of regulation of the business of insurance, and of 
the conduct of corporations, domestic and foreign, belonging to the 
legislature, it seems to us plain that such companies may be for- 
bidden to issue policies that are deemed contrary to law by an ad- 
ministrative officer, until the court can determine the legal questions 
involved. The Insurance Commissioner cannot decide finally, nor 
exercise any judicial power in the premises. In these cases, the com- 
panies failed to satisfy an administrative officer, acting for the pro- 
tection of the public, that they were proceeding legally. The statute 
declares that, thereupon, they shall do no more business until there 
is a judicial determination of their rights by this court. This part of 
the case is covered by the decision in Provident Savings, Etc., So- 
ciety v. Cutting, 181 Mass., 261, and there are many other cases in 
which authority somewhat like this, is held to have been rightly ex- 
ercised by public officers. Insurance Company v. Wilder, 40 Kan., 
561. The State ex rel v. Moore, 42 Ohio St., 103. Brodbine v. Revere, 
182 Mass., 596. Com v. Sisson, 189 Mass., 247. 

The authority for a so-called review by this court is simply a pro- 
vision for an original judicial proceeding which an insurance com- 
pany may bring before a court of law, to ascertain whether its action 
in establishing the form of its policy is legal. The party on one side 
is the company, the party on the other side is the Insurance Commis- 
sioner representing the public. It is a convenient and proper method 
of settling the rights of.the company and of the people, by a regular 
trial of the disputed question whether the company, in its plan for 
conducting its business, is within the statute. There is no reason why 
the legislature should not provide such a judicial tribunal for such a 
purpose. See St. 1890, c. 304. Employers Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration v. Merrill, 155 Mass., 404. Janvrin, Petitioner, 174 Mass., 
514. Appeal of Moynihan, 75 Conn., 358. We see no constitutional 
objection to this part of the act. 

We need not discuss at length the other constitutional questions 
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raised. We have assumed already that the legislature has large 
powers for the regulation of the business of insurance. It may act 
under the police power for the protection of the public, or it may act as 
the creator and controller of corporations, domestic and foreign, 
which are subject to this power. This has been decided in many cases 
in this commonwealth and elsewhere. The following are some of 
the decisions that rest mainly on the first ground: Com. v. Roswell, 
173 Mass., 119. White v. Providence, Etc., Society, 163 Mass., 108. 
Kidder v. Supreme Commandery, 192 ae 326. Cutting v. Ameri- 
can Insurance Company, 197 Mass. (83 N. Rep., 396.) Considine 
v. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, os Mass., 462. Chicago 
Life Insurance Company yv. Needles, 113 U. S. 574. Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company v. Warren, 181 U. S., 73-75-76. Equitable 
Life Society v. Clements, 140 U. S., 226-233. Com. v. Vrooman, 164 
Penn. St., 306. Fidelity Mutual Life Association v. Ficklin, 74 Md., 
172. Leavenworth y. Booth, 15 Kan., 472. Some of the decisions that 
rest mainly on the second ground are the following: Oliver v. 
Liverpool, Etc., Insurance Company, 100 Mass., 531. Opinion of the 
Justices, 97 Me., 590. Dedham Bank vy. Chickering, 4 Pick., 314. 
Fidelity Mutual Life Association v. Mettler, 185 U. S., 308. Orient 
Insurance Company v. Dagg, 172 U. S. 557. Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany v. Texas, 177 U. S., 28-43. Security Life Insurance Company v. 
Prewitt, 202 U. S., 246-257. 

The right of the legislature to prescribe a standard form of policy 
has been assumed in many cases. Quinn vy. Fire Association, 180 
Mass., 560. Hewins v. London Assurance Company, 184 Mass., 177- 
183. Boyden v. Massachusetts Masonic Association, 167 Mass., 242. 
Quinlan v. Providence, Etc.. Insurance Company, 133 N. Y., 356-365. 
King v. Concordia Fire Insurance Company, 140 Mich., 258. Dowling 
v. Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, 92 Wis.. 63. Anderson v. 
Manchester Fire Insurance Company, 59 Minn., 182. O’Neill v. 
American Fire Insurance Company, 166 Penn. St., 72. We see no 
reason to doubt the constitutionality of the statute. 

In each of the cases the form of the policy was incorrect in the 
particulars hereinbefore stated, and the petitioners are not entitled 
to relief under their petitions. 

So ordered. 


JETNA Lire INSURANCE COMPANY V. FRANK H. Harpison, INSURANCE 


COM MISSIONER. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY V. SAME. 

Know ton, C. J. These are petitions brought by foreign life in- 
surance companies under the St. 1907, c. 576, s. 75, for a review of the 
action of the Insurance Commissioner, in regard to the form of the 
policies which they propose to issue in this commonwealth. The cases 
come to this court on the reservation of a single justice upon the 
petitions, answers and agreed statements of facts. Under this section 
every life insurance company must file with the Insurance Com- 
missioner a copy of any form of policy that it proposes to 
issue for his approval. If within thirty days he notifies the company 
that in his opinion the form of the policy does not comply with the 
requirements of the statute, specifying his reasons for his opinion, no 
policy can be issued in that form. His action in this particular is 
subject to review by the supreme judicial court. The section further 
provides that no policy shall be “issued or delivered unless it contains 
in substance the following provisions.” Then follows a statement of 
ten provisions, of which the third is, “That the policy and the applica- 
tion therefor shall constitute the entire contract between the parties, 
and that all statements made by the insured shall, in the absence of 
fraud, be deemed representations, and not warranties, and that no 
such statement shall be used in defense of a claim under the policy, 
unless it is contained in a written application, and a copy of such 
application shall be endorsed upon or attached to the policy when 
issued.” The provision on this subject, contained in the policy, was 
held by the Insurance Commissioner to be sufficient. 

A preliminary question raised by the petitioner is whether the 
Commissioner is authorized by the statute to consider matters, of 
substance that enter into the policy, or only the form of the policy 
in other particulars. We have no doubt that his examination of the 
form of a policy to see whether it conforms to the requirements of 
our law was intended to involve a consideration-of matters of sub- 
stance called for by our statutes, and not merely of such things as the 
size, or shape, of the paper on which the contract appears, or the 
kind of type used in printing it, or the order in which different parts 
of the contract are set forth. It is his duty to determine whether the 
policy contains the substantive provisions of law called for by our 
statutes, in such a form as to give the contract proper effect. 

Another question is whether the provisions which, in substance, 
must be inserted in the policy, must appear in a form substantially 
identical with that given in the statute, or whether it is enough if they 
contain everything, in meaning and legal effect. that the statute pre- 
scribes, and at the same time include other things relating to the same 
subject, no one of which impairs the force of that which is pre- 
scribed for the benefit of the insured. Inasmuch as the ten provisions 
referred to and the other prescribed parts of the policy were intended 
for the protection of the policyholders, we are of opinion that if they 
are contained in substance in the policy, their form may be varied, 
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and additional provisions beneficial to the insured may be inserte 
provided the requirements of the statute are satisfied and are fe: { 
undiminished by that which is added. 

Instead of the third provision, already quoted from section sevent 
five, the form of policy of the Travelers Insurance Company say:: 
“This instrument contains the entire contract between the partie 
hereto, and ali statements purporting to be made by the insured shal 
in the absence of fraud, be deemed representations and not war- 
ranties, and no such statement shall be used in defense of a clain 
under the contract unless it be contained in the application herefor.” 
The Insurance Commissioner suggested the words, “and the applica- 
tion is attached hereto,” be added to meet the requirement of the 
statute. We are of opinion that this was necesary. The language of 
the provision did not even make it certain that the application, or the 
statement referred to, was in writing. The reference to an applica- 
tion in the early part of the policy, especially if there should be a 
failure to copy the application on the policy, might not protect the 
rights of the insured in every case. Moreover, inasmuch as the pro- 
vision is insufficient, we think it better that the words, “and the 
application” be also inserted after the words “this instrument,” so as 
to conform to the statute exactly. It is conceivable that the applica- 
tion might contain something helpful to the insured as a part of the 
contract, in connection with other provisions, and with questions that 
might arise. 

The subject most discussed in both cases is whether the form of 
the policy conforms to the St. 1907, c. 576, S. 34, which requires that 
“Contracts of insurance for each of the classes specified in section 
thirty-two, shall be in separate and distinct policies, notwithstanding 
any provision of this act which permits a company to transact more 
than one of said classes of insurance.” Section thirty-two authorizes 
the formation of an insurance company to engage in insurance any 
one of twelve different kinds or classes. The agreement of associa- 
tion must state the class of insurance the company proposes to trans- 
act, and on what business plan or principle. Section 33. Under 
section thirty-four neither domestic nor foreign companies, with cer- 
tain specified exceptions, are permitted to transact more than one 
kind or class of insurance. One of these exceptions allows life in- 
surance companies, with a certain amount of paid-up capital, to 
transact the business specified in the fifth clause, which is insurance 
against bodily injury, or death by accident, and upon the health of 
individuals. 

This statute carries the regulation of the business of insurance 
much further than any previous legislation. It forbids the combina- 
tion of two classes of insurance in the same policy, even when one 
company is permitted to transact insurance business of two or three 
classes. The petitioner contends that this quoted requirement does 
not apply to one of these classes of insurance, when conducted by a 
company in connection with life insurance. There is no reason for a 
distinction of this kind. The contract for insurance in each of these 
classes is to be in a separate and distinct policy, as well when the 
company is also doing the business of life insurance, as when it is 
furnishing insurance of any other class. There are reasons for this 
requirement, especially in connection with the maintenance of proper 
reserve funds, and with taxation. These reasons are as strong in 
their application to life insurance in connection with insurance in one 
of the classes named in section thirty-two, as in their application to 
any two classes specified in the section. 

It remains to inquire as to each of these companies, whether any 
part of the insurance referred to in the policy is within the fifth clause 
mentioned in section thirty-two. That clause is, “To insure any 
person against bodily injury or death by accident, * * * and to 
make insurance upon the life of individuals.” The policy of each of 
these companies, besides providing for life insurance in a common 
form, provides that after one full annual payment has been made, in 
case of impairment of health by bodily injury or disease, such as to 
prevent the insured for the rest of his life from pursuing any gainful 
occupation, an additional provision shall be made for him in some one 
of different ways. The first of the petitioners agrees in such a case 
to keep the policy in force twelve months. and then to pay the policy- 
holder one-twentieth of the sum insured, and make the same payment 
annually thereafter, until the whole sum insured shall have been paid; 
or, to pay him a specified annuity for life. The second of the petition- 
ers agrees, in such’a case, to pay the premiums on the policy so long 
as the disability continues, without charging them against the con- 
tract, and the cash loans and the values of the contract are to increase 
in the same manner as if the premiums were being paid by the 
insured. But the insured may at any time cancel this provision of the 
policy and be entitled to a reduction of twenty-five cents for each 
one thousand dollars of insurance upon his annual premiums. 

It is agreed, and if it were not agreed, it would be obvious, that this 
insurance against disability from injuries or disease, is a liability 
which costs the company something, and for which provision must be 
made by way of reserves. It seems plain that it is an insurance of 
health and against accident. The real difference between this and an 


ordinary accident insurance policy is that the liability is only for a 
disability which is total and is thought to be permanent, and that the 
compensation to the insured is made in connection with a contract for 
life insurance, instead of being made in separate payments of money 
But these conditions do not affect the princi- 


directly to the insured. 
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ple. Life insurance and insurance of the fifth class, under section 
thirty-two, are embodied in the same policy. 

It is said that this is incidental to life insurance. In the sense that, 
of the two classes of insurance, one is the principal and more im- 
portant and the other subordinate, it may be said to be incidental; 
but that is of no importance. Any two of the classes of insurance 
mentioned in section thirty-two which are kindred to each other, 
might be combined in the same contract, and the contract might be so 
made that one would be the principal and the other secondary, and 
in their nature they might have close relations to each other. This 
would not enable an insurance company to embody them in the same 
policy, even though in a sense one might be said to be incidental to 
the other. In a true sense they are two different classes of insurance 
under the statute. It is only the attempt to incorporate them in the 
same contract, and connect one contract with the other in violation 
of.the statute, that makes one seem identical to the other. 

As to this part of the policy in each case, we are of opinion that 
the Insurance Commissioner was correct, that the form of the policy 
was erroneous, and that the petitioners are not entitled to relief under 
their petitions. 

So ordered. 





TWO UNUSUAL CASES. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Some months ago I approached a man whom I have known for 
eighteen years. We went to the same college together, and we have 
been somewhat closer friends than men ordinarily get to be. Ac- 
quaintances formed in early life usually are more lasting than others. 
At any rate, I approached my friend with a feeling that if he had 
the slightest excuse for applying for life insurance I was pretty sure 
to get an application. Imagine my surprise, then, when he, apparently, 
proved to be the least promising prospect that I had ever interviewed. 
I speak of my surprise for the reason that in nine cases out of ten 
I have most influence with my friends, and would prefer always to 
solicit a friend rather than a stranger. 

However, this particular friend, at the time, seemed to be an ex- 
ception to my usual experience. He had, in his view of it, as much 
life insurance as six men ought to carry, and he did not have a great 
deal of faith in life insurance, either for protection or as an invest- 
ment. The examination to which the business has been subjected 
during the last two or three years seemed to have shaken his confi- 
dence. He gave numerous reasons why he did not want. and would 
not consider, more life insurance. I exhausted my usual arguments, 
and all the unusual ones I could think of, but without effect. Finally, 
seeing that it was, for the present, a hopeless case, and that it would 
be best for me to let myself down easy and make a graceful exit, I 
advanced my forlorn hope—the argument of friendship. I assured 
him that I had always been interested in his welfare, was glad to 
notice that he was prospering, and hoped that he felt a similar interest 
in me. I suggested that it is also a good business principle to en- 
courage friendships, and that he might receive other benefits besides 
those immediately connected with insurance, by giving me an applica- 
tion. This appeal touched him slightly; but, as I expected, not deeply 
enough to accomplish my purpose. I did not write him, and I assumed 
an appearance of good humor and left. 

In reality, however, I was decidedly chagrined. I don’t know that 
it is true of every man, but it is undoubtedly true of myself, that I 
cannot put my whole heart into an effort. and fail, without feeling 
somewhat humiliated. At least, I am sure to have a kind of inward 
irritation about it. Well, this is the way I felt about the case of my 
friend, and I am afraid that I did not respect him as much as formerly, 
and that my interest in him declined from that moment. Be this as 
it may. I know that I did an unusual thing for me; I gave him up 
absolutely. I decided, then and there, that he was not an especially 
good business man, not a desirable friend, and that there was no 
probability that I could insure him. I did not positively remove his 
name from my list of prospects, but I was so hopeless about him that 
the effect was the same as if I had. 


A SURPRISE FOR THE AGENT. 

Some months went by, and fortune or destiny, or whatever brings 
things to pass, so arranged it that I was compelled to call upon my 
friend again, but this time about an entirely different matter. I dis- 
posed of my business promptly, but did not say a word about our 
former interview or even hint that I knew what an application is 
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like. I was amazed, then, and I say it without exaggeration, when 
he brought up the subject of life insurance himself, and proceeded to 
ask me a few questions for the purpose of freshening his information. 
He did not give me a precise description of his reasonings, but he 
did say that he had thought over the matter some, and had decided 
that if it would help me in any way he would take another policy. 
He told me to call in a day or two and he wouid probably give me an 
application. 

{t need hardly be said that I appeared promptly, and if my friend 
had been signing a receipt for an immense fortune which I was de- 
livering to him, he could not have filled out the papers more quickly. 
The transaction was so unusual as to be almost exciting, and again I 
drew some conclusions from it. I will set them down for the benefit 
of any others who may be interested. 

In the first place, the reasonings about my friend took a turn some- 
what like this: As a boy I had read in a schoolbook, called “Natural 
Philosophy,” a statement about what was called the communication 
of motion. The statement was in substance, that a body of any kind 
can only take up motion by degrees, and if any attempt is made to 
crowd it, peculiar effects occur. For example, a brickbat, thrown 
with very little force, will shiver a plate-glass window into atoms. A 
bullet, which may have 100 times the force around it, will simply make 
a round hole through the glass. The theory is that the bullet travels 
so rapidly that it penetrates the glass and is gone before the glass 
can take up the motion. Another illustration of the same principle is 
that an ordinary candle will soon crumble to pieces if struck a few 
light blows with a hammer, and yet the same candle, fired from a 
gun, will go through a two-inch plank. I don’t know in what condi- 
tion the candle is afterward, but I have seen it stated on good 
authority that the thing can be done. 

My illustration is not intended to show an exact resemblance be- 
tween men and matter, but there is a resemblance in this: A man 
is often unimpressed by an argument, or an appeal, it may be, simply 
because it comes too rapidly. Nevertheless, when business propositions 
are involved, and he has a good memory, the memory seems to pre- 
serve in a kind of mechanical way what has been offered to it. After- 
ward, the man slowly yields to the influence that he stoutly resisted 
when it was strongest. My friend remembered what I had said to 
him, even while he opposed it, and when a great many would have 
forgotten it entirely, it lived in his memory and brought him around 
to my point of view. 


THE NECESSITY FOR PERSISTENCE. 

While I am dwelling upon this point I may as well say a word or 
two about a phase of what we call persistence that I have seldom, if 
ever, written about before. I have often enough written against unwise 
persistence, and so I need not hesitate to urge the proper kind when I 
have an opportunity. The necessity for persistence lies in the very 
fact that some men’s mental processes seem to be almost as slow as 
the growth of a tree. It takes them an eternity to get enlightened 
upon a subject, but when they once are clear they are delightful men 
to deal with. When they decide they are as firm as the hills. I know 
a man who never tampers with anything new in the mechanical line 
without half-killing himself or someone else. The first time he built 
a fire in a furnace he nearly smothered a whole family to death. He 
turned the gas on in a water-heater one day full force, and then 
lighted it, just as he had done an illuminating jet, and it blew the 
heater to pieces. Notwithstanding numerous accidents of this kind 
he approaches anything new with the same cheerful unsuspicion, and 
I have often said that if he worked around electricity or dynamite he 
would be killed every day. Nevertheless, when he does learn any- 
thing he is more competent than the average man, and in his own line 
he is unusually successful. The trouble with him is that he is slow 
to learn. Now, such a man must have life insurance almost beaten 
into him with a sledge hammer before he can understand it. He doesn’t 
begin to get interested in the subject until it is presented to him again 
and again, and when this kind of a prospect is approached persistence 
is necessary. The only provision I will add is, that in such cases the 
solicitor must persist in explaining what he is trying to sell. He must 
not persist in trying to write an application when the prospect does not 
understand what he is asked to buy. 
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Another lesson which I draw from the case of my friend is, that we 
should always interview a prospect more than once, unless he is 
uninsurable or, by reason of distance, inaccessible. We never can 
know how many circumstances may be working in our favor. I mean 
now in favor of solicitors. A man may be as determined as granite 
von Monday morning that he will never apply for life insurance, and 
on Saturday night become an enthusiastic applicant. I suppose it is 
a fact that almost half of men’s actions are unforeseen by themselves. 
Often they are astonished to find that they have done something which 
they had resolved not to do. For all these reasons the solicitor should 
make it a rule to bestow considerable labor upon a prospect if he 
once decides to work on him at all. The only caution I would give is, 
that he should learn to be somewhat stealthy in his methods. I once 
thought that the direct, out-and-out method of approaching a man 
was the only true method for any kind of a business. A preacher 
should be always and obviously a preacher, a solicitor should be 
eternally a solicitor, a merchant should see a possible customer in 
everyone. I applauded a manager who believed that it was desirable 
that men should be afraid of a life insurance agent, and who was 
rather proud of the fact that men avoided him. Even now I believe 
that the direct method has its place, but no man or animal ever goes 
into a trap knowing it for a trap, and since men generally show a 
reluctance to join a life insurance company, it is just as well that they 
be approached cautiously. They will act more freely in the end if 
their suspicions are not aroused at the outset. 


PLACING BUSINESS WITH A COMPETITOR. 


The title of this article promises a description of two unusual cases, 
and I must now proceed to the second. It is unusual in the respect 
that I delivered an applicant to a competitor without the slightest 
attempt to place him in my own company. This is not only unusual 
but extraordinary with me Not only do I look upon it as my duty to 
write applications for my own company, but I have such a conviction 
of its worthiness that I am rather cold toward other companies. 
However, when I had become pretty well acqainted with a young man, 
and had approached him upon the importance of insuring his life, I 
found that he was already converted, and had decided to apply in 
another company. For reasons which I will mention presently, I had 
decided to leave him to his own ways when he suggested that I write 
his application and place it in the company he had selected. Upon 
conferring with the manager of this company I found that I could do 
so and the transaction was completed. 

I gave an applicant to a competitor, without a struggle, for two or 
three reasons. In the first place, I wanted to escape an effort. I 
knew the prospect well, and could not doubt that it would be an 
absolute grind to educate him to the virtues of my company. He was 
already convinced, both as to the company he desired and as to life 
insurance. Why should I make myself trouble when the business 
came to me just like finding it? 

Besides, the application was small, and to me the compensation was 
not equal to the labor it would have cost me to change his purpose. 
Third, our company does not issue the kind of policy which he had 
decided upon. I had to choose between an easy and a difficult course, 
between a doubtful and a certain issue, and it seemed to me that my 
choice was fully justified. 

A few years ago I should have had a withering contempt for the 
solicitor who would have yielded in this way, but as I advance in life 
I realize more and more the advantage of saving energy. If a man 
is already convinced of something, and his conviction will bring me a 
legitimate profit, why should I make myself trouble and incur the risk 
of loss? So long as the transaction is strictly regular and legitimate. 
1 recommend to the solicitor that he avoid unnecessary and unprofit- 
able labor whenever he can. If he can write an occasional application 
and give it to a competing company I see no harm in his doing it. 





Several field men of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia are keep- 
ing up a good lapse record. Schutt of Washington has had no lapse for 
nine weeks; Soyars of High Point and Bracklein of New Orleans 3, have 
escaped for six weeks, and Assistant Wallace of Elizabeth has not had a 
lapse for five weeks. Eight other men have passed four weeks without a 
lapse, and nine more are in the three weeks’ class. 
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Life and Casualty Items from London. 
[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The accounts of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company 
have acquired a special interest—as regards its life assurance depart- 
ment—owing to the efforts made in 1906 to secure transfers of assur- 
ances from life policyholders in American offices. The figures for 1907 
have now been made public. These show that during the year the 
gross new life business completed was 4522 policies, assuring £2,561,078, 
and yielding in new premiums £142,496. The total sum assured is some- 
what less than that reported for 1906, but largely in excess of the total 
for 1905. The results for the last five years have been as below: 


New 
Year. Policies. Amount. Premiums. 
BOOS sawcshas tte asatuhperaswaseese naa eaes 3,422 £1,955,925 £78,937 
RO SiN Ss ne als Cus eS OGG De Oe es 6,335 2,260,303 94,051 
RD ns wins oraleis thaltacele-eoiclets Wes a atee Maree e 4,603 2,190,444 105,653 
od. Turas as veae PM teak oy womrale tees 4,654 2,626.333 160,192 
BE ea snes Saws ainere eke ale da ie ele k's 4,522 2,561,078 142,496 





* Includes 2700 policies of the Civil Service Provident Society, assuring £135,000, 
reassured with North British. 


The above figures show that a considerable acceleration in the rate of 
progress of new business completed has taken place during the last two 
years, less, perhaps, than was expected as regards 1906, but possibly 
greater as regards 1907, when special causes might, to a large extent, 
have been supposed to have ceased to operate. 

The subject of workmen’s compensation insurance is still prominently 
before the insurance world on this side, and domestic servants’ insurance 
continues to receive its full share of attention. The chairman of the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation had some interesting facts to 
give at the annual general meeting. During the year, he said, domestic 
servants’ insurance had sprung up. It was generally considered that 
the risk of accidents was comparatively slight; but it would be a matter 
of interest to the public, as well as to the shareholders, to learn that 
the Ocean had been called upon to deal with over 3000 cases of acci- 
dents under its domestic servant policies since the act came into force 
on July 1, 1907, and that no less than thirteen of these cases had proved 
fatal. The extraordinary nature of some of the accidents showed how 
little the household world had contemplated their possibility. Thus 
among the claims which had arisen was one in respect of a domestic 
servant who had swallowed her false teeth whilst eating; a manageress 
who had poisoned her hands from constant handling of copper coins; a 
housekeeper who, sitting down on a darning needle, was afterward sur- 
prised to see it work out at her ankle; an under-keeper who was shot 
by poachers; while other accidents were attributable to walking in sleep 
and falling out of a window; the separation of a cat from the tender 
mercies of a dog; and from burning, broken limbs, blood poisoning and 
other causes too numerous to mention. 

.The chairman of the Railway Passengers Assurance Company also 
mentioned some novel claims at that company’s annual meeting. One 
was from a servant girl because she had burnt off the whole of her hair 
by an overheated curling iron. Another was from a nurse who had been 
“dreadfully disfigured’’ by a broken blacking bottle thrown at her by a 
child. A third came from a workman who said he had sustained a ter- 
rible accident and lost his leg, but upon investigation of the matter the 
lost leg turned out to be a wooden one. This claim was not entertained. 
A ‘curious claim which the company recently settled, however, was a 
case in which a young man had lost an eye from a gunshot whilst part- 
ridge driving, the shot having been fired by his father, who had also lost 
an eye in a similar manner, and, moreover, two men of the same family, 
living in the same house, had each lost an eye from a like cause. 

New schemes of insurance have been so plentiful of late that one 
wonders what will be the next. ‘Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore,’’ and it would seem that the appearance of the airship and dirigible 
halloon is likely to give rise to yet a further development of the insur- 
ance principle. For it is at least significant that an insurance com- 
pany here has just applied for an extension of powers to cover, amongst 
other things ‘‘risks in the air.’’ 

In my last I referred to a scheme for covering the liability of ac- 
countants in practice against claims made upon them for negligence, 
ete., either of their clerks or themselves. This innovation apparently 
originated at Lloyds, but has already been taken up by at least two 
insurance companies, and a tendency to rate-cutting is already in evi- 
dence. CHARTERS. 

London, England, May 15, 1908. 





—Application has been made to the Dominion Parliament for an act to in- 
corporate the Traders Life Insurance Company. Parker, Clark and McEvoy, 
Toronto, are solicitors for the applicants. 
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THE GENERAL AGENT’S RATIONAL COURSE. 


What would be the very first thing a life insurance agent, or any 
other sane man, would naturally do if he found that an automobile, 
a sewing machine, a revolver, or any other piece of mechanism which 
he had just bought refused to work? Why, as a matter of course, he 
would undertake to find out why the machinery failed to do the thing 
which it was made to do, was bought to do, and was expected to do. 

Might not the same way of securing the desired results be applied 
to the work of an unsuccessful, or qnly moderately successful, life 
insurance agent? Presumably, such a man has entered the business 
with just one purpose in view: namely, that of making a living—and 
as good a living as possible—by writing life insurance. There have 
been general agents, and agency superintendents, and lecturers for 
life insurance companies. who have unduly emphasized the service 
to humanity, and the glory of spreading the gospel of life insurance, 
and the benefits to the widow and orphan, and all that sort of thing 
as inducements for the agent. Personally, we have not much faith in 
that sort of talk. Of course, any normal, honest man would prefer to 
make his living by doing good to others, rather than by bringing 
sorrow and trouble to others. But in the vast majority of human 
actions self interest is the moving force, and the argument or sug- 
gestion which promises to increase the listening agent’s income is 
much more apt to produce lasting effect than is one of those flowery 
pictures of the great service which the agent will render to humanity 
by writing twice as much business. If one agency manager was to try 
to inculcate in his agents the suggestion made at the beginning of this 
talk, and another general agent were to rest his oars on the service- 
to-humanity line of coaching, we should be willing to stake about 5 
to 1 on the net results of the former general agent—of course, pro- 
vided that other conditions were substantially the same in the case of 
both agencies. 


CoMMON-SENSE TREATMENT FOR UNSUCCESSFUL CANVASSERS. 


How could the proposed plan be applied in practical fashion to the 
work of writing life insurance? Well, in some such fashion as this. 
Assuming that a general agent has had sufficient experience with one 
of his men to make him satisfied that the agent in question is really 
competent to write, say, twice as much business as he is actually 
turning in; let the general agent do precisely with that canvasser as 
he would with, for instance, a touring car which had either refused to 
get started or had shown alarming signs of slowing down and 
quitting. Just as there was some good and sufficient reason for the 
automobile’s refusal to perform its proper functions, there was some 
corresponding explanation for the life insurance canvasser’s failure 
to perform his proper functions. It is the general agent’s function 
to find out, if possible, what is the matter with the agent. He may, 
or may not, succeed in correctly diagnosing the case. If he does, and 
prescribes the proper remedy, the ailment will be cured; if the case 
is not properly diagnosed the ailment will probably become permanent 
and incurable, or will cause the death of the patient, in so far as his 
professional life is concerned. 


Tue PrINcipAL AILMENT CAPABLE OF TREATMENT. 

There are hundreds, if not thousands, of specific diseases to which 
the human family is subject; within the more or iess narrow limits 
of the life insurance agency family, practically all aches and ills, in 
so far as the production of business by the individual agent is con- 
cerned, might be classified under one or another of, say, five general 
heads, such as (1) general incompatibility; (2) chronic laziness; (3) 
lack of systematic effort; (4) faint heartedness, and (5) incorrect 
methods of canvassing. 

The first, general incompatibility, is absolutely incurable. It does 
not particularly matter whether the agent suffering from it has a 
genera! incompatibility with the work of writing life insurance, or 
with any form of canvassing. The only sane course with such a man 
is to break the news to him as gently as possible, and advise him 
that he would be wasting his time in sticking to the business. The 
second complaint, chronic laziness, is almost as hopeless, if not quite 
as hopeless. The man who won’t work is just as bad as the man who 
can’t do the work, and the sooner both of them are out of the business 
the better for the business. The three other troubles. namely, lack of 
systematic effort, faint heartedness and incorrect methods, are all 
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curable in most cases, although the seriousness of the trouble will 
vary with different patients. To a certain extent, lack of systematic 
effort is one form of incorrect methods, and if that is the only trouble 
the general agent worth his hire can teach any man who is otherwise 
competent how to rid himself of that trouble. The new agent who 
apparently can do the work, and is ready to do the work, but doesn’t 
know how to do it systematically, occupies much the same position in 
the life insurance force as that in the military service is held by 
the raw recruit, who does not instantly show a hopeless general in- 
compatibility with the soldier’s life. And any man who has read the 
philosophic remarks of Kipling’s Terence Mulvaney on the possibilities 
of raw recruits, can realize that great results may be obtained “wid a 
draf av strong men.” For that matter, the same authority graphically 
tells, too, in his contributions to “Soldiers Three” how faint hearted- 
ness at the start is apt to be cured by faithful service in the company 
of good men. 

Probably the last-named disease, incorrect methods, is the least 
serious of the lot. Lack of systematic effort and faint heartedness 
generally can be cured; incorrect methods can almost certainly be 
cured. All that is needed to cure that comparatively mild ailment is 
heavy and frequent doses of proper precept and example. By now 
and then accompanying the new man and showing him how to 
round-up his prospect, the quick-witted general agent will soon learn 
what is fundamentally wrong in the agent’s methods, and in course 
of time will be able to impart that information to his subordinate and 
get him turned about and headed in the right direction. Given a 
reasonable amount of adaptability to the business, persistence, and 
the desire to work, any man can be taught the how of the business 
which he has entered. That much is certain; how long it will take to 
teach him is the only question. 

There is only one sensible way for the general agent to conduct 
his business, and that is to try to find out the “why” of every case, 
er diagnose it, and then prescribe the proper remedy. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE WAY. 


Let us look at co-operation in another field. Every man is trying to 
get somewhere—call it Chicago, if you please. He calls it success, or 
a competence, or a good living, or the education of his children, or a 
comfortable old age. Every man is working with other men to 
some extent. Civilized men do not work alone. No man ever makes 
a great success except by,a considerable degree of co-operation with 
other men. The world’s business is carried on so largely by co-opera- 
tion that the man who does not work with others to a large degree 
remains a “hewer of wood and a drawer of water’—a servant of 
others to the end. At the best he is going to Chicago by automobile; 
at the worst he is going there on foot. But by co-operation he is 
going there by rail. By wise co-operation he goes there by limited 
train—comfortably, quickly, surely. 

The best form of co-operation for securing what every man covets, 
and what most men may have, is life insurance. He puts into it first 
of all that which is the basis of life insurance—his youth, his good 
health, and a small sum of money. Every year he puts in a little 
more money. He is at once guaranteed against the greatest possible 
loss—the loss to his family of his future earnings in case of his pre- 
mature death. If he should die uninsured his family would have be- 
fore them the journey to Chicago, over roads sometimes frozen, some- 
times of mud and slush, sometimes through deep snowdrifts. They 
might get there—but at what a cost! Even if he lives to old age and 
never insures, there is the hazard, the peril, the exhaustion, the forced 
economies in order to save, that will make life to him like a journey 
to Chicago in the dead of winter on foot, or horseback, or by automo- 
bile. By insuring his life the young man enters the limited train, pays 
his fare, and goes his way to Chicago, comfortably with his family. 
He pays his own way—pays just what others do for the same service. 
There is no charity about it, no magic save the magic of co-operation, 
with life as one of the units. 

The co-operation of life insurance is so comprehensive that it is not 
limited to providing for a man’s family in case of his premature death. 
It gives him the guarantee of that at the start, so that he works 
without anxiety, lives comfortably, plans largely. But it does more. 
Silently but surely. year by year, the value of his insurance increases 
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as a provision for his own old age. He not only has no fear for his 
family’s future if he dies; he has no fear for his own future if he 
lives and his business projects fail or turn out less profitable than he 
expected. He has an interest in the noblest form of co-operation, and 
that will not fail. An endowment policy due in twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty years, will bring back to him all he has paid if he insures in 
time—besides all the protection and comfort it will give while he is 
working out his other life plans. The ordinary life policy will give 
a smaller final payment, but a larger measure of protection by the 
way.—The News-Letterette. 





CONCENTRATION OF MIND. 


The most successful men of any business, or profession, or of any 
calling, are those who are capable of concentration of mind, and who 
do concentrate their mind upon whatever they are doing or upon 
whatever is being said to them. 

Concentration of mind, in harmonious relation with bodily activity, 
is the greatest active force in civilization. There are human activities 
which are active without concentration of mind, but somewhere in 
the harnessing of this force something has been evolved without which 
this force in the individual would be wasted. 

A well-known general agent, in conversing with the writer recently, 
had been very much stirred up during a recent interview with a man 
because he could not seem to secure the attention, in other words the 
concentration, of the mind of his subject. This naturally annoyed 
him, because he felt that he was making no headway and he was not 
satisfied whether it was because of his lack of ability to present his 
subject or whether it was because of the lack of concentrative power 
on the part of the man he was interviewing. 

This general agent. in conversing along this line, touched upon the 
thousand ways in which the ignorant laborer of the lowest type be- 
comes vital in perfecting of material dreams of the concentrated mind. 
Not that it is possible that all the concentration which an ignorant 
laborer might put into his work would guarantee him more than 
laborers’ pay, but it would make not only his work better but it would 
make it easier. for those who were instructing him. 

The point is that, as a matter of fact, concentration of mind is not 
a faculty. It is an acquired ability to command the faculties of mind 
and of body, and for the best of results this acquirement must insure 
a harmonious relation between brain and brawn. Hence, the man 
who possesses the ability of mind concentration is receptive of 
prospects. 

So our friend the agent has about come to the conclusion that it 
does not pay for him to waste his ability, his experience and his 
time upon a man who is entirely devoid of concentrative ability, for 
the reason that all argument is to him a blank. 

Any worker in the field will concede that one of the most irritating 
of experiences in the life of one soliciting business is to find himself 
talking to a man who manifestly is not listening. Socially, this is an 
offense not to be forgiven, and in business it is absolutely intolerable. 
It is the most irritating of all the forms of shortcoming in men. 

Continuing, the general agent said that in training young men in 
his office he first took notice of their attentiveness during instructions ; 
for this concentration, he said, is visible evidence of their depend- 
ableness and an indication of their success when they become active 
field workers. This important element is, of course, developed by 
education and experience, but without it a man had better discard 
the rate book and the price list for a shovel and a pick. 





THE ABILITY FOR WORK. 


In spite of a few brilliant exceptions the persistent plodder is the 
one who makes the longest and the most noticeable mark in the 
business. 

The life insurance solicitor who does not possess the attribute of 
persistency and the intent and purpose of getting the best of the 
business in the end is not one who will succeed, in the best sense 
of the word. 

No matter how “bright,” how witty, how willing. how quick to 
know and understand, or how brilliant in any respect, unless a solici- 
tor has an innate capacity for work—is a plodder of the highest 
degree—he will not and cannot be an ultimate success. The disap- 
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pointments from those who start out as brilliant writers are far more 
numerous than those from solicitors who are known chiefly for their 
persistency. The attractive young man who is capable of interesting 
prospects in conversation too often fails to “land” the application. 
Oftentimes the causes of his popularity and attractiveness are the 
very things that prevent him from securing much real business that 
he should get. The man who is dead in earnest is the one who wins. 
Given the man who is always on time. who moves ahead with the 
determination to accomplish results, there is no business which will 
show better returns than the life insurance business. Such a man will 
win because he has a capacity for work that is absolutely necessary 
to make a success at anything. 





LIFE INSURANCE BETTER THAN SAVING FOR A HOME. 


“Now, there are lessons without number to be derived trom this 
disaster and tragedy,” said a special agent, referring to the recent great 
conflagration in the city of Chelsea, Mass. 

“There are thousands of people who have lost their all. I have 
always preached against the theory of a man with a moderate salary 
and a family trying to save for a home by putting a pittance in the 
bank at irregular intervals. It is a slow and heart-breaking process, 
as is also the system of ‘envelope savings,’ where a man and his wife 
have envelopes, in each of which they deposit a given sum each week, 
so much for table, so much for rent, etc. The residue goes into the 
savings envelope. 

“Here is a sample from the Chelsea fire. A man receiving a small 
salary lived in a rented house in Chelsea. As it suited them they de- 
termined to buy it. The Saturday preceding the fire—which occurred 
on Sunday—this man drew from the bank his entire savings—$360— 
with which he was to make the first payment on the house Monday. 
The fire occurred Sunday, destroyed the house, all his household 
furniture, and burned up the money. 

“Now, if the man had at some time or other purchased a substantial 
insurance policy he would have had something on which he could 
have borrowed money when it was needed, his family would have been 
protected, and all the time they could have lived in comfort while 
carrying the insurance, with peace of mind; so that when the fire 
came their loss would have been trifling, especially if the household 
furniture had been insured. 





“TAKING ORDERS” AND “SOLICITING.” 


It requires more ability, more persistence, more patience and more 
skill to sell life insurance than it does to sell goods. In selling 
merchandise the average sale is a “fall-dodwn” on the part of the man 
who made it; for he is supposed to be a salesman and he proves to be 
nothing bigger than a clerk. There’s a great difference between the 
two. <Any respectable citizen can take orders, and almost any person 
can sell an insurance policy to a man who is going about hunting for 
one. 

It is the salesman’s business—and pleasure—to do exactly what the 
clerk does, and then multiply it by two or four or six, and do it while 
the customer waits. Ditto the life insurance solicitor. And it isn’t 
half as hard as it looks to the solicitor who never tried it. 

Don’t forget for a moment that whatever he may say, the average 
man wants to be gsolicited—not pestered. But he likes to see that his 
patronage is valuable. 





DON’T OVERLOAD YOUR CLIENT. 


Said a boot and shoe salesman: “I never load up a customer with 
a line of goods that he will be liable to get ‘stuck on’; for the sake 
of a temporary gain I never overstock a customer, for if his obliga- 
tions are such that they become burdensome to him, he loses his 
interest, his enthusiasm and his courage.” 

Many agents do not realize that they are working against their own 
interests by persuading a person to take more life insurance than he 
is able to carry without its becoming a burden to him. A person needs 
nursing along in order to make him do what he really ought to do in 
life, to do his duty by himself and his dependents; but it should be 
done with judgment and with regard to his ability and situation. 
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THE INCREASING SUICIDE RISK, THE DECREASING IN- 
SURANCE SAFEGUARDS AGAINST IT, AND A 
STUDY OF BOTH PHENOMENA. 


So pronounced has now become the tendency on the part of prac- 
tically all life insurance companies, both in this country and Europe, 
to liberalize their policies and eliminate conditions, some of which 
were regarded as absolutely essential not such a great many years 
since, that in this country at least the “suicide clause” has been so 
materially modified and toned down that in the policies of more than 
two-thirds of the leading companies there is no exemption whatever 
of the suicide risk after the policies have been in force one year. 
Slightly more than a score of companies still protect themselves with 
two-year suicide clayses, providing for the voiding of the policy or 
the limitation of their liability to the return of the premium or reserve 
if the policyholder die by suicide within two years, but not a single 
life company of any importance in the United States now makes any 
attempt to avoid full liability on suicide claims arising after the com- 
pletion of the second year of the policies. 

In the case of the companies of New York State, even two-year 
restrictions are no longer possible, as the Standard Policy forms 
forced on the companies as one result of the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion specifically provide that restrictions as to suicide shall be “appli- 
cable only to one year after the issuance of the policy.” Of course 
none of the personal accident companies has ever undertaken to in- 
sure against the suicide hazard, but the State of Missouri has re- 
cently enacted a law which flatly prohibits the voiding, or scaling, on 
the ground of suicide of any policy issued in that State. It would 
therefore seem to be finally settled, by law as well as insurance 
custom, at least for the present, that life policies are to have less, 
rather than more, restriction as to suicide claims, and it is not so 
utterly improbable that the tendency of the times will eventually 
compel the elimination of any suicide condition. In that event, of 
course, all American life companies would be writing business on the 
“incontestable-from-date-of-issue” basis, in so far as the suicide risk 
was concerned. 

In view of these facts, the steady and rapid increase in the sui- 
cide-rate in this country, and practically all other countries which 
have fairly-reliable statistics on suicide mortality, is apt to prove a 
subject of increasing interest to life insurance companies, and very 
possibly to accident companies as well. Nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, in his comprehensive contribution to the “Report of the 
Mortality and Vital Statistics of the United States as Returned at 
the Tenth Census” (Part II., published in 1886), Dr. John S. Billings 
presented a tabular study of the suicide rates for many years in the 
leading countries of the world, and expressed the deliberate con- 
clusion that “ it would seem that in almost all countries there is, upon 
the whole, a steady increase in the proportion of deaths due to this 
cause (suicide)” (p. civ). “This conclusion was based upon figures 
brought down to only 1870, with the exception of the 1880 figures for 
the United States, and the veritable library of literature on the sui- 
cide subject, which has made its appearance in the last thirty years, 
has, without exception, corroborated Dr. Billings’ early conclusions on 
comparatively meagre data.” 


In the United States the increase in the number of suicides and the 
ratio to population in the last half century or so has been appallingly 
large, but, great as it has been, it has not been quite as large as some 
of the newspapers and magazines would have us believe. For in- 
stance, some two or three years ago, even a great newspaper which 
takes itself so seriously on all subjects as does The New York Sun 
in one of its profound editorials made the glaring error of referring 
to the rate named in some suicide statistics which it had ventured to 
cite as the rate per cent of population, whereas the figures named had 
actually shown the suicide rate per hundred thousand. That was one 
of the many things which are occasionally to be seen in that paper of 
which it could not have been truthfully said, “if you see it in The 
Sun it’s so.” And now an error almost as bad, and much less ex- 
cusable in view of the writer’s supposed familiarity with his subject, 
makes its appearance in the very first paragraph of the article on 
“The Problems of Suicide,’ contributed to the June number of 
McClure’s Magazine by George Kennan, who has become widely 
known through his investigation of the Russian exile system in 
Siberia, twenty-odd years ago, and his subsequent lectures and writ- 
ings. 

Mr. Kennan claims to have made a study of the suicide subject for 
some years, and delivered at least one address on it at Washington 
five or six years ago, he tells us, and yet in the opening paragraph of 
his very readable and interesting contribution to McClure’s he makes 
this flat-footed statement: “In 1881 the annual suicide rate of the 
United States was only twelve per million of the population, and our 
total number of suicides was only 605; last year our suicide rate had 
risen to 126 per million, and our suicides numbered 10,782.” That 
statement might fairly be regarded as one of “important if true” va- 
riety, being equivalent to a positive declaration that the suicide rate 
in the United States was more than ten times as large in 1907 as it 
was only twenty-six years before, in 1881. 

Is such an unheard-of, utterly unprecedented, increase in the sui- 
cide rate possible in scarcely a quarter of a century, even in the 
United States? It most assuredly is not. The records of the United 
States Census Office clearly so demonstrate, and how so experienced 
a writer and so careful a worker as Mr. Kennan could have made 
such a startling error, is simply incomprehensible. Almost fourteen 
pages of Dr. Billings’ analysis of the mortality records of the tenth 
census are devoted to a study of suicide, and the very first sentence of 
his study of the subject begins with the announcement that “the 
total number of deaths reported as due to suicide during the census 
year (ending May 31, 1880) was 2511, of which number 2014 were of 
males, and 497 of females” (Mortality and Vital Statistics, Tenth 
United States Census, Part II., p. xciv). The total population of 
the United States according to the tenth census was 50,155,783, and a 
pencil and a piece of paper should have sufficed to show that the sui- 
cide rate in the year ending May 31, 1880, was 50.06 per 1,000,000 of 
living population, even were the tabular announcement to that effect 
on page xcvi of the report overlooked. There is considerable dif- 
ference between a suicide-rate of “only twelve per million” and 50.06 
per million, and one which it is fundamentally necessary to take into 
account in studying and trying to analyze the increase of recent years. 

As all careful students of the subject have observed, the most 
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seemingly accurate suicide statistics can only be regarded as approxi- 
mately correct, for the reason that even in localities where the best 
known system of registering vital statistics is practiced, in default of 
positive evidence of suicide, more or less deaths which were deliber- 
ately self-inflicted are undoubtedly recorded as due to violence, acci- 
dent, drowning, etc. It is probably safe to assume, however, that the 
official suicide figures of the various countries are in no case subject 
to the charge of exaggeration, and the following comparative table 
of the suicide rates in the United States and England and Wales for 
the last half-century can therefore be relied on as free from any 
overstatements, in any event. The figures are taken from the re- 
ports of the United States Census Office, and the annual reports of 
the Registrar-General of births, deaths and marriages in England 
and Wales, and are as follows: 


SvurcipE RATE Per 1,000,000 oF LivinGc PoPpuLATION. 


England 
Year. United States. and Wales. 
BR Coca dans rite seal hGerek ce 21.1 65 
IB I 5 o sep 1s: w SR Rllow ida Le 66 
Oe 6 rtaseeeine chee ANID, ESD: 75 
BROS iidia da ate nanreas cele ce Seeiimven *103. ri 
OD 5:6. b ia al essai wd Sa eee oe 90 
CY a fee aero es ir 96 
PSs oso ois warts snl pa oN RAS ea *127. 99 
LO \ I 9 ee, OG a ee *130. 105 
DN 5 650.558 eh De oke Soaasaewes > Om 99 
WGOG ss Es. bx Se casand sete wie owas ee 104 
BOGOR ss pain 2) ven caved sows *143. 100 


* Statistics are confined to data collected 1n registration area. 


While the increase of the United States is far from reaching the 
enormous figure named in McClure’s article, it is strikingly large, as 
the above official figures show, the rate per 1,000,000 living inhabi- 
tants having increased in the last fifty-six years from 21.1 to 143, 
whereas in England and Wales the increase in the same period has 
only been from 65 to 100 per million. This means, in other words, 
that the suicide rate in the United States has made an all but six-fold 
increase, or about 57.8 per cent, in the last fifty-one years, as con- 
trasted with an increase of only 54 per cent in the case of England 
and Wales. And, according to the most reliable statistics obtainable 
for other European countries, the suicide rates in France and Ger- 
many have made only these comparatively small increases since 1850: 
France, from 100 to 227, and Prussia from 130 to 201. Saxony has 
long had the highest suicide rate of any country whose figures are 
obtainable, and Denmark has made a close second, but in Saxony in 
the last half-century the rate has only advanced from 248 to 324, and 
in Denmark the rate has apparently decreased, having been 272 per 
1,000,000 in 1850, and averaged only 227 in the early years of the 
present century. It would therefore appear, that in suicides as well 
as in railway accidents, fire waste and various other evidences of 
undesirable leadership, the United States has outstripped all other 
nations. 

The figures above cited are readily capable of verification, and the 
conclusions as to the unparalleled increase in the suicide rate in the 
United States, and this country’s pronounced leadership in the ratio 
of increase in the last half-century, are equally indisputable. These 
facts are of more vital concern to the life and accident insurance in- 
terests than is that most-debatable of questions, the question as to 
why the facts are as they are. That problem is one for the sociolo- 
gists, rather than life underwriters, to handle, or at least, attempt to 
handle. Many books, and almost innumerable articles, have been de- 
voted to various phases of the subject, a few deductions which are 
apparently sound have been drawn, but the causes for the unfortunate 
increase in the ratio of suicides to population, and the possible means 
of checking the increase, have yet to be discovered and demonstrated. 
The generally-accepted explanation of the increase is the theory that 
the increased intensity of modern life, the gradual concentration of 
population in close quarters in the larger cities, and, somehow or 
other, not clearly explained by any of the theorists, the onward march 
of civilization, are primarily responsible. 

There may be, and probably is, considerable truth in that theory, 
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but Mr. Kennan tells us: “I have in my own collection of material 
a surprisingly large number of cases in which the suicidal act may be 
traced directly to newspaper publicity and imitation,’ and then cites 
a case which he thinks proves his contention. Assuming the facts in 
the case to be as stated by him, the instance cited would strongly 
support his suggestion were not the figures involved so small as to 
make the illustration almost as ridiculous per se as Mr. Kennan’s 
method of putting it makes it. He thus states the case, in part: 
“T must limit myself to a single striking illustration—the suicidal 
epidemic in Emporia, Kan., in the summer of 1901. As a result, 
apparently, of the publication of the details of two or three suicides 
of people prominent in that little Kansas town, there broke out an 
epidemic of self-destruction which culminated in the sunny, flowery 
month of June, and which carried the annual suicide rate from about 
go per million to 1665 per million—a rate five times greater than that 
of Saxony.” Mr. Kennan goes on to say that the Mayor of Emporia 
issued a proclamation forbidding the local papers to publish the 
details of the suicides, and that compliance with that order stopped 
the suicidal epidemic. 

The figures involved in that statement of the case are no less 
interesting than the facts. According to the twelfth census, the 
total population of Emporia, Kan., in 1900 was 8223, or about 82/100 
of one per cent of 1,000,000, and in 1901 the suicide rate of the 
registration area of the United States was 122 per 1,000,000 of popu- 
lation. Consequently, on that basis, the normal suicide rate of 
Emporia would have been just about one person a year. According 
to Mr. Kennan, however, the epidemic “carried the annual suicide rate 
from about 90 per million to 1665 per million,” which is equivalent to 
saying. first, that the normal annual suicide rate in Emporia was 
less than one person a year; and, secondly, that the rate produced by 
the “epidemic” was between thirteen and fourteen persons a year 
(or approximately one a month), notwithstanding the fact that he 
has told us of “two or three suicides of people prominent in that 
little Kansas town” just before the epidemic set in. The case 
undoubtedly was an illustration in miniature of the death-dealing 
influence of modern yellow journalism, but figuring out either the 
normal or abnormal suicide rate “per million,” on the basis of ex- 
perience in a little hamlet with a total population of only 8223, has 
certain weaknesses from a purely scientific point of view. 

With Mr. Kennan’s general contention as to the direct effect of the 
publication of long and detailed accounts of suicides in local news- 
papers, however, no one who has given any serious thought to the 
suicide problem will take issue. After giving some little attention to 
the general subject, the writer long since came to the conclusion that 
in’all probability the appalling increase in the suicide rate was much 
more directly chargeable to (1) the steady increase in the number 
of newspapers; (2) the unfortunate increase in the number of 
“yellow newspapers,” and (3) the vast increase in the number of 
newspaper readers, than to any other one cause. According to the 
twelfth census figures, the number of daily newspapers in the United 
States has increased from 254 in 1850 to 2226 in 1900, and the total 
circulation per issue of these daily purveyors of news, and so-called 
“news,” had increased from 758.454 in 1850 to 15,102,156 in 1900. 
That is to say, on the average for each issue almost twenty times 
as many copies of daily newspapers were being circulated in 1900 
as in 1850, and the percentage of readers of daily newspapers had 
undoubtedly increased at a still larger ratio. If the suicide returns 
from 1850 to 1890 had been as complete as they since have been, it 
probably would be evident that there has been a much greater per- 
centage of increase in the suicide rate in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, since “yellow journalism” was fairly launched in New York 
city—and then transplanted to all corners of the United States—than 
in the previous twenty-five years. And no one who has any con- 
ception of the proven effect of “suggestion” on the human mind, and 
has noted the way in which the yellow journals dish up every re- 
volting detail of a local suicide, can doubt for a moment that that 
ghoulish influence has been directly, or indirectly, responsible for 
many thousands of suicides. Many years ago the late Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll unfortunately contributed to one of the yellow journals 
of New York city a sort of defense, or excuse, for self-destruction 
in certain contingencies, and a number of men and women who 
killed themselves shortly afterward claimed to have been persuaded 
by it to take their own lives. 
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Plenty of supplemental testimony might be cited in proof of the 
conclusion that the vast increase in daily newspapers and daily news- 
paper readers has been largely responsible for increasing the suicide 
rate in civilized countries, but the writer knows of no evidence on 
those lines which is quite so conclusive, or which dates back quite so 
far. as does the following quotation from that quasi-father of modern 
vital statistics, Dr. William Farr, who was appointed compiler of 
abstracts in the newly-created office of the Registrar-General of 
England in 1839, and there served for more than forty years. Dr. 
Farr was one of the most profound students of statistical lore that 
the world has ever known, and in his contribution to the third annual 
report of his office he made this prophetic statement in his comment 
on “Statistics of Suicide, 1838”: 

Some plan for discontinuing, by common consent, the detailed, 
dramatic tales of suicide, murder and bloodshed in the newspapers 
is well worthy the attention of their editors. No fact is better 
established in science than that suicide (and murder may perhaps 
be added) is often committed from imitation. A single paragraph 
may suggest suicide to twenty persons; some particular, chance, 
but apt expression, seizes the imagination, and the disposition to 
repeat the act, in a moment of morbid excitement, proves irresistible. 
Do the advantages of publicity counterbalance the evils attendant on 
one such death? Why should cases of suicide be recorded at length 
in the public papers any more than cases of fever? 


With only a mere handful of data on the suicide subject at his com- 
mand, Dr. Farr arrived at those sound and comprehensive conclusions 
nearly seventy years ago, and none of the books or articles on the 
subject which the writer of this article has studied has so succinctly 
and convincingly summarized one of the chief causes—in the writer’s 
opinion—for the lamentable increase in the suicide rate in so-called 
civilized countries in modern times. It will be remembered that when 
electrocution was substituted for hanging in New York State in 1888, 
the law providing for the change in the death penalty prohibited every 
newspaper published in New York State from printing more than 
a mere announcement of an execution by means of the electric chair. 
That excellent provision of the law was almost universally disre- 
garded by the papers of the State, and speedily became a dead letter; 
and a bill which would have denied the use of the United States 
mails for any newspaper containing the details of a suicide, which 
was introduced in Congress in 1902, is said to have died in committee. 

As Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith of Columbia puts it in his work on 
“Statistics and Sociology”: “Suicides being for the most part men 
and women of adult age, the economic loss to the community is 
very considerable, inasmuch as it loses the future productive labor of 
the suicide and also the cost of bringing him up. * * * Suicide 
means failure in life for a certain number of members of the com- 
munity. It is. therefore, a matter of great consequence whether it 
is increasing or decreasing, and what its connection is with the other 
facts of social life. The most striking fact is the constant increase 
of suicide with civilization.” From the economic and humanitarian, 
as well as insurance, points of view, therefore, so many daily news- 
papers’ lurid treatment of suicide “stories” is really one of far- 
reaching consequence. 

Not the least curious of many curious phases of the suicide habit 
in practically all civilized countries, in all sorts of climates and among 
all sorts of nationalities, is the fact that the suicide wave generally 
reaches its top notch at just about this season of the year, or, in other 
words, at the most delightful of seasons. In 1886, Dr. Billings de- 
monstrated by a comprehensive table that “the tendency is, almost 
everywhere, to the occurrence of the maximum number of suicides 
during the months of May, June and July, and in his work, pub- 
lished in 1879 under the title of “Il Suicidio,” Morselli advanced the 
quaint theory that the greater number of suicides in May and June 
was perhaps due to the influence of increased temperature upon the 
organism. Another European writer, Durkheim, thought the greater 
length of the day in June, and the longer period of daily activity, 
might be responsible. In the writer’s judgment, none of the theories 
which have been advanced comes so nearly in touch with the real 
explanation as does Mr. Kennan’s suggestion that in June, when 
everything about him seems particularly joyous, the morbid, or 
unfortunate, man, senses a contrast sharper than ever, says to him- 
self in effect: “Everybody is happy, everything is rejoicing. I am 
the solitary exception: I am the only living thing that is out of place. 
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And then there comes upon him a heartbreaking sense of loneliness, 
a feeling of complete isolation. He ends his life.” Not only does this 
theory of explanation for the increased number of suicides the world 
over in May and June seem extremely plausible, but Mr. Kennan 
says that after a lecture, in which he had advanced the theory, a 
young Italian student who had heard the lecture told him that, “if 
I did not know it to be impossible, I should think that your ex- 
planation of June suicides had been suggested by, if not copied from, 
a letter left by a dear friend of mine who killed himself in Genoa 
two years ago on a beautiful evening in June.” 

The New York Life Insurance Company and one small Western 
company are the only life companies in this country which place 
absolutely no conditions on suicide after the first premium has been 
paid, but at least one Canadian company and one Scottish company 
issue policies of equal liberality in this respect. Of the eighty-five 
other life companies whose policy provisions are summarized in this 
year’s issue of THe Specrator’s “Analysis of Policy Conditions,” 
thirty-six expressly disclaim any liability on suicide losses during the 
first year of the policy, and four companies make a similar proviso 
for the first two years; seventeen companies bind themselves only to 
return the premium in case of suicide in the first year, and nine 
more companies thus provide for the first two years; seven com- 
panies will repay the net reserve during the first year, and the same 
number during the first two years; one company agrees to return 
double premiums in case of suicide during the first two years; three 
companies promise to pay one-tenth the face of the policy in the 
event of first-year suicide, and one company agrees to pay one- 
twentieth of the face amount only during the first year. This com- 
prehensive summary shows just how the American life insurance 
companies apparently now regard the suicide risk. How they will 
regard it ten or twenty years hence, in the light of the steady in- 
crease of the suicide rate and the materially-increased information 
on the subject, might be said to be an open question. 





INSURANCE BUSINESS PAID. 


“How did I come to start in the life insurance business? Well, I 
don’t mind telling you,” said the jolly State manager, as he leaned 
back in his comfortable arm chair with a laugh, and watched the 
smoke from his Havanna curl upward. 

I had just finished school, with all the trimmings and a good 
record on athletics, and the governor told me at breakfast that it was 
now time for me to settle down to work, as he did not propose to 
support me in idleness. Good old chap he is, but he had worked up 
from the ranks himself and he did not intend that I should com- 
mence at the top because I was lucky enough to be born his son. 

“You have a good body, John,” he said, “and you ought to have a 
brain full of learning, for I have spent enough money on school bills 
to fill it. You should do better than I have done, for I had to work 
my way through a little backwoods academy, and left it without a 
dollar. You can stay here, of course, but not a dollar allowance do 
you get from now on. You must earn the money to pay for your 
clothes and flowers for the girls.” 

As I had about spent the last payment on my allowance and owed 
a few bills, this struck me a hard blow, but I knew he meant it. 

I pondered the matter over after he left the house, and determined 
to go down to his soda works and ask the manager for a job at some- 
thing. I found him out, and, while waiting, another man came in. 
He wanted to see the manager, too, and seemed much disappointed at 
not finding him, saving, “Here I have the twenty-pay life policy for 
him, and I need the premium to complete my allotment. I have an 
agreement to close a big policy at 3, sharp, however, so I cannot 
stay.” 

“Perhaps I can deliver it for you,” I said, “I am a son of the presi- 
dent of the works,” handing him my card, “and as I am going down 
town as soon as I see the manager, I can take it by the insurance 
office and leave it for you.” 

“Thanks,” he replied. “I don’t like to bother you, but it means a 
lot to me.” 

“Don’t mention it,’ I replied, and handing me the policy, he hur- 
ried out. 

A small leaflet fell out of the envelope as I took the policy out to 
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examine it, and I studied the good points on that particular contract 
for half an hour before Mr. Simmons came in. 

He was very cordial when he learned who I was, and readily 
promised me a place, saying that the wages were small, but we could 
fix that on the side. 

“No, we don’t,” I said, “the governor has thrown me on my own 
resources to see what there is in me, and I mean to show him. I won’t 
take a dollar I do not really earn.” 

He praised me so warmly for being decently honest that I took a 
dislike to him, for I hate a toady. 

“Mr. Simmons,” I said, “here is a policy Mr. Wilson, an agent, left 
for you. He was in a great hurry and I promised to see that you 
got it.” 

“Thank you,” he said, and put it in his desk. “I took the policy to 
get rid of the fellow, and don’t mean to pay on it.” 

“But I promised to take your check for the premium by the insur- 
ance office and leave it for him.” 

“T am sorry, but you can tell him that I have changed my mind 
about wanting the policy.” 

“How long did he take to sell you that policy, Mr. Simmons ?” 

“Oh, he was in and out half a dozen times or so. I liked to hear 
him talk and let him rattle on. Finally he became so insistent that I 
signed the application and was examined to get rid of him, knowing I 
could refuse the policy, as I would not pay anything until it came.” 

“Did you give him any idea you were going to refuse it?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then you did wrong to take up his time, which means money to 
him.” 

“Oh, no. He would have wasted it on someone else.” 

“He thought you signed in good faith?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then as I promised to carry him that check, you will act in good 
faith and give it to me.” 

“Why, Mr. Anderson—” 

“Yes, I mean it! No need to bluster. 
the core and wouldn’t like your doing this. 
check or I will give him the facts.” 

“But I do not need any more insurance—” 

“Yes, you do. A twenty-year pay policy is a good investment any 
time (the leaflet had said it was), and the agreement was made in 
good faith on his part. Give me the check, please.” 

He flushed a deep crimson, but wrote the check in silence and 
handed it to me. 

“Thank you,” I said, and turned to leave the room. 

“When shall we expect you to start in?” he asked, as if about to 
choke. 

“TI have changed my mind about wanting the place,” I answered, 
“but don’t worry, Mr. Simmons, for I will not speak of the matter to 
father. I consider it a personal matter between you and Mr. Wilson, 
and regret that I was implicated accidentally. 

I felt pretty blue when I left the office, for I had never been on 
the lookout for a job before, and had ruined my best chance by 
butting into an affair which most people would have told me was 
none of my business. 

As I went into the Exchange building to leave the check at the 
insurance office, I met Wilson coming out. 

“You have the check?” 

“Here it is.” 

“Good! Thank you very much indeed. It will help me win a 
hundred-dollar bonus, and that means a whole lot to me now.” 

“Yes?” 

“Because I want to get married and start to housekeeping.” 

“You are to be congratulated. The governor has put an end to 
any such ambition on my part for some time.” 

“How, may I ask?” 

“Certainly. He told me I had to get a job and earn my own living, 
and I have had a disagreement with Mr. Simmons, from whom I 
had expected to get a place.” 

“But he gave you the check ?” 

“T made him.” 

“This grows interesting. I’m on my way to a cheap little grill room, 
Won't you come, too, and tell me about it?” 


The governor is honest to 
You will give me the 


as Ll am economizing. 
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I did, and Wilson, one of the most whole-souled fellows on earth, 
felt bad because the row had occurred about him. 

“Never mind,” I said, “I will get something else.” 

“T have it!” he said. “You are cut out for an insurance man; your 
handling of Simmons shows that. Come and join our force and you 
will soon have plenty of good money of your own earning. We pay 
good commissions, you know plenty of people you can write when 
you learn how, and I will help you get started.” 

“Then I will try it,” I said. 

Father laughed when I told him next morning what I was going to 
do, and said: 

“All right, try it; but a salary’s mighty good to start on, when you’ve 
got to pay your own way.” 

In answer, I canvassed him for a twenty-pay life policy (the only 
one I knew anything about) and he soon beat a retreat from the 
room, saying I was a worse talker than the glibest agent he ever saw, 
and that I certainly should make a success of insurance work. 

I started in next morning with a warm welcome from the manager, 
and was soon chummy with all the boys; but Wilson was my side 
partner. Together we felt that we were strong enough to tackle any 
prospect we could find, and some of the policies we landed are still 
quoted to beginners in that Chicago office as examples of what “can 
be done.” Until I had coached myself up on all the policies and could 
talk them backwards and forwards, uphill and down, and turn any of 
our contracts inside out to show that, while all our other propositions 
had a silver lining, this one was simon pure, 18 karat gold, with an 
iron-bound guarantee to that effect by the best company in the world, 
Wilson always bobbed up serenely to help me clinch my prospects. 

With my first commissions I began to join the best clubs, which 
were glad to admit old man Anderson’s boy, and increased my ac- 
quaintance with the moneyed men who were members. I was not at 
all backward about letting people know my business, or that I was my 
father’s son, and I venture the assertion that my name being Ander- 
son brought many an old Shylock in, thinking to please the old man 
through his son. 

Dad asked me occasionally how I was getting on, and gave a 
well-pleased grin when I said I was making good. And I did make a 
success, with Wilson’s help, so as to win a promotion in a year’s time. 

Wilson is now supervisor for the company, and when he gets down 
this way we usually go out for a grilled steak, and joke about our 
first visit to a grill room, where fate, in the guise of Wilson, made 
me an insurance man. 

“How did father take my success?” ‘Why, he was tickled as could 
be, so others told me, and said his boy ‘had brains,’ but he rarely 
spoke words of praise to me. That is not his way.” 

About the time I was made State manager, he asked me to go 
into the soda business as vice-president, but when I figured out to him 
how much I could make in ten years under my contract, judging from 
what I had done in the past, he said: 

“You are right. Stay where you are, John. I guess you will do.” 

“Tell you how we closed those big prospects? I wish I could, my 
boy, but I have a lot of work piled up ahead of me and must get 
busy now,” and calling his stenographer he commenced the day’s 
work. 





A SUGGESTIVE CARD. 


In the agents’ room of a certain general life insurance agency there 
is posted a card on which is printed the following: If a man’s 
capacity can be contained in a cigar box, that will be the size of his 
business. 

If his capacity is the size of a city block, he is not a vest-pocket 
prospect. 

Do not try to estimate the capacity of a man by measuring the band 
around the top of his trousers. 

If it is “hops” the band will be too long. 
probably won’t be any band. 

For capacity measure his sky-piece, and compare that with the 


If it is stinginess there 


_ measurement of his heart; see that there are no sties on the eyes of 


his conscience, and the result will be the basis for a safe bet. 
Boys, apply the above measurement to yourselves. See if you are a 
safe bet. 














